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LaborOrganization  is  a  Strong  Social  Trend 
Today — Don't  Try  to  Buck  It.  Keep 
your  Plant  Open  by  Anticipating  What 
Your  Employees   are  Going  to  Demand. 


Meet  CI. O.^;^ 
Its  Own  Ground 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 


A  GALE  of  labor  unrest  with,  to 
the  industrialist,  its  sinister 
connotation  of  C.  I.  O.  and 
its  high  priest,  John  Lewis,  is  sweep- 
ing industry  today  on  the  wings  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  is  a  gale  which  eventually  will 
affect  every  industrialist,  large  or 
small,  regardless  of  any  earnest  effort 
he  may  have  made  in  the  past  to 
establish  a  sound  basis  of  labor  re- 
lations within  his  plant.  A  full 
acknowledgment  of  this  situation,  ob- 
vious though  it  might  be,  and  intel- 
ligent dealing  with  it  can  go  far 
toward  placing  management  in  an 
advantageous  position  to  cope  with 
the  new  order  of  things.  This  arti- 
cle does  not  pretend  to   discuss  the 


justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  Act — 
purely  some  methods  of  meeting  it. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  Wag- 
ner Act  could  not  have  been  solely 
the  product  and  result  of  adverse 
political  or  economic  conditions  and 
social  exigency.  And  the  C.  I.  O. 
must  of  necessity  have  had  some  fer- 
tile labor  soil  on  which  to  sprout 
and  reach  its  present  significant  posi- 
tion. An  acceptance  of  this  fact, 
with  its  implications,  is  essential  if 
the  industrialist  hopes  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  a  situation  which  in 
many  instances  was  not  of  his  own 
making. 

Workers  not  Changed 
Labor  relations  fundamentals  have 
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always  been  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  the  American  workman  is  an 
individual  seeking  the  best  oppor- 
tunity possible  under  the  present  in- 
dustrial system. 

The  gale  which  has  been  blowing 
over  industry  has  changed  neither  the 
fundamentals  nor  the  workman  to 
whom  they  apply.  The  principles 
remain  as  true  now  as  they  did  before 
the  passing  of  the  Wagner  Act  with 
its  shackling  provisions  to  manage- 
ment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  a  few  less  re- 
sponsible employers,  or  because  of  the 
ambitions  of  labor  union  officials, 
the  Wagner  Act  places  the  severest 
restrictions  upon  the  actions  of  an 
employer  who  is  sincerely  attempt- 
ing to  apply  these  basic  principles  in 
his  dealings  with  his  employees. 
These  unfortunate  restrictions,  at  first 
glance,  seem  to  place  him  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  outside  influences. 
He  appears  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
whereby  his  own  loyal  employees  are 
being  subjected  to  coercive  influences 
regimenting  them  into  labor  organi- 
zations some  of  questionable  respon- 
sibility, and  he  is  prohibited  from 
doing  anything  to  protect  them. 

This  is  the  appearance  of  the 
situation  with  which  he  is  faced.  If 
it  were  actually  so  it  would  be  in- 
tolerable. But  surely  methods  can 
be  devised  which  will  be  effective 
and  not  subject  to  adverse  interpreta- 
tion by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

The  keynote  of  these  new  methods 
must  necessarily  be  anticipation.     It 


is  unfortunate  that  in  the  past  indus- 
trial relations  and  the  method  for 
dealing  with  them  has  often  been 
largely  the  result  of  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  The  employer  has  been 
prone  to  wait  until  grievances  were 
brought  to  him  in  a  more  or  less  ag- 
gressive manner  before  taking  steps 
for  their  partial  or  permanent  rem- 
edy. It  is  apparent  that  the  time 
for  such  a  "waiting  policy"  has 
definitely  past. 

One  Jump  Ahead 

It  is  now  imperative  that  manage- 
ment anticipate  employee  wants  and 
reactions  correctly,  and  quickly  take 
appropriate  action.  In  other  words, 
"Be  one  jump  ahead  of  the  game, 
instead  of  one  jump  behind."  Meet 
the  situation  more  than  half  way, 
rather  than  wait  till  the  resounding 
thump  of  a  labor  organizer's  fist  splits 
the  panels  of  your  office  door.  For 
make  no  mistake,  the  vibration  of 
that  fist  will  be  heard  in  increasing 
volume  within  the  coming  months, 
and  no  management  is  immune. 

To  face  this  fact  squarely  is  the  best 
insurance  toward  a  continuance  of  an 
order  of  things  which  will  remain 
remotely  within  the  ability  of  man- 
agement to  control.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  bulwark  of 
defense  against  labor  dissension  re- 
mains still  within  that  nucleus  of 
labor  which  has  had  its  problems 
dealt  with  in  an  intelligent  and 
equitable  fashion. 

If  the  gale  is  to  be  weathered  it 
will  be  weathered  with  the  help  of 
principles  which  have  proven  their 
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worth  in  the  past.  This  demands 
on  the  part  of  every  industrialist, 
large,  or  small,  an  immediate  inven- 
tory of  his  labor  relations  situation 
before  remedial  action  is  forced  upon 
him.  By  this  means  he  will  himself 
learn  what  is  "eating"  his  employees 
and  this  is  better  than  waiting  until 
a  union  official  tells  him.  This  will 
place  him  in  an  infinitely  better  bar- 
gaining position  if  it  should  still 
happen  that  he  be  confronted  with  a 
union  man  who  has  crashed  through 
his  office  door. 

Main  Employee  Wants 
What  do  employees  want: 

I.  They  want  job  security. 
1.  They  want  adequate  pay. 

3.  They  want  reasonable  working  hours. 

4.  They  want  their  working  conditions 
to  be  good,  factory  conditions  regu- 
lated so  that  the  flow  of  production 
is  not  irregular,  safety,  etc. 

5.  They  want  fair  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances. 

These  are  their  five  most  important 
wants. 

Job  Security 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"security"  we  can  think  of  security 
in  terms  of  a  job  which  lasts  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year  so  that  the  employees 
do  not  have  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  idleness.  Very  few  em- 
ployers have  ever  been  able  to  con- 
trol their  operations  so  that  this  is 
possible,  and  so  employees  do  not 
expect  it  of  them.     Neither  the  C. 


I.  O.  nor  the  A.  F.  L.  nor  any  other 
union  does  promise  workers  that  it 
will  obtain  this.  But  now  through 
their  political  strength  they  have 
forced  through  social  security  legis- 
lation, and  employees  are  taken  care 
of  in  short  periods  of  idleness. 

Protection  Against  Discrimination 

Two  other  aspects  of  job  security 
are  also  fundamental.  The  second 
is  assurance  against  arbitrary  dis- 
missal. An  employee  wants  to  feel 
that  so  long  as  he  does  his  work  well, 
he  shall  not  be  fired  unjustly  by  a 
foreman.  Workers  have  their  own 
standards  by  which  they  view  justice 
and  injustice,  so  that  any  arbitrary 
dismissal  or  unfavorable  change  of 
job  affects  not  only  the  employee 
concerned  but  stirs  up  fear  and  resent- 
ment and  feelings  of  insecurity  in  his 
fellow  workers. 

Few  industrial  executives  realize 
the  great  number  of  their  employees 
who  remember  how  some  time  dur- 
ing their  service  with  the  company 
they  have  been  unfairly  treated. 
Some  workers  accept  this  treatment 
as  part  of  the  job,  something  they 
must  expect  to  suffer  if  they  are  to 
work  for  wages;  others  quit  and  go 
on  relief;  and  again  others  join  labor 
unions  and  work,  as  they  think,  to 
banish  such  treatment  from  work 
forever. 

Even  those  companies  which  have 
realized  that  mistakes  inevitably  oc- 
cur in  human  relationships,  where 
intentions  are  of  the  best,  have  rarely 
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set  Up  adequate  machinery  for  em- 
ployee protection. 

Unions  promise  and  gain  for  their 
members  this  type  of  security  pro- 
tection. They  promise  that  in  all 
cases  of  dismissal  where  there  is  any 
injustice,  they  will  bring  into  action 
the  full  strength  of  the  union,  and  if 
necessary  the  use  of  the  most  power- 
ful weapons  yet  devised. 

Managements  must  give  equally 
full  protection.  They  must  guar- 
antee employees  against  arbitrary 
dismissal  and  discriminative  actions 
of  foremen  and  supervisors,  and  pro- 
vide full  impartial  investigating 
machinery  for  all  questionable  cases. 

Seniority  Kules 
The  third  aspect  of  security  is  that 
relating  to  older  employees.  Men 
working  for  a  company  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  come  to  think  that  they 
have  rights,  which  are  independent 
of  their  efficiency  and  generally  pro- 
portionate to  their  length  of  service. 
They  may  have  bought  a  house  near 
the  plant,  developed  social  relation- 
ships, married  and  have  a  family  to 
bring  up,  all  in  the  expectation  that 
the  employer  will,  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, continue  to  employ  them  and 
take  into  consideration  their  length 
of  service  in  making  transfers,  lay- 
offs, and  dismissals.  The  railroads 
have  definitely  recognized  this  in- 
tangible by  saying  that  they  recog- 
nize that  the  employee  has  an  invest- 
ment in  his  job  proportionate  to  his 
length  of  service,  and  that  while 
trying   to  avoid   any  impairment   or 


depreciation  in  his  investment,  will 
compensate  him  for  such  loss  if  it 
occurs. 

Any  disregard  of  such  seniority 
rights,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
sends  a  shock  through  the  employee 
body,  particularly  the  older,  more 
conservative,  and  loyal  group,  which 
immediately  arouses  their  fears  and 
inclines  their  ears  to  listen  to  those 
who  regard  employers  as  unprincipled 
unfeeling  exploiters. 

Unions  protect  these  length  of 
service  rights  by  insisting  on  the  most 
rigid  seniority  rules.  The  employer 
who  realizes  this  basic  need  of  his 
employees  must  develop  seniority 
rules  which,  while  not  being  so  in- 
flexible as  to  interfere  with  produc- 
tion will  nevertheless  guarantee 
seniority  rights  of  employees.  This 
will  produce  some  inflexibility  in 
operation  unless  production  planning 
and  personnel  policies,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  hiring  and  training 
employees,  are  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  needs. 

Job  security  has  been  found  on 
repeated  investigations  in  1918  and 
ever  since  to  be  Number  One  Em- 
ployee Want.  On  non-unionized 
properties,  it  does  not  stand  high  in 
the  list  of  practices  workers  think 
well  carried  out.  But  C.  I.  O.  will  see 
that  it  is  well  carried  out,  if  the 
employer  does  not  anticipate  them, 
with  a  good  set  of  rules. 

Don't  assume  your  employees  are 
satisfied  with  what  you  give  them  in 
Job  Security.  See  that  everyone  is 
living  up  to  the  rules. 
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Tte  Pay 

The  question  of  the  pay  which  an 
employee  receives  must  always  be  a 
matter  on  which  there  are  differences 
of  opinion,  for  it  depends  upon  pre- 
cedent, tradition,  current  social 
thought  regarding  standards  of  liv- 
ing, cost  of  living  figures,  prevailing 
rates,  labor  market  condition,  etc. 
It  is  natural  for  an  employer  to  try 
to  maintain  his  labor  costs  as  low  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  union 
organizers  always  promise  employees 
that  they  will  get  raises  in  pay  for 
them,  and  most  often  they  are  able 
to  do  so,  getting  them  enough  to  pay 
union  dues  and  still  have  something 
left  over. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  em- 
ployer can  come  near  satisfying  his 
employees  in  the  matter  of  pay  is  by 
paying  them  as  much  as  he  reasonably 
can,  and  acquainting  them  as  fully  as 
he  possibly  can  regarding  the  business 
conditions  which  determine  labor 
costs  at  his  and  other  factories. 
The  art  of  convincing  unorganized 
employees  that  they  are  getting  as 
much  as  is  absolutely  possible  has  not 
yet  been  well  developed,  but  must  be 
if  industrial  disputes  in  the  future  are 
to  be  minimized. 

In  wage  negotiations  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  type  of  presentation  made 
by  employers  on  unionized  properties 
and  that  used  on  non-unionized  prop- 
erties. Under  the  present  conditions 
on  non-unionized  properties  it  is 
common  for  employees,  after  getting 
some  small  wage  increase  or  failing  to 
get  any  at  all,  to  go  away  with  a 
dissatisfied  feeling,  that  somehow  or 


other  they  did  not  get  as  much  as 
they  are  entitled  to,  or  as  much  as 
the  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  result 
of  union  negotiations  in  which  em- 
ployees (perhaps  misled  by  the  union 
leaders)  feel  that  they  have  gotten 
every  last  cent  out  of  the  employer 
that  it  w^as  possible  to  get.  The  em- 
ployers on  non-unionized  properties 
who  wish  to  avoid  employee  discon- 
tent must  learn  to  so  conduct  their 
wage  negotiations  that  the  majority 
of  employees  know  at  the  end  of 
those  negotiations  that  they  have 
gotten  all  that  they  can  get  and  all 
that  it  is  wise,  in  the  interest  of  their 
continual  employment,  that  they 
should  get. 

A  subsidiary  factor  in  this  question 
of  wages  is  the  fact  that  through 
changes  in  operations,  jobs,  layout 
of  work,  transfers,  etc.,  individual 
employees  find  their  wage  differen- 
tials out  of  line  with  traditional 
rates.  Where  such  is  the  case  these 
individual  workers,  who  are,  by 
reasonable  standards,  being  unjustly 
treated,  become  the  starting  points 
lor  demands  for  general  wage  in- 
creases. 

The  necessity  for  a  well  thought 
out,  properly  developed  wage  policy 
and  adequate  machinery  for  its  peri- 
odic adjustment  to  take  care  of 
changes  which  are  constantly  occur- 
ring, must  also  be  developed  to  a 
higher  extent  than  has  yet  been 
obtained. 

Hours  of  Labor 

There  has  been  a  progressive  move- 
ment   during    the    past    few    years 
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toward  shorter  working  hours. 
Many  reasons  might  be  given  to 
account  for  this,  but  the  primary  one 
at  the  present  time  in  the  forty-hour 
week  movement  is  the  desire  of  em- 
ployees to  spread  work. 

During  the  depression  the  spread- 
work  movement  was  most  common. 
Employees  willingly  accepted  re- 
duced hours  on  top  of  reduced  rates 
per  hour,  and  took  home  half-filled 
pay  envelopes  in  order  that  their 
fellow  workers  might  be  retained  on 
company  pay-rolls.  This  excellent 
movement  has  had  a  carry-over  effect 
today. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  em- 
ployees are  pretty  well  convinced 
that  the  forty-hour  week  will  ma- 
terially aid  in  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment. This  is  the  primary 
and  basic  appeal  which  the  forty- 
hour  week  has,  though  now  em- 
ployees not  unnaturally  appreciate 
the  leisure  which  the  forty-hour 
week  permits  and  ask  for  it  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  for  social  reasons. 
They  are  also  affected  by  the  fact 
that  over  wide  areas  of  industry  the 
forty-hour  week  prevails. 

Their  insistence  upon  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  is  partly  a  restric- 
tive measure  designed  to  penalize  the 
employer,  if  they  are  required  to  work 
more  than  forty  hours,  and  is  also  a 
means  of  getting  increased  pay  in 
addition  to  any  pay  raises  they  may 
secure. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
strength  and  pressure  of  the  labor 
movement  has  brought  about  as  much 


of  the  forty-hour  week  as  exists. 
For  those  employees  still  working  on 
longer  weeks  than  forty  hours  union 
promises  to  secure  a  forty-hour  week 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
make  a  very  strong  appeal.  To  meet 
this  situation  the  employer  should,  if 
it  is  at  all  possible,  find  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  hours  to  the 
general  socially  accepted  standards  of 
today.  It  is  much  better  to  do  this, 
both  from  the  industrial  labor  rela- 
tions and  public  relations  standpoints 
than  it  is  to  attempt  to  buck  what 
certainly  is  a  strong  social  movement 

Working  Conditions 

The  working  conditions  require- 
ments of  employees  fall  under  two 
headings.  Where  they  are  working 
on  piece  rates  they  are  irritated  by 
any  conditions  concerning  production 
control  methods,  tools,  supplies  of 
materials,  etc.,  which  interfere  with 
the  normal  production  upon  which 
they  base  their  estimates  of  their 
day's  pay.  Any  conditions  which 
regularly  lower  their  weekly  take 
out  below  what  they  think  they 
should  get  immediately  gives  rise  to 
resentment  and  to  a  demand  for  in- 
creased basic  rates. 

Unions  do  not  ordinarily  make  any 
promises  for  gaining  improvements 
in  this  respect  because  they  regard 
efficiency  of  production ,  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  which  will  make  for  it 
as  a  management  function  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  take  over.  The 
only  influence  that  poor  working 
conditions  of  this  type  have  is  that 
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they  act  as  irritants  to  employees, 
cause  them  to  have  a  low  respect  for 
the  ability  of  management  and  at 
times  cause  them  to  say,  "Well,  if 
the  company  can  afford  such  waste- 
ful uneconomical  methods,  it  can 
afford  to  pay  us  more  wages." 

Where  employees  are  on  straight 
time  and  their  work  is  interfered 
with,  they  are  apt  to  be  reprimanded 
for  not  maintaining  standards  of  pro- 
duction and  defend  themselves  by 
blaming  their  working  conditions. 
These  disputes  give  rise  to  intermin- 
able arguments  and  bad  feeling  which 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  labor  disturb- 
ances. 

Accusations  of  undue  speed-up, 
stretch-out,  etc.,  are  often  due  to 
accidental  interference  with  produc- 
tion as  planned.  In  many  cases  also 
employees  are  hired  for  work  for 
which  they  are  not  capable  under 
the  working  conditions  obtaining. 
Where  there  is  any  substantial 
amount  of  lost  time  or  other  condi- 
tion interfering  with  continuous 
operations  so  that  workers  are  slack 
part  of  the  time  and  overloaded  for 
the  remainder,  accusations  of  speed-up 
are  found. 

Unions  which  guarantee  protection 
to  the  employee  against  an  undue 
stretching  of  his  work  find  many 
sympathetic  listeners  in  plants  where 
these  conditions  obtain.  These  un- 
profitable, improper  working  condi- 
tions had  much  better  be  remedied  by 
good  management  rather  than  by 
fixated  inflexible  rules  imposed  by 
unions. 


Grievances 

Studies  of  the  subject  reveal  a 
curiously  significant  difference  be- 
tween employees'  views  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  grievances  are  fairly 
dealt  with.  Employees  on  non-un- 
ionized properties  often  stress  the 
lack  of  fair  adjustment  of  grievances 
as  one  of  the  most  irritating  com- 
pany practices.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  companies  ordinarily 
thought  of  as  having  poor  industrial 
relations  policies,  but  to  companies 
who  rank  high. 

Union  employees  on  the  other 
hand,  rate  a  fair  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances as  equally  important,  but  as 
one  of  the  better  carried  out  manage- 
ment policies.  We  deduce  from  these 
facts  that  unions  do  insist  upon  and 
insure  the  creation  of  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  promptly  and  fairly  ad- 
justing real  and  imaginary  grievances 
and  complaints.  On  non-unionized 
properties,  however,  workers  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  degree  of  impartial- 
ity and  justice  used  in  the  settlement 
of  their  grievances. 

This  may  surprise  non-unionized 
managements  whose  industrial  rela- 
tions policies  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
who  have  set  up  what  they  consider 
proper  machinery  for  settling  these 
matters.  What  actually  happens  is 
that  the  employee  apparently  accepts 
a  decision  in  the  matter  of  one  of  his 
grievances  but  actually  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  action 
taken.  So  he  waits  his  chance  to  get 
back  at  the  unfair  official  or  at  the 
company. 
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Very  few  non-unionized  properties 
have  been  willing  in  the  matter  of 
grievances  to  provide  adequate  ma- 
chinery, going  all  the  way  up  to  the 
top  and  ending  up  in  an  impartial 
outside  arbiter  for  the  settlement  of 
these  matters.  It  has  always  been 
the  prerogative  of  some  high  official 
to  say  the  last  word. 

Where  there  are  grievances  large  or 
small,  open  or  hidden  (in  the  best  of 
plants  there  are  always  plenty)  labor 
organizers  have  fertile  ground  on 
which  to  sow  their  seeds.  Two 
things  must  be  done  therefore,  one  is 
to  eliminate  all  possible  sources  of 
grievances,  and  the  second  is  to  set  up 
machinery  which  the  employee 
knows  he  can  rely  on  as  an  appeal  in 
the  last  resort. 

What  to  Do 
Here  then,  are  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  minds  of  employees 
today;  job  security,  adequate  pay, 
reasonable  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  proper  machinery  for  set- 
tling arguments.  There  are  other 
less  important  matters  of  interest; 
workers  want  safety,  but  as  carried 
out  safety  measures  are  sometimes 
Number  One  Employee  Irritant;  they 
do  not  care  much  about  dental  and 
medical  services  or  pensions  or  stock 
subscription  plans  or  profit  sharing. 
Most  of  them  do  not  want  a  voice  or 
share  in  management  (non-union  em- 
ployees want  this  more  than  union- 
ized employees  do)  nor  do  many  of 
them  care  very  much  about  having  a 
chance  to  show  initiative. 


Surely  with  such  a  knowledge  of 
his  worker  ideas  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  for  an  industrial  executive 
to  manage  his  industrial  relations  so 
that  his  factory  is  kept  open.  Thou- 
sands of  executives  are  managing  to 
do  so,  and  those  who  feel  in  danger  of 
having  their  production  stopped  by 
strikes  have  only  to  straighten  out 
the  kinks  in  their  labor  programs  to 
remove  the  hazard. 

What  Mutual  Interest  Means 

Paramount  in  every  industrialist's 
mind  today  is  an  earnest  desire  to 
maintain  so  far  as  possible,  labor 
relations  which  permit  him  to  deal 
with  his  workmen  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
interest. 

Manifestly  the  word  "mutual" 
implies  a  desire  on  his  part  to  find 
out  forthwith  what  labor  wants,  to 
consider  his  own  best  interests  and 
then  to  try  the  not  impossible  task  of 
fitting  the  two  together  There  can 
be  small  doubt  that  the  very  novelty 
of  such  a  disinterested  gesture  should 
go  far  to  forstall  suspicion  of  his  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  instill  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  purpose. 

Since  the  job  has  to  be  done,  and 
that  quickly,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
do  it  under  a  pleasant  and  voluntary 
aegis,  rather  than  during  the  turmoil 
of  a  strike  with  its  emotional  blasts 
and  threats. 

Within  your  labor  lies  the  answer. 
Satisfaction  of  their  reasonable  wants 
is  management's  protection  against 
the  gale  of  restlessness.  The  gale 
will  plav  no  favorites. 


It  is  the  Policy  of  the  Company  to 
Wish  Employees  to  Regard  Educational 
Classes  as  Aids  in  Their  Regular  Work. 


Educational  Courses 
for  Kodak  Employees 
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HAT  Opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  are  open  to  me? 
Each  one  of  us  has  prob- 
ably asked  himself  that  question  at 
some  time. 

And  for  Kodak  people — especially 
for  those  of  us  who  are  in  Rochester — 
theanswer  isa  happy  one.  There  are 
many  opportunities.  Cooperation  be- 
tween industrial  concerns  on  one 
hand,  and  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
city  on  the  other,  has  resulted  in  a 
far-reaching  program,  designed  ex- 
pressly to  help  employees  in  their 
everyday  jobs  and  to  prepare  them  for 
advancement. 

The  evening  courses  that  have  been 
established  under  this  program  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Developing  Skilled  Workers 
Are    you    engaged    in    mechanical 
work?     Mechanics  Institute  and  the 
Edison  Technical  and  Industrial  High 
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School  offer  courses  in  shop  mathe- 
matics, blueprint-reading  (including 
courses  in  blueprint-reading  especially 
adapted  for  the  pipe-fitting  and  mill- 
wright trades),  tool-  and  die-making, 
instrument-making  and  experimental 
work,  and  advanced  shop  trigonom- 
etry— to  mention  but  a  few. 

The  available  courses  in  electricity 
range  from  the  elementary  to  a  course 
at  Mechanics  Institute  that  includes 
instruction  in  such  advanced  phases 
of  electrical  work  as  electronic  de- 
vices, photo-electric  cells,  and  study 
of  power-factor  correction. 

For  those  engaged  in  the  sheet-metal 
trade,  Edison  Technical  and  Indus- 
trial High  School  offers  courses  in 
elementary  sheet-metal  work,  as  well 
as  advanced  work  designed  to  give 
instruction  in  sheet-metal  layout. 

Those  whose  work  may  require  a 
knowledge  of  air-conditioning  will 
find  a  course  at  Mechanics  Institute 
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that  should  prove  very  helpful  to 
them;  and  in  the  field  of  maintenance 
a  course  in  building-servicing  is  avail- 
able. 

The  use  of  welding  is  being  in- 
creasingly extended  in  industrial 
processes.  Edison  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial High  School  has  met  this 
need  with  courses  in  both  the  arc 
and  acetylene  methods. 

Self  Improvement  Main  Aim 

Accounting,  business  administra- 
tion, stenography,  and  office  practice 
are  among  the  subjects  taught  at 
Niagara  University,  at  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  and  at  the  School 
of  Commerce. 

If  your  job  is  one  in  which  a  sound 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  essential 
to  advancement,  you  will  find  excel- 


The  photographs  on  this  page 
show  a  night  class  in  economics 
at  Mechanics  Institute.  Some 
Kodak  people  are  among  the 
students. 
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lent  courses  at  Mechanics  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Rochester.  In 
the  latter  institution,  a  course  in 
metallurgy,  particularly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  draftsmen,  designers, 
and  engineers,  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  this  year. 

For  those  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  sensitized  materials — and  for  all 
who  want  to  know  more  about  the 
art  of  photography — there  are  the 
beginners'  classes,  and  the  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  popular  talks  of 
the  Kodak  Camera  Club — the  second 
largest  photographic  club  in  the 
world.  There  are  also  splendid 
courses  at  Mechanics  Institute. 

Atte)!daiice  Grows 

A  thousand  employees  from  Kodak 
Park  alone  are  attending  evening 
courses  this  year.  Add  those  of  the 
Kodak  Office,  the  Camera  Works, 
Hawk-Eye,  the  Company's  branches, 
and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  and 
Kodak's  combined  student  body 
reaches  impressive  proportions  in- 
deed. 

Our  growth  in  attendance  at  eve- 
ning courses  has  been  rapid.  The 
scholastic  year  1911-1911  found  68 
Kodak  Park  employees  enrolled.  To- 
day, the  Park's  roll  call  is  fifteen 
times  as  long.  The  Camera  Works 
started  off  with  seven  students.  To- 
day, it  has  137,  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

At  the  present  time,  too,  twenty 
Kodak  Park  employees  are  acting  as 


instructors  in  Rochestcrnightschools. 
The  Kodak  Office  and  the  Camera 
Works  are  also  represented  this  way. 

Employees  Advised  on  Courses 

Nightly,  Kodak  men  and  women 
sit  in  lecture  halls  acquiring  informa- 
tion on  many  different  subjects.  But 
— from  the  young  man  taking  Air- 
Conditioning,  "because  they  use  it  in 
my  department  and  I  feel  I  ought  to 
know  about  it,"  to  the  young  lady 
intent  on  Typography  and  Layout — 
they  have  one  thing  in  common :  they 
are  taking  courses  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them  in  their  daily  jobs. 

What  course  will  be  most  worth 
while  to  me?  Before  deciding  this 
question,  an  employee  consults  his 
department  head  or  a  member  of  his 
employment  department.  He  finds 
that  they  are  always  glad  to  discuss 
specific  courses  with  him. 

For  the  benefit  of  newer  employees: 
there  is  a  Company  plan  under  which 
an  employee  may  obtain  a  refund  of 
half  of  the  tuition  paid  for  courses 
that  are  of  reasonably  direct  benefit 
to  his  work.  The  maximum  refund 
in  a  scholastic  year  is  $50. 

To  become  eligible,  he  must  apply 
— before  making  definite  arrange- 
ments with  a  school — on  a  special 
form.  This  form,  and  full  particulars 
of  the  plan,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
employment  departments  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Rochester,  or,  for  those  out- 
side of  this  city,  from  their  managers. 


To  Justify  its  Existance  a  W.  P.  A.  Project 
Must  Create  Lasting,  Tangible,  Com- 
munity Benefits,  and  Maintain  or  Cre- 
ate the  Emplovability  of  the  Workers. 


W.  p.  A.  Project 
Well  Managed 
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PROOF  that  Federal  relief  projects 
may  be  useful  is  found  in  the 
Business  Census  of  1935, 
financed  through  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration grants  and  managed  by 
veteran  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the 
site  for  field  and  office  headquarters. 
The  nucleus  of  a  working  force  was 
recruited  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  from  veterans  of  the  1919 
and  1935  Censuses  and  the  bulk  of 
employees  was  then  selected  from 
relief  lists  of  so-called  "white  collar 
workers." 

This  city  was  selected  as  the  site 
of  operations,  chiefly  because  it  could 
furnish  white  collar  unemployed  in 
abundant  quantities,  even  allowing 
for    the    elimination    of   those    who 


could  not  perform  the  work  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Oliver  C.  Short,  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus, prepared  and  administered  an 
examination  to  candidates  who  were 
certified  by  the  state  employment 
service  as  on  relief  and  suitable,  in 
their  judgment,  for  high-grade  cleri- 
cal work. 

1577  such  qualified  relief  recipients 
were  selected,  by  this  means,  for 
emplovment  on  the  Business  Census 
job. 

Starting  the  Job 
When  the  Business  Census  ap- 
pointees were  hired  they  represented 
a  diverse  cross-section  from  the  middle 
and  lower  economic  and  social  strata 
of  Americans.  While  collar  work- 
ers by  name,  in  fact  an  undisciplined 
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and  untrained  mob  so  far  as  Census 
work  was  concerned,  they  were  the 
cream  of  the  Philadelphia  unem- 
ployed, with  average  education,  aver- 
age intelligence,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, eager  to  work  and  earn 
their  salt.  Young  men  and  women 
predominated.  The  situation  was 
not  at  all  hopeless  from  the  personnel 
angle,  and  there  were  several  other 
advantages  which  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  all  projects. 

The  Census  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington sent  to  Philadelphia  a  handful 
of  veteran  employees  who  knew  the 
techniques  of  handling  large  groups 
of  people,  and  were  familiar  with 
statistical  methods  as  applied  to  Busi- 
ness Censuses,  having  been  connected 
with  the  enumerations  of  1919  and 
1933.  These  veterans  were  ably 
assisted  by  another  picked  group  of 
men  and  women  who  were  not  per- 
manent employees,  but  had  gained 
valuable  experience  in  one  or  both 
of  the  previous  business  counts,  and 
were  re-hired  for  the  duration  of  the 
1935  Census.  Another  favorable  fac- 
tor was  a  wxll-lighted  building  where 
all  employees  were  grouped  in  large 
units  corresponding  to  the  phase  of 
work  on  which  they  were  operating. 
Each  of  the  five  floors  was  open  and 
unobstructed,  which  made  for  ease 
of  supervision  and  control.  For  ex- 
ample, when  card  punching  opera- 
tions reached  their  height,  there  were 
over  400  operators  massed  on  one 
floor  with  control  of  production  and 
discipline  greatly  facilitated. 

After  about  fifty  new  employees 
were  sworn  in,  each  taking  the  Fed- 


eral oath  of  office  and  promising  not 
to  divulge  the  confidential  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  census  sched- 
ules, a  trained  census  official  ex- 
plained the  methods  and  purposes  of 
the  Business  Census,  passing  then  to 
a  detailed  development  of  the  work 
of  the  particular  unit.  Several  days 
might  be  needed  for  lectures  and 
practice  before  the  novitiates  could 
handle  actual  work. 

Complexity  of  Work 

Before  any  tabulations  of  facts 
could  be  made  and  converted  into 
tables  for  publication,  all  the  sched- 
ules of  information  sent  in  by  the 
field  workers  had  to  be  sorted,  edited, 
and  coded.  As  the  correctness  of 
each  step  depends  largely  on  the 
validity  of  the  preceding  operation, 
editing  and  coding  were  vital  factors 
in  the  process,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  judgment  in  eliminating  errors, 
and  skill  in  entering  the  correct 
symbols  for  use  in  the  machine  tabu- 
lation process.  To  minimize  the 
number  of  errors  in  all  stages  of  pro- 
cedure, checks  and  reviews  were  in- 
stituted. When  the  schedules  went 
to  the  machine  tabulation  unit  they 
were  as  near  perfect  as  human  in- 
genuity could  make  them,  through 
careful  training,  supervision,  and 
checkups  at  every  point. 

Bundles  of  schedules  were  then 
sent  to  the  punchers,  verifiers,  sort- 
ers, and  tabulators.  Each  machine 
unit  was  trained  by  experts  supplied 
by  the  companies  from  whom 
machines  were  bought  or  rented, 
with  the  result  that  batteries  of  un- 
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skilled  young  women  became  pro- 
ficient in  a  few  weeks,  and  were  able 
ro  run  even  the  complex  tabulating 
machines  with  a  minimum  of  errors. 

Information  taken  from  the  folios 
by  the  process  of  punching  it  on 
cards  and  then  summarizing  it  on 
tabulation  sheets  went  next  to  sta- 
tistical units  which  prepared  the 
hundreds  of  tables  and  summaries 
which  were  finally  collected  by  retail 
trade,  wholesale  trade,  and  other  sub- 
jects in  printed  volumes.  The  sta- 
tistical stage  of  the  Census  required 
further  training  in  such  matters  as  the 
compilation  and  analysis  of  tables  of 
figures  and  the  use  of  computing  and 
adding  machines.  Great  care  had  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  errors,  which,  if 
undiscovered,  might  wreck  weeks 
and  months  of  patient  effort. 

The  final  stage  of  the  work  was  the 
preparation  of  plates  and  printing 
and  binding  of  the  results.  A  repro- 
duction unit  with  a  small  personnel 
was  gradually  expanded  on  a  three 
shift,  II  hour  a  day  basis,  as  the  final 
results  began  to  pile  up  faster  than 
they  could  be  published.  One  man 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  with 
some  aid  from  instructors  sent  by  the 
makers  of  certain  machines,  trained 
green  hands  to  operate  all  the  type- 
setting, cutting,  binding,  photo- 
graphic plate  making,  and  printing 
mechanisms. 

Only  a  first  hand  view  of  the 
hundreds  of  intricate  and  difficult 
processes  involved  in  preparing  busi- 
ness data  for  distribution  can  indi- 
cate adequately  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  instruction   which  must   be 


solved  to  set  up  and  keep  smoothly 
going  an  organization  of  over  a 
thousand  individuals. 

A  mere  fraction  of  the  work  has 
been  discussed,  and  that  fraction  so 
sketchily  that  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  this  immense  survey  are 
lost  to  the  reader.  There  were  eight- 
een different  types  of  schedules  on 
subjects  ranging  from  wholesale  busi- 
ness to  motor  camps,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  punch  cards,  tabulation 
sheets,  and  other  office  forms  used  in 
compiling  the  data  run  into  the 
hundreds.  We  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem of  training  unskilled  workers  for 
this  immense  task  has  been  suffi- 
ciently mdicated.  The  unemployed 
of  Philadelphia  are  not  supermen  and 
women  but  they  had  competent  super- 
visors, the  will  to  work,  and  a  worth- 
while task.  Most  of  them  measured 
up  to  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
learning  new  methods  and  processes 
without  great  difficulty. 

Discipline 

Discipline  is  a  thorny  problem  in 
a  large  organization,  the  more  so  if 
the  subjects  of  the  rules  have  been 
without  disciplinary  control  for 
months  or  years  on  end.  They  are 
noisy,  boisterous,  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  interesting  and  profitable 
work.  They  may  grow  rude,  sullen, 
or  resentful  if  curbed  harshly. 
Scores  have  never  worked  with  large 
groups  of  mixed  colors  and  sexes; 
not  knowing  how  to  comport  them- 
selves they  are  rude,  clumsv,  and 
tactless. 

Frequently   the   environmental   in- 
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fluences. of  sordid,  criminal,  unhealth- 
ful  neighborhoods  in  which  the  relief 
victim  has  lived  leave  an  unmistak- 
able, perhaps  ineradicable  stain  on  his 
character.  A  young  woman  whose 
deportment  and  performance  were 
satisfactory  while  at  work,  was  heard 
to  boast  that  she  had  a  racketeer  from 
her  locality  as  a  boy  friend.  After 
his  discharge  for  cause,  a  young 
man  bragged  of  his  past  exploits  as 
a  petty  gangster.  The  combination 
of  depressed  living  conditions  and 
criminal  locale  take  heavy  toll  of 
otherwise  honest  youth. 

The  W.  P.  A.  has  issued  elaborate 
sets  of  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing various  classes  of  work  projects. 
Insofar  as  these  edicts  were  applicable 
to  the  disciplinary  problems  in  the 
Business  Census,  they  were  applied. 
Dismissals  were  usually  the  result  of 
gross  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty, 
drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  or 
fraud. 

Section  leaders  were  chosen  from 
their  fellow  workers  on  the  basis  of 
aptitude,  and  made  responsible  for 
the  discipline  and  production  of  a 
section  of  perhaps  io  or  30  subordi- 
nate clerks.  Section  chiefs  were  in 
turn  responsible  to  administrative 
assistants  of  the  unit  heads,  a  unit 
consisting  of  one  phase  of  the  census, 
such  as  machine  sorting  and  tabula- 
tion. Common  sense  application  of 
fair  and  simple  rules  soon  whipped 
the  organization  into  a  methodically 
operating  machine,  with  no  riots  and 
few  suspensions  or  dismissals.  All 
absences  were  investigated  by  the 
personnel  officer  or  welfare  worker, 


and  if  no  good  cause  existed,  pro- 
longed or  frequent  cutting  resulted  in 
separation. 

With  so  many  diverse  personalities, 
fraud  was  to  be  expected,  though  it 
proved  to  be  uncommon.  Occasion- 
ally the  state  employment  service 
would  remove  the  relief  status  of  a 
worker  because  it  had  made  an  error, 
or  had  uncovered  fraudulent  claims. 
Prompt  dismissal  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

The  morale  of  employees  was  grad- 
ually strengthened,  as  their  health 
and  finances  improved  and  old  debts 
were  liquidated.  It  was  possible  to 
offer  several  general  pay  boosts  when 
the  state  W.  P.  A.  increased  rates  all 
along  the  line.  Discreet  use  of  pro- 
motion to  head  a  section  or  to  hold  a 
higher  grade  clerkship,  or  even  a 
minor  supervisory  position,  did  much 
to  win  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Morale  was  bolstered  and  group 
solidarity  built  up  by  recreational 
activities,  financial  assistance  and 
other  phases  of  welfare  work  to 
which  we  now   turn  our  attention. 

Medical  Services 
The  physical  condition  of  hundreds 
of  Business  Census  employees  was 
pitiful  when  they  began  work  in  1935 
or  1936.  Discouragement,  improper 
diet,  and  lack  of  medical  care  had 
worked  havoc  with  many  a  constitu- 
tion. Regular  hours,  good  food,  and 
ample  clothing,  together  with  a 
happier  state  of  mind,  soon  made 
themselves  evident  in  healthier  work- 
ers. Emergency  hospital  rooms  for 
men  and  women,  with  three  nurses  in 
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attendance,  provided  treatment  for 
colds,  headaches,  and  other  minor 
ills,  or  temporary  hospitalization 
until  the  patient  could  be  removed  to 
home  or  hospital.  The  number  of 
cases  treated  declined  almost  daily  as 
less  and  less  need  was  evident  among 
the  force.  Complaints  of  headache, 
nervousness,  and  eyestrain  went  from 
a  maximum  to  a  minimum.  The 
employees  were  soon  able  to  buv 
aspirin  and  other  common  drugs 
which  had  been  given  to  them  at  first 
when  they  had  had  no  funds. 

The  total  number  of  demands  made 
upon  the  time  of  the  nurses  cannot  be 
told,  as  records  are  incomplete.  How- 
ever, from  March  i,  1936  to  January 
9,  1937,  or  slightly  over  ten  months, 
the  staggering  total  of  13,591  cases 
were  handled.  The  Census  employ- 
ees enjoyed  almost  complete  im- 
munity from  occupational  hazards, 
a  mere  fourteen  patients  being  treated 
for  injuries  at  work.  In  six  of  these 
instances  the  victim  applied  for  em- 
ployee compensation  under  the  stat- 
ute covering  work  hazards  of  Federal 
employees.  The  welfare  worker  took 
home  70  ill  persons  who  lived  far 
from  transportation  or  were  too  sick 
to  go  home  by  public  conveyance. 

The  Human  Side 
In  every  instance  of  want,  serious 
illness,  or  unexplained  absence  which 
might  be  due  to  illness,  one  or  more 
home  visits  were  made  by  a  welfare 
worker  to  investigate  needs  and  pro- 
vide aid  where  deserved.  Dozens  of 
instances  of  emergency  needs,  home 
tragedies,  and  illness,  were  handled 


by  the  welfare  worker;  in  ten.monthL- 
there  were  3,160  cases,  entailing  934 
home  visits.  Brief  versions  of  some 
interesting  cases  are  given  below  to 
show  the  scope  and  variety  of  the 
welfare  worker's  activities.  Hospi- 
tals and  welfare  societies  gave  splen- 
did cooperation  in  the  good  work. 

(a)  Miss  A.  was  seriously  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident.  She  was 
the  sole  support  of  her  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  and  after  she  had 
been  absent  from  work  a  month  the 
family  was  destitute.  The  Schuyl- 
kill Family  Society  was  contacted 
and  provided  aid  until  Miss  A.  re- 
turned to  work.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  the  wonderful  coopera- 
tion given  the  Census  by  relief  agen- 
cies in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

(b)  Mrs.  D.  was  nearly  frantic  from 
grief  and  worry  after  her  six  year  old 
daughter  died  of  spinal  meningitis. 
She  had  missed  some  days  of  work 
and  was  penniless.  A  twenty  dollar 
loan  was  provided  from  the  welfare 
fund,  and  Mrs.  D.  was  sent  home  in  a 
private  car  with  the  assurance  that 
any  further  help  needed  would  be 
cheerfully  given. 

(c)  Mrs.  F.  did  not  report  to  work 
for  two  days,  and  as  she  had  never 
been  absent  before  it  was  feared  that 
she  was  ill.  Mrs.  W.,  the  welfare 
worker,  called  at  her  rooming  house 
and  learned  that  she  had  not  been 
seen  since  Sunday  morning;  it  was 
was  then  Tuesday  afternoon.  As  the 
door  was  locked  from  the  inside,  Mrs. 
W.  called  an  officer,  the  door  was 
broken  open  and  Mrs.  F.  found  lying 
unconscious  on  the  bed,  the  room  in  a 
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State  of  confusion.  She  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital,  but  died  without 
regaining  consciousness.  From  her 
employment  record  it  was  learned 
that  her  only  relative  was  a  sister  in 
New  Jersey,  who  was  sent  for,  and 
arrived  the  next  day.  Mrs.  W.  went 
with  her  to  the  morgue  and  the 
coroner's  office  to  help  in  identifying 
her  sister's  body,  and  then  to  Mrs. 
F's  room  to  take  charge  of  her  per- 
sonal belongings.  Some  time  later 
the  sister  was  aided  in  securing  the 
balance  of  Mrs.  F's  pay. 

An  Occasional  Drunk 
(d)  Habitual  drunkenness  was 
cause  for  dismissal,  whether  the 
drinking  occurred  on  or  off  duty. 
As  in  other  cases,  the  welfare  of  the 
drinking  man's  family  was  of  primary 
concern  to  the  social  worker.  Mrs. 
G.,  the  wife  of  an  employee,  came  to 
the  office  to  ask  for  her  husband's 
check,  saying  that  he  was  on  a  drunk 
and  would  spend  the  money  for 
liquor,  leaving  her  and  their  five 
children  without  food.  The  check 
was  given  her  with  the  warning  that 
Mr.  G.  would  have  to  endorse  it  be- 
fore it  could  be  cashed.  Two  days 
after  pay  day  Mr.  G.  had  not  shown 
up  for  work,  so  Mrs.  W.  visited  the 
family  and  found  that  he  had  cashed 
the  check,  paid  the  rent,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  balance  of  the  money. 
The  children  were  crying  for  food, 
and  Mrs.  G.  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  do.  Mrs.  W.  gave  her  two  dollars 
and  went  at  once  to  the  Family 
Society  of  that  district.  The  Society 
took  charge,  had  the  gas  and  elec- 
tricitv,  which  had  been  cut  off  for 


nonpayment,  turned  on,  and  arranged 
for  several  quarts  of  milk  to  be  left 
daily.  As  Mrs.  G.  expected  another 
child  shortly,  the  Society  made  pro- 
vision for  her  confinement.  Mr.  G. 
was  discharged,  and  his  family  put 
back  on  the  relief  roll. 

(e)  The  mother  of  Mr.  H.  com- 
plained that  he  drank  and  did  not 
support  his  family,  invariably  disap- 
pearing on  each  pay  day  and  return- 
ing after  his  money  was  gone.  His 
services  were  terminated  and  his  wife 
given  employment. 

(f)  Mr.  J.  became  mentally  deranged 
and  unfit  for  work.  His  oldest  son, 
aged  io,  was  placed  at  work  in  his 
father's  place. 

The  samples  cited  cover  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  examples  of  assist- 
ance given  to  the  deserving,  for  every 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  was 
utilized.  Thus,  when  it  was  learned 
that  employees  could  secure  coal  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  by  arrangement 
with  the  City  Trust,  a  form  letter  was 
prepared,  on  which  the  employee's 
name  and  salary  was  filled  in,  by 
means  of  which  over  300  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  buy  their 
fuel  at  a  bargain  price.  Such  simple 
favors  as  attendance  at  funerals,  or  a 
word  of  cheer  given  on  a  visit  to  home 
or  hospital,  would  often  work  won- 
ders in  raising  drooping  spirits  and 
instilling  new  courage.  Employees 
valued  the  chance  to  talk  over  their 
troubles,  sometimes  a  little  advice  or 
merely  a  sympathetic  listener  was  all 
that  they  needed  for  a  solution  of 
their  troubles  and  reestablishment  of 
self-confidence. 
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Small  Loan  Fund 

Project  officials  recognized  the  need 
for  a  revolving  welfare  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  employees.  Occasion- 
ally collections  were  taken  up  among 
the  workers  in  instances  of  dire  need 
where  repayment  would  never  be 
made,  but  it  was  the  expectation  that 
all  money  advanced  from  the  welfare 
fund  would  be  repaid  promptly. 
There  were  few  failures  to  make  good. 
When  the  project  began  operations  in 
October  1935,  the  workers  were  paid 
$65  per  month  for  clerical  services, 
and  $55  for  common  labor.  Of 
course  they  had  no  cash  resources, 
and  sometimes  no  sense  of  the  value 
of  money.  While  they  were  getting 
on  their  feet  and  paying  up  past  debts 
they  were  allowed  to  borrow  small 
sums  from  the  welfare  fund  with  little 
checkup  as  to  the  proposed  use. 
Gradually  the  lines  were  tightened, 
and  when  material  salary  increases 
were  made  in  August,  1936,  it  was 
announced  that  thereafter  borrowing 
must  be  confined  to  emergency  pur- 
poses, such  as  sudden  operations  and 
accidents. 

The  maximum  loans  were  $io  in 
amount,  as  when  the  wife  of  an  em- 
ployee attempted  suicide,  incurring 
expensive  hospital  fees,  or  when  a 
worker  needed  an  artificial  eye  and 
could  not  make  immediate  payment. 
The  record  which  was  kept  showed 
at  a  glance  the  number  of  loans  made 
to  each  borrower  with  the  date  and 
amount  lent.  If  his  name  appeared 
frequently  he  was  quizzed  for  the 
reason,  usually  resulting  in  cessation 


of  loans.  Five  dollars  was  the  nor- 
mal maximum  loan,  all  repayments 
being  made  on  pay  days  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  or  less.  Instances  of 
abuse  of  the  loan  privilege  no  doubt 
could  be  found,  yet  w^hen  a  grand 
total  of  171 1  loans  amounting  to 
$5,^71.2.8  are  made,  and  with  almost 
no  losses,  there  appears  ample  justi- 
fication for  the  policy. 

The  Business  Census  workers  re- 
ceived their  W.  P.  A.  pay  checks 
promptly,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
borrow  or  go  in  debt  because  of  pro- 
longed delay,  as  has  been  the  case  on 
some  projects. 

Night  School  Attendance 

Philadelphia  offers  countless  adult 
educational  opportunities  at  little  or 
no  cost  to  the  student.  Mr.  Short 
of  the  Census  Bureau  found  it  only 
necessary  to  make  contacts  with  the 
proper  authorities  to  receive  their 
complete  and  hearty  support  in  secur- 
ing unusual  facilities  for  the  Census 
employees.  Not  only  were  all  the 
usual  opportunities  made  known  and 
available  to  Census  workers,  but 
exceptions  were  made  as  to  age  limits, 
and  other  regulations  waived  in 
justifiable  cases  upon  request  of  Cen- 
sus officials.  In  the  autumn  of  1936 
there  were  1 1 1  persons  enrolled  for  a 
wide  variety  of  extension  courses  of  a 
vocational  or  cultural  nature.  The 
Business  Census  consequently  saw  no 
need  or  justification  for  an  educa- 
tional program  of  its  own. 
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Sporting  Prognim 
Athletic  and  social  activities  were 
well  organized  and  largely  attended, 
doing  much  to  cement  good  feeling 
among  the  employees,  and  enabling 
the  administrative  group  from  Wash- 
ington to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  local  people.  Early  in  the 
fall  of  1935,  shortly  after  the  project 
began  to  function,  a  bridge  club  and 
an  eight  team  bowling  league  were 
organized .  Several  dances  were  held , 
at  the  expense  of  project  officials. 
In  the  spring  of  1936,  11  soft-ball 
teams  were  organized  among  the 
men,  as  well  as  a  4  team  league  for 
girls.  Boys"  and  girls'  basketball, 
horseback  riding,  and  pinochle  were 
among  the  other  activities  sponsored. 
In  the  fall  of  1936  the  bowling, 
bridge,  pinochle,  and  basketball  or- 
ganizations were  revived  and  en- 
larged. Prizes  were  donated  to  the 
card  enthusiasts  by  local  merchants, 
to  be  awarded  high-scoring  players  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  season.  A 
rifle  team  proved  popular,  especially 
with  ex-service  men,  and  the  iiith 
Infantry  loaned  the  use  of  its  armory 
for  a  practice  ground.  Several  shoot- 
ing contests  were  held  with  outside 
organizations,  including  the  iiith 
Infantry.  Athletic  equipment  for 
baseball  and  basketball  was  donated 
by  the  administrative  staff,  and  the 
Central  High  School  gymnasium  was 
secured  for  basketball  practice. 
Whether  played  within  or  without 
the  project,  athletic  contests  have 
been  characterized  by  good  sports- 
manship and  fair  play.     Except  for 


bowling  and  rifle  practice,  compara- 
tively little  money  has  been  spent, 
with  the  result  that  anyone  could 
participate  even  though  he  had  family 
responsibilities  and  a  small  income. 
With  an  average  of  183  persons  ac- 
tively engaged  in  social  and  athletic 
contests  every  week,  and  many  others 
as  interested  spectators,  much  pleas- 
ure and  physical  benefits  resulted,  and 
a  sense  of  group  loyalty  and  solidarity 
were  fostered. 

What  Are  the  Results- 
What  results  may  we  expect  from  a 
program  of  personnel  and  welfare 
work  patterned  on  the  lines  laid 
down?  Can  these  people  ever  stand 
on  their  own  feet  again?  If  they  are 
able  to  do  so,  have  they  been  robbed 
of  initiative  and  aggressiveness?  In 
short,  are  these  methods  practical? 
At  this  date  a  complete  and  conclu- 
sive answer  must  wait  upon  further 
industrial  and  relief  policies — it  is 
too  soon  to  pontificate.  However, 
the  author  has  confidence  in  the  main 
outlines  of  such  a  program,  and  be- 
lieves he  can  discern  an  overwhelm- 
ing balance  of  good  results  to  come 
or  already  at  hand. 

Some  Weaklings 
We  must  first  of  all  recognize  that 
our  Census  employees  cannot  be  set 
down  all  in  one  category.  Among 
them  are  persons  who  are  not  capable 
of  standing  on  their  own  feet  no  mat- 
ter how  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions may  be.  They  lack  foresight, 
do  not  know  the  value  of  money, 
perhaps  feel  that  the  state  owes  them 
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a  living  whether  they  work  or  not. 
We  always  have  cases  of  that  type, 
though  in  "good"  times  we  allow 
private  charity  to  care  for  them  when 
they  are  too  lazy  to  work.  Among 
them  we  find  the  dishonest  and 
fraudulent  types,  who  will  get  on 
relief  illegally  if  they  cannot  do  so  by 
fair  means,  and  who  will  conceal  the 
fact  that  other  members  of  the  family 
are  working  in  order  to  stay  on  the 
relief  lists  themselves. 

Our  Census  employees  were  rarely 
of  a  criminal  or  vicious  type,  but  did 
include  a  generous  mixture  of  the 
weak  and  dependent  specimens  of 
humanity. 

Some  Ha7idicapped 

A  second  category  of  relief  workers 
on  the  Business  Census  would  include 
some  of  the  first  group  and  many 
others  as  well.  A  general  term  ap- 
plicable is  "partial-employables,"  in- 
dicating that  one  or  more  defects  mar 
their  chances  of  private  employment. 
These  pitiful  castoffs  of  private  busi- 
ness will  be  given  a  chance  in  industry 
or  trade  only  after  all  heartier  speci- 
mens have  been  hired.  Age,  crippled 
limbs,  or  physical  deformity  handi- 
cap a  number  of  persons,  but  less 
evident  weaknesses  of  physique  or 
pearance  bar  a  larger  group  from 
private  enterprise,  while  long  idleness 
or  lack  of  particular  training  effec- 
tively stand  in  the  way  of  others. 
However  eager  to  learn  and  work 
they  may  be,  their  personalities  or 
infirmities  often  prove  insuperable 
obstacles  to  success.  The  private 
employer  wants  youth,  health,  good 


looks,  personality,  and  looks  askance 
at  all  who  have  been  long  unem- 
ployed. 

The  Normal  and  Useful 

The  third  and  final  category  of  our 
relief  workers  consists  of  decent, 
honest,  hard  working  persons  in  good 
health,  of  neat  appearance,  and  rela- 
tively young.  They  range  in  age  from 
sixteen  to  forty  or  more,  and  their 
unemployment  came  about  because 
of  no  real  fault  of  their  own.  Their 
employer  went  bankrupt,  installed 
labor  saving  machinery,  sold  out  his 
business,  or  reduced  his  force  with 
slack  times.  Many  of  the  younger 
persons  have  never  been  able  to 
"land  a  job,"  so  there  has  been  no 
acid  test  of  fitness  applied  to  them. 

Kugged  Individuals  Result 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Census 
administrators  to  release  employees 
on  completion  of  their  work  in  a 
normal,  useful,  self-reliant  state — 
"rugged  individuals"  as  nearly  as 
industrial  social  conditions  allow. 
To  this  end  it  was  emphasized  that 
medical  service  and  other  "paternal" 
aids  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  rather  a 
means  of  rebuilding  physical  and 
mental  fiber  to  a  point  where  the 
individual  could  stand  on  his  own 
feet  without  assistance. 

It  must  be  said  that  professional 
men,  business  firms,  landlords  and 
welfare  and  medical  associations  in 
and  about  Philadelphia  showed  great 
sympathy  and  cordiality  toward  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  officials  and 
their  charges.  Through  the  process 
of  incurring  debts  the  individual  and 
his  family  frequently  had  lost  touch 
with  their  local  tradesmen  and  med- 
ical practitioner.  Scores  of  these 
business  and  professional  men  were 
approached  with  the  permission  of 
the  worker,  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments consummated  whereby  small 
payments  could  be  made  on  old 
debts,  usually  scaled  down,  or  new 
commitments  made  at  a  rate  which 
the  debtor  could  handle  on  his  small 
pay. 

New  business  has  in  this  way  been 
built  up  for  the  local  neighborhoods, 
business  sorely  needed  by  grocers  and 
practitioners,  while  old  debts  were 
being  forgiven  or  liquidated  on  easy 
payments.  The  debtor  regains  his 
self    respect,    receives    friendly    and 


understanding  service  from  a  doctor 
or  dentist  who  knew  him  in  better 
times,  and  who  is  glad  to  welcome 
him  once  more  as  a  man  who  pays  his 
own  way,  supports  his  family,  and 
has  come  home  again,  reintegrated 
with  his  local  community. 

What  will  happen  to  the  majority 
of  Business  Census  employees,  happy, 
rehabilitated,  useful,  but  out  of  work 
once  the  Business  Census  ends?  The 
answer  depends  on  the  combined 
future  policies  of  Federal  and  state 
relief  programs,  together  with  the 
health  of  our  economic  system. 

The  uritcr  accepts  full  rcipotisibility  for  the  material  thert- 
m;  at  the  same  time  he  feels  that  his  indebtedness  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  should  be  acknowledged^  for  without  the  cordial 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  many  officials  and  employees 
with  whom  contacts  were  established,  the  article  could  not  have 
been  written.  Official  records,  interviews,  written  and  oral 
questions,  tvere  freely  employed  to  supplement  observations 
made  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  sincere  attempt  was  then  made  to 
report  objectively. 


Eyesight 
Surveys 


The  Effect  ofCorrected  Vision  of  Employees 
on  Production,  Increased  Earnings,  Reduced 
Accidents,     and     Compensation     Claims. 


By  M.  Allen  Vogel 

New  York  Citv 


THE  success  of  any  organization 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  efficiency  of  its  employees. 
This  factor  is  generally  recognized 
bv  modern  executives.  However, 
the  difficulty  has  been  that  we  have 
never  thoroughly  analysed  all  the 
factors  that  efficiency  depends  upon. 
And  so  often  we  have  neglected  one 
of  its  chief  components — GOOD 
VISION. 

To  the  employer,  good  vision  in 
his  employees  means — An  increase 
in  production;  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  workmanship;  less 
waste  in  materials;  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  accidents. 

Let  me  give  specific  hgures  on  the 
relationship  between  good  vision  and 
increased  production.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  report  to  the  Eyesight  Con- 


servation Council  from  C.  A. 
Whiting,  Treasurer,  Whiting  &  Davis 
Company,  Plainheld,  New  Jersey. 
"In  one  department  the  first  month 
after  an  Ophthalmological  Survey 
was  conducted  and  those  employees 
who  were  advised  to  wear  glasses  did 
so,  production  in  that  department 
increased  17%." 

The  following  is  another  report 
made  to  the  Eyesight  Conservation 
Council  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  of  Six-hundred- 
eighteen  (618)  employees  of  Michael 
Stern  &  Company. 

Increased  Earnings 

"The  eyes  of  six-hundred-eighteen 

(618)  employees  of  Michael  Stern  & 

Company  were  thoroughly  examined 

and   seventy-nine  and   one-tenth   per 
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cent  (79. 1%)  were  found  :o  have 
defects  of  vision.  A  record  to  show 
increase  of  average  hourly  earnings 
of  ten  basic  cases  where  defective 
vision  was  corrected  is  shown  below . " ' 


J.O. 

Feb. 

March 

Apr,l 

M.>. 

Case  I 

49 

48 

49* 

49 

57 

Case  1 

43* 

50 

5> 

53 

Case  3 

43 

44 

43* 

47 

Case  4 

5° 

46* 

47 

Si 

Case  <, 

49 

49* 

43 

46 

Case  f 

19 

33 

35' 

4S 

Case  7 

94* 

107 

109 

104 

Case  S 

64* 

68 

69 

70 

Case  y 

45 

43* 

47 

48 

5^ 

, 

60 

60* 

56 

62. 

86 



The  month  in  which  the  correction  of  defective  vision 
was  made  is  indicated  by  *. 

Case  no.  5  is  the  only  one  which 
shows  a  decrease.  Upon  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  cause  for  this,  it  was 
found  that  the  operator  had  been 
transferred  to  a  new  job  in  which  a 
lower  rate  was  paid. 

Insofar  as  the  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployee engaged  in  close  work  is  con- 
cerned, let  me  quote  from  an  article 
submitted  by  Bishop  N.  Harman  to 
the  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
January,  192.3. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  continuous  close  work  en- 
genders fatigue,  and  that  the  liability 
of  damage  to  the  eyes  is  increased 
where  there  exist  errors  of  refraction 
or  of  muscular  inbalancies.  In  some 
cases  there  occurs  a  breakdown  in  the 
ability  of  the  worker  to  continue  his 
work  and  this  results  in  a  loss  to  the 
worker  himself,  to  the  employer,  and 
to  the  community." 


Effect  of  Close  Work 
The  basis  for  this  observat 
investigation  of  the  records 
thousand  (7000)  private  eye 
It  was  found  that  four- 
eighty  (480)  of  the  seven 
(7000)  were  myopes,  thirty- 
cent  (38%)  engaging  in 
close  work  and  sixty-two 
(6iVt)  were  not  occupied 
tinuous  close  work. 


ion  is  the 
of  seven 
patients, 
hundred- 
thousand 
eight  per 
habitual 
per  cent 
in    con- 


Work  and  pinms  not  so  ingageJ 

T 

pcofPaticnis 

No. 

Break- 
downs 

Damage 

Total  of 
Failures 

Workers 
gaged 

habitually  en-  f 
n  close  work      \ 

.8} 
.00% 

70 
38.1% 

17 
.5% 

97 

53% 

Other  W 

orkers                    < 

2-97 
100% 

1.4% 

7.05% 

18 

9.4% 

Again  with  reference  to  efficiency 
let  me  quote  from  an  article  submitted 
to  the  National  Safety  News,  Decem- 
ber 1919  by  Clarence  E.  Ralston, 
Safety  Director,  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  "After 
the  examinaion  of  the  eyes  of  seven- 
thousand  sixteen  (7,016)  employees 
and  the  fitting  of  glasses  to  those 
who  needed  them,  the  cause  of  in- 
juries has  been  greatly  reduced  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion has  been  greatly  improved. 
Fatigue  resulting  from  eye-strain  was 
practically  eliminated." 

With  reference  to  the  factor  show- 
ing a  decline  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents occurring,  let  me  quote  from  a 
report  to  the  Factory  and  Industrial 
Management,  October  1931,  by  San- 
ford  DeHart,  Director,  Hospital  and 
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Employment  Departments  of  R.   K.  these  facts  is  how  is  he  to  deal  with 

LeBlond    Machine    Tool    Co.,  Cin-  this  problem? 

cinnati,  Ohio.     "With  the  installa-  ^      ■  i^  c 

r'                             J    1             1  Eyestzht  Surveys 
tion  oi  an  eye  room,  and  the  conduct- 
ing of  periodic  visual  check-ups  of  our  The  writer  has  been  specializing  in 
employees,   our  company  has  saved  Ophthalmological  Surveys  for  a  great 
more  than  Thirty-thousand  Dollars  number  of  years  and  is  taking  this 
($30,000)  in  the  past  fourteen  (14)  occasion  to  show  how  a  specific  case 
years  with  reference  to  compensation  ^'^^  worked  out. 
cases  arising  from  eye  injuries.  We  were   approached   by   a   large 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  watch  manufacturing  company  em- 

in  reducing  accidents  is  to  ascertain  ploying    six-hundred    (600)    people, 

the  visual  acuity  of  the  worker  when  with  reference  to  conducting  a  survey 

he    is    hired.     Also    the    employee's  ^o^    x}[icvci.     The    first    step    was    to 

visual  acuity  should  be  tested  peri-  eliminate    those    who    had    normal 

odically.  vision  and  did  not  need  further  ex- 
amination.    Of     the    Five-hundred- 

Improving  Illumination  eighty-four  (584)  employees  seen  it 

Next  in  importance  after  the  visual  was  found  that  Three-hundred- 
acuity  has  been  ascertained  and  de-  seventy-two  (371)  employees  had 
fects  corrected,  is  to  furnish  adequate  normal  vision  and  that  the  vision 
illumination.  There  is  not  only  a  of  Two-hundred-twelve  (iii)  em- 
diminuation  of  spoiled  work,  where  ployees  was  defective.  This  group  of 
good  industrial  lighting  is  in  force,  Two-hundrcd-twelve(iii)  employees 
but  the  worker's  vision  is  conserved.  whose  vision  was  below  normal  were 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  survey  made  ^^^^  given  a  thorough  eye-examina- 

by  an  engineering  society  in  which  it  ^^'^'^     ^J     ^     Registered     Ophthal- 

was  found  that  in  a  plant  employing  mologist,  (M.D.,  Eye  Specialist), 

many  workers  who  were  under  thirty  The  statistics  on  this  group  is  as 

(30)  years  of  age,  the  production  was  follows : 

increased    twenty-five  per  cent  (159,)  dumber  of  employees  v.s.on  below  normal ... 

simply    by   eliminating   glare   and    Un-  Number  of  employees  wearing  glasses  whose 

pleasant    shadows.       The    same   inten-  present  glasses  were  satisfactory LI 

sity  of  light  and  the  same  equipment  ^""1°"  °^  ""?'">'"'  T"'"^  ^'"'"  "^"'^ 

J     ,  ,        .  ",■  glasses  were  not  satisfactory 44 

were  used,  but  the  improper  direction  Number   of  employees   who   needed    medical 

of  light  was  corrected.  attention 3 

These    facts    and    figures    speak    for  Number  ofemployees  who  were  adyised  to  wear 

.u    _      I                    J      1    /-     ■      1          1                 .  glasses  so  that  their  yision  would  be  brought 

themselves  and  definitely  show  the  to  normal .    1,4 

relations    between    good    vision  and  

efficiency.     The  immediate  question  ^'^   ^'^ 

that  present  itself  to  an  executive  of  In    total   a    group    of   One-hundred- 

an  organization  upon  realization  of  ninety-eight    (198)    employees    were 
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advised  to  wear  glasses  so  rhat  their 
vision  will  be  brought  to  normal. 

A  few  months  later  we  were  ad- 
vised by  an  executive  of  this  watch 
company  that  there  had  been  a 
marked  increase  in  production  and  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  work- 
manship. Another  point  of  interest 
to  this  executive  was  that  this  com- 
pany now  has  individual  records 
showing  the  actual  condition  of  the 
eyes  of  each  employee.  This  is  im- 
portant in  the  medico-legal  side  of 
defective  vision  in  compensation  cases 
in  which  the  previous  condition  of 
the  eye  or  vision  was  not  known. 

Value  of  Eyesight  Records 
The  importance  of  records  of  the 
individual  of  employee's  eyes  cannot 
be  stressed  enough.  Every  industrial 
eye  injury,  no  matter  how  trivial  it 
may  seem  at  first,  is  a  possible  case 
for  litigation .  For  this  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons  when  first  seen  after 
the  accident  a  complete  history 
should  be  taken  as  to  when,  where, 
and  how  the  present  injury  occurred. 
Also  any  pertinent  information  con- 
cerning the  previous  eye  injuries  and 
diseases.  Records  should  be  made  of 
the  visual  acuity  of  each  eye  and  of 
any  evidence  of  former  injuries  or 
diseases  or  gross  refractive  errors. 
Such  records  are  sometimes  very  val- 
uable when  a  claim  for  disability 
resulting  from  an  accident  comes  up 


in  court.  This  may  be  many  months 
or  even  years  later.  In  the  mean- 
time the  employee's  story  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  injury  may  have 
changed  completely  as  well  as  include 
a  denial  of  previous  eye  disability. 

Evaluation  of  visual  loss  resulting 
from  an  injury  is  often  complicated 
by  the  presence  in  the  same  eye  of  a 
non-compensable  or  pre-existing  de- 
fect. This  might  be  a  pathological 
change  or  error  in  refraction.  It  has 
been  shown  that  such  defects  are  pres- 
ent in  over  twenty  per  cent  (2.0%) 
of  workers.  In  these  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  percentage  of  the 
total  disability  is  the  result  of  the 
recent  accident.  Very  often  workers 
will  not  admit  that  the  eye  was 
previously  defective. 

Industry  has  recognized  the  need 
of  such  surveys  to  some  extent  and 
large  organizations  such  as.  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Keystone  Leather 
Company,  National  Lamp  Works  of 
G.  E.  Company,  Sheffield  Farms  Com- 
pany, Campbell  Soup  Company,  and 
Whiting  Davis  Company,  are  known 
to  be  conducting  surveys  along  these 
or  similar  lines. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
industry  as  a  whole  should  not  in- 
stitute these  surveys  as  a  permanent 
factor  towards  increasing  efficiency 
and  production. 


Federal 
Statistics 


How  Cost  of  Living  Figures,  Reports  on 
Employment,  Payrolls  and  Man-Hours  are 
being  Improved,  and  Personnel  Methods  in 
the    Census   Bureau   are   Being   Developed. 


Extracts  from  Annual  Report 
Central  Statistical  Board. 


IN  JUNE  1933,  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  was  established  (as  a  Fed- 
eral Agency): — 

(/)  To  encourage  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  statistical  agencies, 

(2)  To  discourage  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
collection    of    data, 

(j)  To  plan  and  promote  improve- 
ments in  statistical  information. 

Below  are  extracts  from  its  last 
(1936)  Annual  Report,  covering  mat- 
ters of  special  interest  to  personnel 
men. 

Cost  of  Living 

Comprehensive  family-expenditure 
surveys,  with  the  plans  for  which  the 
Board  was  actively  concerned,  have 
been  under  way  during  the  last  18 
months.     These  surveys  will  obtain 


the  most  extensive  and  best  organized 
information  yet  made  available  on 
the  kind,  quality,  quantity,  and 
value  of  goods  purchased  for  family 
use.  They  will  provide  descriptions 
of  the  consumption  patterns  charac- 
teristic of  various  types  of  families  at 
different  income  levels  in  various 
types  of  localities  and  will  make 
available  the  "budgets"  necessary  for 
revising  cost-of-living  indexes  to  rep- 
resent present  day  conditions  more 
dependably. 

In  addition,  new  information  on 
inter-city  differences  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  made  available  during 
the  past  year  through  a  retail-price 
and  cost-of-living  survey  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  in 
connection  with  which  the  board  was 
instrumental  in  eliminating  duplicate 
price  reporting. 
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family  Expenditures 
On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board's  Committee  on  Retail  Prices 
and  Cost  of  Living  Studies,  a  research 
unit  was  established  under  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  to  draw 
up  plans  for  a  new  type  of  survey  of 
family  expenditures.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  research  unit 
through  loans  of  personnel  and  by 
making  available  the  results  of  their 
experience  in  this  field.  The  Board 
also  contributed  personnel  and  as- 
sisted in  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
the  new  type  of  survey  by  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Retail  Prices. 

Under  the  plans  developed  for  the 
new  type  of  survey  a  random  sample 
of  families  of  selected  major  types 
was  to  be  asked  to  give  information 
on  family  composition,  on  family 
income,  and  on  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. On  the  basis  of  this  random 
sample  a  controlled  sample  was  to  be 
set  up  with  a  small  and  approxi- 
mately equal  number  of  families  from 
each  of  300  or  less  types  of  families 
selected  to  represent  various  occupa- 
tions, income  strata,  and  family  com- 
positions. Detailed  information  on 
expenditures  was  then  to  be  obtained 
from  this  controlled  sample.  This 
procedure  should  make  possible  rea- 
sonably legitimate  comparisons  be- 
tween the  consumption  habits  of  like 
families  in  different  communities  and 
also  the  portrayal  of  consumption 
habits  in  any  locality  in  terms  of  the 
family  types  there  prevalent. 


Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 
The  general  plans  for  this  new 
type  of  survey  on  their  completion  by 
the  research  unit  established  under 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
were  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  These  Bureaus 
then  completed  the  detailed  plans  and 
assumed  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  inquiry  as 
two  "works  projects"  known  jointly 
as  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  mean- 
while, proceeded  to  bring  to  com- 
pletion its  surveys  of  urban  wage- 
earner  expenditures,  which  were 
started  in  1934. 

The  communities  covered  by  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  have 
been  allocated  between  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  on  the  basis  of  size, 
the  first  agency  working  in  large 
cities  and  the  second  in  rural  areas 
and  in  small  cities  and  towns.  The 
larger  and  random  sample  above 
mentioned  consists  of  approximately 
165,000  urban  families  in  about  50 
cities  and  approximately  55,000  vil- 
lage and  farm  families  in  about  1.0 
rural  areas;  the  smaller  and  controlled 
sample  is  composed  of  about  30,000 
urban  and  2.5,000  rural  families.  Co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  two 
Bureaus  is  provided  through  an  inter- 
departmental steering  committee. 

Differences  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
The   Works   Progress   Administra- 
tion conducted  during  1935  a  pioneer- 
ing study  of  the  cost  of  fixed  quantity 
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budgets  for  manual  workers'  families 
in  low-income  groups,  covering  59 
cities.  Unlike  the  usual  cost  of  living 
indexes,  this  study  has  made  avail- 
able estimates  which  directly  com- 
pare the  cost  of  living  in  March  1935 
for  a  family  of  four  in  each  of  the 
cities  canvassed  with  that  in  the 
other  cities.  Comparisons  are  made 
for  each  of  two  such  fixed  quantity 
budgets:  One  representing  a  main- 
tenance standard  and  including  a 
restricted  but  reasonably  adequate 
list  of  purchases,  the  other  represent- 
ing an  emergency  standard  and 
omitting  all  items  which  can  be 
temporarily  dispensed  with  under 
emergency  conditions. 

On  the  Board's  recommendation, 
an  arrangement  was  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Works'  Progress  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  by  which  duplicate  collec- 
tion of  prices  was  avoided  and  the 
study  carried  on  more  economically 
through  cooperation  between  the 
two  agencies  in  the  field  work. 

Social  Security  Statistics 

Data  on  employment,  pay  rolls,  and 
man-hours  now  come  chiefly  from 
three  sources:  (^)  Voluntary  monthly 
reports  from  a  sample  group  of  em- 
ployers, mostly  made  to  the  Federal 
and  State  Departments  of  Labor;  (f) 
comprehensive  surveys  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  (c) 
reports  to  the  banking  authorities, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  other  agencies. 

The  administration   of  the  Social 


Security  Act  will  superimpose  a  new 
system  of  required  reports  on  these 
established  reporting  services.  These 
new  reports  will  cover  at  frequent 
intervals  practically  all  forms  of 
employment  except  employment  on 
farms,  in  domestic  service,  and  in 
the  various  divisions  of  government. 
The  new  reports  offer  a  promise  of 
important  additions  to  available  sta- 
tistical information  on  employment 
and  pay  rolls  in  industries  not  now 
adequately  covered,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  present  difficult  statistical 
and  administrative  problems  for  both 
the  Social  Security  Board  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Increased  Reporting 
The  Social  Security  Act  as  it  now 
stands  will  add  materially  to  the 
number,  complexity,  and  cost  of 
reports  which  must  be  made  by  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  burden  of  addi- 
tional reports  is  aggravated  by  statu- 
tory variations  in  the  definitions  of 
wages  and  employment  under  the 
Federal  and  State  Social  Security 
Acts.  At  least  four  new  kinds  of 
reports  will  be  required  of  substan- 
tially every  firm  employing  eight  or 
more  persons  and  operating  in  a 
State  which  has  an  approved  un- 
employment compensation  system. 
These  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Fediral  ummployment  compinsatimi  '.is  return. — An 
employer  with  eight  or  more  employees  must  report  total 
wages,  including  cash  value  of  board  and  room  and  other 
non-cash  payments,  paid  during  the  year,  (.\nnual, 
beginning  in  1937;  1936  is  first  year  covered.) 

(i)  Fidcrat  old-age  benefit  tax  return. — An  employer 
with  one  or  more  employees  must  report  total  wages, 
paid  as  defined  under  (i),  except  that  wages  in  excess  of 
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$5,000  paid  to  any  one  person  during  any  calendar  vcar 
are  excluded.     (Monthly,  beginning  in  January  1957.^ 

(5)  FtJeral  olii-age  benefit  hiforwtitioital  return.  An  em- 
ployer having  one  or  more  employees  must  report  quar- 
terly after  June  1937  on  wages,  as  defined  under  (2.),  paid 
to  every  individual  in  his  employ  who  is  subject  to  the 

(4)  State  unemfloyrmnt  compensation  tax  (or  other') 
rttum. — An  employer  must  report,  in  each  State  having 
an  unemployment  compensation  plan  (if  his  operations 
are  subject  to  the  law),  information  on  wages  paid, 
number  of  employees,  and  usually,  the  number  of  man- 
hours  worked.  The  employers  covered,  the  information 
called  for,  the  definitions  of  wages  and  employment,  and 
the  frequency  of  returns  vary  from  State  to  State. 

In  view  of  these  additional  report- 
ing requirements  and  the  extensive 
coverage  of  these  laws,  the  technical 
committee  appointed  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Board  to  deal  with  em- 
ployment and  payroll  reports  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  urged,  and 
the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  agreed, 
that  tax  forms  and  other  reporting 
requirements  under  this  act  should 
for  the  present  be  kept  as  simple  as 
sound  administration  will  permit. 

B.  L.  S.  Statistics  Continue 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  it  will  be  some  time  before  any 
employment  and  pay-roll  reports 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  can  be 
systematized  and  tabulated  with  the 
promptness  necessary  to  make  them 
useful  as  a  part  of  current  analyses  of 
changes  in  business.  Consequently 
the  Central  Statistical  Board  has 
taken  the  position  that  for  the  pres- 
ent it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  existing  voluntary  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  their  cooperating  agencies. 
The  Social  Security  Board  and  the 


Central  Statistical  Board  also  agree 
that,  as  a  long-run  policy,  the  report- 
ing program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  should  be  so  planned  as  to  yield 
both  current  general  data  and  spe- 
cialized nonrecurrent  data  on  such 
questions  as  migration  of  labor,  ir- 
regular operation  of  industry,  super- 
annuation and  occupational  shifts,  in 
a  form  which  will  serve  other  inter- 
ests of  public  policy  in  addition  to 
those  involved  directly  in  adminis- 
tering the  Social  Security  Act. 

Classification  of  Industries 
One  step  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  taken.  In  connection 
with  unemployment  compensation 
statistics  in  the  several  States  having 
acts  on  this  subject,  the  Board's  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  em- 
ployers be  separated  into  about  70 
major  groups  of  industries  in  accord- 
ance with  a  standard  industrial  classi- 
fication being  worked  out  by  the 
Division  of  Placement  and  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Social  Security  Board,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  maintenance  of  a  central  Na- 
tion-wide list  of  addresses  of  business 
firms  is  a  contribution  to  the  collec- 
tion of  economic  information  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Personnel  Survey  of  Census  Bureau 
The  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
work  and  methods  of  the  Bureau  of 
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the  Census  which  the  Central  Statis- 
tical Board  undertook  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
early  in  1934  has  continued  to  be  an 
important  phase  of  the  Board's  ac- 
tivity. The  first  set  of  recommenda- 
tions, transmitted  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Census  Survey  in  October  1934, 
urged  upon  the  Bureau :  (i)  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  current  sys- 
tem of  personnel  records,  (2.)  the 
adoption  of  a  recruitment  policy 
which  would  result  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  younger  and  professionally 
trained  persons,  (3)  the  inauguration 
of  a  systematic  training  program  for 
new  members  of  the  staff  of  this 
Bureau  and  for  those  given  new 
assignments,  (4)  the  formulation  of  a 
definite  plan  of  job  rotation  to  meet 
the  varying  work  burdens  of  the 
several  divisions,  and  (5)  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  position  of  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Director  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations. 

Referring  to  this  first  report  of  the 
Board's  committee,  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  as  reproduced  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
commerce  for  1935,  says: 

■  'The  Bureau  has  not  only  approved 
this  report  but  has  already  taken 
notable  steps  in  carrying  out  its 
recommendations.  A  careful  recruit- 
ment policy  has  been  followed  and  a 
course  in  elementary  statistical  pro- 
cedures, such  as  those  required  of  a 
statistical  clerk,  has  been  conducted 


for  all  temporary  and  professional 
clerks  who  wished  to  participate. 
A  thorough  training  program  was 
instituted  for  all  employees  assigned 
to  work  on  the  schedules  and  results 
of  the  quinquennial  Census  of  Agri- 
culture; and  a  special  field-work 
course  was  given  to  candidates  for 
the  position  of  area  supervisors  on 
this  inquiry. 

Younger  Professional  Men 
At  the  time  the  Board  began  its 
survey  only  six  of  the  seven-hundred- 
odd  permanent  employees  of  the 
Bureau  held  professional  classifica- 
tion in  the  civil  service.  The  number 
of  such  employees  has  since  increased 
to  Z3.  Several  major  positions  are 
included  among  those  for  which  the 
Bureau  has  obtained  new  personnel  of 
high  professional  and  technical  com- 
petence. 

The  Board's  survey  revealed  that 
for  a  long  period  of  years  the  average 
age  of  the  Bureau's  regular  employees 
had  been  gradually  increasing.  As  a 
result  the  Bureau,  unless  it  adopted  a 
policy  of  recruiting  younger  persons, 
was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
rapid  turnover  from  retirements  and 
was  meanwhile  handicapped  in  mak- 
ing flexible  adjustments  to  new  con- 
ditions. In  view  of  this  situation 
the  proportion  of  younger  persons 
among  those  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  lower  classifications  in 
the  Bureau  has  been  recently  in- 
creased. 


How  an  Organization  of  1500  Em- 
ployees, Upon  Whom  the  Management 
Depends  for  Maintenance  of  Good 
Public      Relations      is      Kept     Alive. 


Hotel  New  Yorker 
Personnel  Methods 


By  H.  A.  Barker 

Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 


THE  Supreme  Court  has  defined 
"good  will"  as  the  disposition 
of  the  customer  to  return  to  the 
place  where  he  has  been  well  served. 
What  is  more  important  to  a  Hotel 
than  good  will,  and  how  is  the 
customer  to  be  so  well  served  that  he 
will  return? 

One  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  a  Hotel  is  its  Personnel.  In 
the  first  place,  Management  makes 
general  house  rules  and  standard 
methods  of  operation.  In  turn  these 
rules  are  passed  on  through  an  execu- 
tive or  training  director,  to  Depart- 
ment Heads  and  on  down  to  members 
of  the  entire  staff. 

Selection  of  Kight  Personnel 
The  first  and  most  important  step 
in    Personnel    administration    is    the 
selection     of     the     new     employee. 


Frankly,  I  believe  if  those  who  are 
responsible  for  engaging  help  would 
use  specific  selection  standards,  labor 
turnover  would  be  lowered  consider- 
ably. If  labor  turnover  is  of  a 
healthy  low  standard,  efficiency  in 
work  and  service  is  bound  to  be  high. 

You  may  ask  what  procedure 
should  be  followed  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  My  answer  is  that  the 
new  employee  should  be  considered 
from  a  psychological  viewpoint  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  the  human 
element.  Method  of  approach,  atti- 
tude, appearance,  and  intelligence 
should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  func- 
tions of  the  job,  and  visualize  if  you 
will,  the  applicant  at  work  in  that 
job.  This  will  in  most  cases  help 
you  to  decide  whether  the  applicant 
is  qualified  or  not.     Be  fair  in  out- 
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lining  a  job  analysis  to  the  applicant; 
explain  the  work  to  be  done,  the 
working  hours,  rate  of  pay,  and  other 
pertinent  facts.  By  so  doing  you 
will  get  a  reaction  from  the  applicant 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  interested 
in  the  job,  which  will  be  your  de- 
ciding factor. 

Instructions 

After  the  new  employee  has  been 
engaged  he  should  be  given  a  brief 
outline  of  organization,  standard 
policies,  and  set-ups.  General  house 
rules  and  methods  of  operation 
naturally  come  from  Management. 
In  turn  they  are  passed  on  to  the 
training  director  and  department 
heads.  The  most  important  part  of 
any  instruction  is  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given.  In  expecting  these  rules 
to  be  carried  out  they  should  be  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  not  be  taken  as  a  hardship  by 
anyone;  rather  they  are  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  Management  from  long  experi- 
ence made  necessary  by  conditions 
as  they  change.  Furthermore  they 
are  rules  which  we  believe  best  to 
live  up  to  for  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  both  organization  and  employee — 
thus  saving  mistakes  from  lack  of 
experience,  and  enabling  the  employee 
to  quickly  become  a  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  organization. 

The  Department  Head  or  Junior 
Executive  then  gives  the  new  em- 
ployee general  instructions,  set-ups, 
working  hours,  etc.  pertinent  to  his 
job.  In  addition  to  informing  the 
new  employee  of  his  duties  and  work- 


ing hours,  and  giving  him  general 
instructions  concerning  operations, 
he  is  cautioned  regarding  any  special 
hazards  that  may  be  inherent  in  his 
job.  He  should  be  instructed  in  safe 
procedure,  and  where  any  particular 
house  rule  or  approved  method  of 
executing  any  detail  of  his  job  has 
been  adopted  by  the  management  in 
order  to  guard  against  accidents,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rule  and  the 
good  sense  of  obeying  it  should 
always  be  pointed  out. 

]oh  Training 

He  then  places  him  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  worker  to  be  trained 
for  his  specific  duties.  The  impor- 
tant point  at  this  stage  is  to  take 
sufficient  time  to  explain  fully  the 
most  efficient  and  safest  way  to  do 
the  job :  Tell  him  how  and  why;  show 
how,  demonstrate  if  necessary;  check 
his  performance  as  frequently  as 
necessary  to  insure  his  progress  is  in 
the  right  direction;  teach  him  to 
work  carefully  and  safely  to  prevent 
accidents — as  accidents  are  usually 
caused  by  carelessness,  and  result  in 
pain,  and  loss  of  time  and  money. 

Further  education  and  training  is 
done  in  ways  other  than  the  formal 
classroom  method.  As  an  example, 
bellmen  and  elevator  operators  form 
a  line-up  fifteen  minutes  before  they 
go  on  duty  every  day.  At  this  time 
each  man  is  inspected  for  general 
personal  appearance,  cleanliness,  and 
uniform  complete  and  in  perfect 
order.  After  inspection  they  con- 
gregate around  our  assistant  manager 
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in  charge  of  service,  for  orders  of  the 
day.  Complaints  are  brought  up 
for  attention  with  instructions  for 
remedy-  Suggestions  are  made  for 
general  improvement  of  service  and 
special  instructions  given  to  meet 
special  conditions.  After  this  get- 
together  is  completed  the  men  fall 
back  into  line  in  military  formation, 
marking  time  and  marching  parade 
fashion  to  their  respective  posts. 

Prnimid  Meetings 

How  is  the  kept  organization  alive 
to  all  these  things?  Each  Depart- 
ment head  holds  a  meeting  with  his 
own  group  once  a  week,  at  which 
time  complaints,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations  are  discussed  and 
acted  upon.  A  meeting  of  depart- 
ment heads  is  held  once  a  week  with 
management  to  discuss  matters  which 
have  been  brought  up  in  their  in- 
dividual department  meetings. 

A  great  deal  of  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Department  Head  or  Junior 
Executive  to  see  that  the  voice  of 
Management  reaches  every  individual 
employee.  By  the  same  token  the 
same  responsibility  applies  in  seeing 
that  the  voice  of  the  employee  reaches 
management  through  the  proper 
channels.  Some  of  our  best  sug- 
gestions to  improve  conditions,  serv- 
ice, economies,  etc.,  came  from  the 
employee  working  right  on  the  job. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  close  rela- 
tionship between  Management  and 
the  worker,  to  maintain  a  friendly 
feeling. 


Maintiihiiug  Spirit  de  Corps 
Management's  relation  to  em- 
ployees of  Hotel  New  Yorker  has 
always  been  very  liberal.  Each  year 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  the 
entire  staff  are  guests  of  management 
for  dinner.  An  Anniversary  Ball  is 
given  each  year.  A  competitive 
scholarship  to  Cornell  University  is 
available,  and  several  scholarships 
are  maintained  in  the  Geneva  Hotel 
Training  Courses.  Group  insurance 
is  offered  at  less  than  cost  to  all 
employees.  Personal  loans  are  ar- 
ranged at  lower  rates  of  interest  than 
could  be  arranged  outside.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled  by  promotion  when 
possible.  A  savings  bank  book  with 
a  cash  deposit  is  presented  to  every 
employee  having  a  child,  and  an 
equal  amount  is  deposited  annually. 
A  substantial  wage  increase  has  re- 
cently been  granted  the  entire  staff. 
We  have  vacations  with  pay. 

Education  and  training  has  been 
simplified  by  publishing  Operating 
Manuals  for  each  department.  These 
manuals  are  reviewed  weekly  during 
departmental  meetings,  to  instruct 
new  employees  without  set-ups,  and 
to  familiarize  older  employees. 

A  Service  Bulletin  is  sent  out 
monthly  to  all  employees,  and  con- 
tains information  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Hotels  in  our  Group. 
Our  Five  Year  Club  is  a  Social  Club 
of  which  all  employees  automatically 
become  members  when  they  have 
completed  five  consecutive  years  of 
service  in  our  employ.  There  are 
sports  activities  for  our  employees — 
such  as  baseball,  bowling,  etc. 
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Representative  Machinery  Is  Necessary, 
Not  Because  Some  Individuals  Do  Or  Do 
Not  Want  It,  But  Because  It  Is  The  Nec- 
essary Condition — The  Only  Condition — 
of  Protecting   Rightful    Group  Interests. 


New  Duties  in 
Personnel  Work 


By  Ordway  Tead 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 


HERE  in  America  we  must  look  at 
our  labor  problems  with  the 
realization  that  we  make  the 
profession  of  being  a  democratic  coun- 
try; and  this  colors  and  qualifies  in- 
creasingly the  problems  of  manage- 
ment. Whatever  design  or  pattern  is 
inevitably  unfolding  in  our  economic 
arrangement,  we  have  the  aspiration 
of  providing  for  the  ultimate  desires 
and  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Present  Economic  Arrangements 
We  have  a  situation  where  on  the 
side  of  employers,  managers  and  in- 
vestors very  wide  responsibilities 
have  grown  up.  These  groups  have 
assumed  that  the  following  crucial 
items  in  our  economy  belonged  to 
them  to  decide.  They  have  broadly 
undertaken  the  function  of  deciding 


what  is  going  to  be  produced,  when  it 
is  to  be  produced,  where  it  is  to  be 
produced,  how  much,  at  what  price, 
and  the  terms  of  employment. 

As  this  situation  has  worked  out  in 
the  American  economy  it  has  meant  a 
large  centering  of  responsibility  in  a 
comparatively  small  group — some 
300,000  to  400,000  in  responsible  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  our  large  busi- 
nesses. These  men  have  the  control 
of  our  economic  life  in  their  hands. 
For  that  situation  of  extreme  eco- 
nomic power  in  a  few  hands  to  work 
tolerably,  it  w^as  assumed  that  tinder 
free  competition  the  interplay  of  forces 
would  result  in  the  net  advantage  of 
the  whole  country.  And,  broadly 
speaking,  up  to  the  early  1900's  the 
development  of  our  economic  system, 
with  its  extraordinary  grant  of  power 
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to  business  management  groups,  did 
produce  a  tremendous  development  of 
our  economic  resources. 

But  free  competition  did  not  remain 
completely  in  effect,  as  we  came  into 
the  twentieth  century.  We  had  on 
the  one  hand  in  certain  backward  in- 
dustries acute  cut-throat  competition, 
and  in  others  a  trend  toward  larger 
and  larger  consolidation  with  con- 
trolled prices  which  is  still  going  on. 
The  assumption  that  the  free  working 
of  individualistic,  competitive  forces 
will  any  longer  act  as  the  major  cor- 
rective and  balancing  force  in  our  eco- 
nomic life,  is  in  my  viewpoint  an 
assumption  contrary  to  fact. 

And  the  way  in  which  these  condi- 
tions, as  they  have  developed,  have 
affected  the  bottom  of  our  economic 
pyramid,  has  not  brought  results,  if 
we  look  at  the  picture  honestly,  for  us 
to  be  unqualifiedly  proud  of.  We  all 
know  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  how 
this  set-up  has  tended  to  make  the  em- 
plovee  seriously  dependent  for  his 
livelihood  on  the  managers,  employ- 
ers and  investors.  He  has  a  shock- 
ingly low  standard  of  living.  He  is 
propertyless  as  regards  productive 
property  and  has  little  voice  in  the 
control  of  our  economic  structure. 
So  that  if  you  are  looking  at  a  pro- 
gressive democratic  country,  you 
have  to  realize  that  we  have  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  centralizing  power, 
of  developing  our  resources,  of  build- 
ing a  great  economic  machine.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  centralized 
responsibility  so  greatly  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  conditions  are  not 
at  all  satisfactory. 


Interference  Develops 

This  development  has,  of  course, 
led  to  interference  hj  the  public  on  the 
business  side.  Progressive  interfer- 
ence with  the  workings  of  business  as 
such  has  been  going  on  since  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  Act  in 
1887,  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission, 
all  the  anti-trust  legislation,  labor 
legislation  of  all  kinds,  and  the  in- 
come tax  more  recently  as  a  check  on 
corporate  activity.  These  are  the 
types  of  interference  I  refer  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
interference  and  effort  at  improve- 
ment from  within  both  from  the 
side  of  managers  and  from  the  side  of 
workers.  One  type  of  activity,  which 
began  roughly  in  1910,  was  the  mana- 
gerial technique  of  dealing  with  the 
labor  problem  as  a  problem  of  corpo- 
rate administration  functionally  dis- 
tinct from  production,  selling  and  fi- 
nance problems.  The  other  was  the 
development  of  the  labor  union  and  of 
collective  dealings  to  improve  the 
terms  of  the  labor  contract.  These 
two  major  developments  came  on  side 
by  side,  although  group  efforts  by 
workers  began  some  years  before  per- 
sonnel efforts  by  employers.  Both 
were  concerned  with  obtaining  better 
relations  between  employers  and 
workers. 

Employers  Think,  Employees  Feel 
In  our  economic  society  employers 
have  been  taking  the  thinking  respon- 
sibility and,  broadly  speaking,  they 
have  done  an  effective  job.  But  we 
must  remember  that  thinking  is  only 
part  of  our  life.     There  is  always  the 
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feeling  side  as  well  as  the  thinking. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  realize  that 
the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic pyramid  are  separated  from  the 
top  by  this  important  psychological 
distinction.  The  managing  group 
has  been  doing  the  thinking,  and  the 
workers  have  necessarily  been  doing 
the  feeling.  And  they  have  not  been 
feeling  so  happy  about  the  effect  of 
industrial  life  on  them.  They  have 
felt  deeply  without  being  very  articu- 
late about  it  and  without  the  benefits 
always  of  the  wisest  type  of  leader- 
ship. And  their  feelings  have 
prompted  them,  as  management  looks 
at  it,  to  acts  which  have  been  some- 
what disruptive.  They  want  a  better 
break  out  of  the  picture,  but  they 
have  been  relatively  unclear  as  to  how 
to  get  a  better  break. 

One  expression  of  their  feeling  has 
been  the  collective  bargaining  devel- 
opment which  started  back  in  the 
middle  8o's.  Developments  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  which  preceded 
our  own  and  yet  paralleled  them  in 
character,  can  show  us  what  are  the 
possible  gains  and  desirable  features 
of  group  negotiation.  These  can  be 
characterized  in  four  different  ways. 

Economic.  This  is  the  effort  to  sta- 
bilize labor  costs,  improve  and  make 
uniform  labor  standards.  Free  com- 
petition has  operated  disastrously  in 
the  labor  market.  Labor  has  certain 
ties  which  make  absolute  mobility 
impossible.  There  is  an  economic 
and  managerial  advantage  in  the  sta- 
bilization, not  of  wages,  but  of  labor 
costs.     And,  on  the  whole,  when  col- 


lective bargaining  covers  a  wide 
enough  area,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
achieve  that  end  of  stable  and  uniform 
labor  costs. 

Administrative.  As  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministration, the  case  for  group  ac- 
tivity is  so  obvious  it  should  need 
hardly  be  stressed.  In  a  large  aggre- 
gation of  workers,  the  simplest  thing 
to  do  is  to  find  one  uniform  method 
and  agency  through  which  to  deal 
with  them.  The  proportional  repre- 
sentation idea,  heard  of  so  much  in 
the  recent  months,  is  probably  a  tem- 
porizing measure.  It  is  nothingmore 
than  a  middle  of  the  road,  straddling 
situation.  Management  should  want 
to  deal  with  an  organic,  continuing 
body  representing  workers,  as  inclu- 
sive in  its  membership  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be.  And  this  indicates  a 
pattern  of  increasing  industrial  union- 
ism. Administratively,  that  is  what 
employers  should  want,  as  function- 
ally most  sound. 

Psychological.  On  the  psychologi- 
cal side,  collective  bargaining  aims  to 
contribute  to  the  self-respect  of  those 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  where 
employees  seek  some  say,  even  where 
it  is  only  a  critical  say,  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  shop. 

Spiritual.  Collective  bargaining 
tends  not  only  to  enhance  workers' 
self-respect  but  it  has  shown  itself  to 
strengthen  their  sense  of  equality.  It 
gives  the  workers  a  personal  dignity 
of  individual  and  group  status  in  re- 
spect to  economic  society;  and,  as  a 
good  democrat,  I  believe  that  has 
proved  to  be  a  desirable  thing. 
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Unions  Parallel  Corporations 
If  you  raise  a  question  as  to  whether 
labor  unions  arc  themselves  being  re- 
ally operated  in  a  democratic  way,  I 
would  agree  with  your  criticism.  I 
would  go  on  to  say  that  after  the 
present  transitional  period  is  over, 
one  of  the  earliest  reforms  to  he 
achievcd  should  be  for  the  unions 
themselves  to  develop  more  demo- 
cratic organization  procedures.  In 
this  respect  their  problems  parallel 
those  of  corporations! 

Thirty  years  ago  in  Europe  the  is- 
sues of  the  "closed  shop,"  "check- 
off," coercion  of  non-union  workers, 
"outside  agitators,"  were  already 
dead  as  fighting  issues.  All  these  are 
looked  upon  by  labor  as  subordinate 
to  the  main  issue  of  accepting  labor  or- 
ganization and  responsible  collective 
negotiation  as  continually  desirable. 
These  are  issues  of  a  transitional  pe- 
riod; and,  broadly  speaking,  where 
recognition  has  been  gained,  these 
procedural     differences     have     been 


ironea  out. 


Effect  on  Loyalty  and  Efficiency 

The  development  of  unionism  and 
collective  dealing  creates,  however, 
its  own  special  problems  of  which  I 
mention  two.  One  is  the  question  of 
divided  loyalty  of  employees  between 
the  employer  they  work  for  and  the 
union  they  belong  to.  To  what  ex- 
tent does  collective  bargaining  divide 
employee  interests  so  that  corporate 
morale  is  crucially  lessened.  Can 
good  corporate  leadership  overcome 
somewhat    the    tendencv    of    union 


members  to  look  to  the  union  for 
leadership? 

The  second  problem  is  the  im- 
proved relation  of  the  organized 
worker  and  of  his  union's  policy  to- 
ward production  standards,  improved 
efficiency,  and  new  machinery  which 
displaces  men.  Limitation  of  out- 
put, tacit  or  open,  is  a  fact  to  be  met 
whether  or  not  unionism  is  present. 
And  union  rules  are  looking  con- 
stantly to  protect  the  older  workers, 
the  slower  workers  and  the  security 
of  all  workers  in  their  jobs.  Union- 
ism may  and  sometimes  has  meant 
restriction  on  output  in  ways  that 
managers  have  resented.  How  can 
managers  handle  this  whole  situation 
so  that  collective  bargaining  and  rea- 
sonable productivity  at  low  unit  costs 
are  assured? 

May  I  leave  the  consideration  of 
these  two  vital  questions  until  we 
look  more  carefully  at  the  place  of  the 
personnel  or  industrial  relations  de- 
partment in  its  modern  set-up?  It 
may  well  prove  true  that  the  person- 
nel responsibility  of  managers  has  to 
be  more  broadly  and  deeply  viewed 
than  is  now  the  case.  A  proper  view 
of  the  respective  functions  and  obliga- 
tions of  personnel  departments  and  of 
labor  unions  where  collective  dealing 
is  a  fact  will  show  us  a  new  picture  of 
relative  responsibilities. 

New  Personnel  Management 
What  have  we  had  personnel  de- 
partments for?     I  am  here  asking  not 
about  employers'  motives  which  have 
often  been  confused  and  even  inade- 
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quate.  Fundamentally  the  personnel 
department  has  developed  as  a  good 
scientific  management,  functional 
idea.  There  were  so  many  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  relations  of  the 
workers  to  his  work  that  it  required 
a  specialized  skill  to  deal  with  them. 
It  required  a  kind  of  skill  which  could 
not  be  counted  on  from  the  normal 
line  executives.  The  benefits  of  this 
functionalization  have  by  now  been 
amply  demonstrated. 

A  question  has  arisen  in  some  minds 
as  to  whether  when  we  have  collec- 
tive bargaining — elaborate  agree- 
ments with  specific  rules  covering  em- 
ployer-employee relations — there  will 
be  a  necessary  field  for  the  personnel 
manager.  I  propose  to  show  that 
there  is  7non  for  this  executive  to  do 
under  the  new  conditions  than  for- 
merly. 

Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
whether  there  has  not  right  along  been 
something  sour  about  the  personnel 
work  we  have  been  doing!  Perhaps 
it  was  not  being  done  as  well  as  we 
supposed,  when  we  see  how  rapidly 
the  collective  bargaining  situation 
has  been  voted  in  certain  cases. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
saying  that  good  personnel  work 
should  or  could  preclude  the  existence 
of  collective  agreements.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that.  But  we  should  try  to 
understand  why  in  so  many  recent 
elections  people  fell  out  of  their  sup- 
posedly close  relations  with  the  com- 
pany and  fell  into  the  leadership  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  C.I.O.  Al- 
though this  does  not  lead  me  to  lose 
faith  in  personnel  work,  it  does  lead 


me  to  these  questions:  What  are  the 
major  weaknesses  in  the  way  we  have 
conducted  personnel  work  that  have 
led  people  to  have  so  little  confidence 
in  its  integrity?  May  it  be  that  per- 
sonnel work  was  too  paternalistic, 
too  centered  on  company  interests, 
too  insensitive  to  real  employee  de- 
sires, to  have  been  doing  a  good  job 
even  from  management's  own  point 
of  view? 

My  first  and  most  general  point 
about  the  needed  changes  in  personnel 
work  is  that  on  the  whole  it  has  prob- 
ably been  its  (?w-j-/Wf^  character  which 
has  made  it  seem  so  unsatisfactory  to 
workers  and  has  made  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  union  situation  so  easy. 
In  other  words,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  company  unions  where  their 
history  was  a  long  and  vital  one  and 
not  an  outgrowth  of  the  NRA,  there 
was  not  present  enough  open  em- 
ployee criticism  of  personnel  manage- 
ment. Fersonnd  ivork  has  suffered  froDZ 
the  absence  of  employee  criticism.  It  has 
been  in  terms  of  what  managers  think 
employees  should  want,  rather  than 
of  what  they  actually  do  want.  And 
I  would  say  that  one  road  ahead  must 
be  in  the  correction  of  that  condition. 

Must  Accept  Criticism 
Nor  will  this  negative  emphasis 
suffice  any  longer.  We  have  got  to 
add  to  the  willingness  to  take  criti- 
cism a  willingness  to  inaugurate  and 
operate  all  personnel  features  on  a 
joint  basis  with  shared  employee  con- 
trol or  voice.  Management's  ulti- 
mate responsibility  remains  as  a  per- 
manent    fact,     but     the     check     on 
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management,  including  the  initia- 
tion, criticism  and  review  of  labor 
policy  will  be  extended  to  include  not 
only  stockholders  but  also  workers  in 
an  explicit,  continuing  way. 

Let  us  appreciate  the  genuine  func- 
tional difference  between  the  task  of 
the  personnel  department  and  of  labor 
unions.  The  personnel  department  is 
part  of  management.  It  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  facilitation  of 
labor  operation  in  the  company.  The 
labor  union  function  is  negotiative. 
Historically,  it  was  a  protective  func- 
tion. But  looking  ahead  strong 
unions  have  got  to  be  not  merely  pro- 
tective but  participative  on  the  pro- 
iluctive  side  too — like  the  unions  in 
the  hosiery  industry,  the  clothing 
industry  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  situation.  There  has  got  to 
be  and  there  will  be,  I  think,  more  of 
that  phase  of  interest  in  production, 
interest  in  the  industry's  prosperity, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  and  elevating 
the  standard  of  living  of  employees. 

Arecis  of  Responsibility 
Let  me  recite  the  areas  of  personnel 
administrative  responsibility,  which 
arc  still  clear  and  necessary.  And  no 
developments  of  negotiative  bodies 
can  remove  them,  although  joint 
agreements  may  and  probably  should 
modify  specific  procedures  in  the  di- 
rection of  shared  control. 

Employment.  One  of  the  major  mis- 
conceptions of  employers  who  have 
not  had  dealings  with  unions  has  been 
that  the  employer  has  no  choice  of 
employees  under  union  arrangements. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  unions  can  become 


useful  sources  of  supply  of  employees, 
but  there  is  no  obligation  upon  em- 
ployers to  take  any  particular  worker 
sent  by  the  union.  Each  worker  has 
to  qualify  as  to  skill  and  other  re- 
quirements even  under  collective 
agreements.  Some  of  the  more  en- 
lightened unions  have  been  conduct- 
ing their  own  tests  to  determine  craft 
skills. 

Training.  When  it  comes  to  train- 
ing, another  major  personnel  func- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  the  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  is  again  a  problem 
where  a  certain  amount  of  initiative 
in  training  should  have  been  taking 
place  within  industry  itself.  Ap- 
prentice training  of  skilled  workers 
requires  the  collaboration  of  employ- 
ers, and  where  unions  arc  strong, 
agreed  standards  of  apprenticeship 
can  be  and  arc  set  up.  1  think  if  the 
shortage  problem  is  to  be  answered 
properly,  there  will  be  in  the  future  a 
type  of  joint  training  program  in 
which  standards  of  craft  or  occupa- 
tional skill  and  requirements  are  out- 
lined by  both  unions  and  employers 
as  they  have  been  in  the  printing 
crafts  for  years. 

Every  integral  feature  of  personnel 
work  can  already  be  found  in  one 
union  or  another,  and  the  problem  is 
to  elaborate  these  features  more  inclu- 
sively under  joint  auspices  in  more 
and  more  industries. 

Again,  1  have  always  been  an  advo- 
cate myself,  and  the  times  indicate 
the  wisdom  of  this,  of  having  the 
personnel  function  include  sharing 
with  workers  in  the  setting  of  produc- 
tion standards,  carrying  on  necessary 
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time  and  motion  study  work,  job 
analysis  and  classification,  wage  de- 
termination. It  is  a  necessary  per- 
sonnel function  to  assure  conduct  of 
this  work  under  auspices  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  employee  par- 
ticipation and  review. 

But  we  cannot  expect,  with  new 
unions  coming  in,  to  get  much  respon- 
sibility or  initiative  hmnediatdy  on 
their  parr  on  problems  that  have  to 
do  with  more  efficient  productivity. 
Their  first  concern  has  naturally  to  be 
to  build  up  their  own  organizations  to 
be  strong,  articulate  and  with  ade- 
quate local  and  regional  officers  and 
leaders.  Initiative  on  these  matters 
has  got  to  come  from  management. 
If  management  will  work  along  with 
these  new  unions  and  help  them  to 
understand  what  time  and  motion 
study  are  and  the  significance  of  job 
classification,  wage  differentials  and 
determination,  if  management  will  do 
a  better  educational  job  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  productivity,  unions  will 
gradually  develop  to  the  point  where 
interest  in  production  can  genuinely 
express  itself. 

Management  has  not  been  too  alert 
as  to  its  responsibility  for  another 
related  problem — the  substitution  of 
new  machinery  for  workers.  It  will 
be  part  of  the  new  personnel  function 
to  bring  this  about — to  help  to  recon- 
cile improved  technology  with  secu- 
rity of  livelihood  for  individual  em- 
ployees. 

To  Build  Morale 
Another  new  personnel  job,  in  situ- 
ations where  conflicting  loyalties  are 


found  to  arise,  will  be  to  build  morale 
from  the  side  of  management.  This 
has  always  been  a  function  of  per- 
sonnel, at  least  in  theory.  But  in  the 
future  it  will  not  be  the  same  kind  of 
morale  building  agency  and  will  not 
have  the  same  conception  of  morale 
as  it  had  in  the  past.  I  am  not  sure 
myself  but  that  with  the  best  person- 
nel work  and  leadership  in  the  world, 
there  may  not  be  some  turning  away 
from  company  morale.  Yet  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Swope,  for  example,  handled  the 
transition  of  his  company  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  made  more  goodwill 
and  built  more  morale  than  any 
union,  however  badly  led,  could  de- 
stroy in  the  next  five  years.  If  any 
company  has  a  right  to  have  im- 
proved sentiment  in  its  group  by  the 
enlightened  way  in  which  it  went 
more  than  half  way  in  entering  union 
negotiation.  General  Electric  is  that 
company  in  my  opinion. 

But  in  the  main  worker  unity  of 
purpose  as  focusing  on  production  is 
probably  going  to  be  increasingly  not 
to  a  company  but  to  the  industry  of 
which  the  company  is  a  part.  If  the 
company  has  good  personal  leadership, 
under  executives  with  real  qualities  of 
appealing  leadership,  then  it  can  con- 
serve a  whole  lot  of  morale  under  col- 
lective bargaining;  in  fact,  more  than 
under  individual  bargaining.  But  I 
am  so  clear  that  the  labor  relation- 
ships of  the  future  will  not  be  purely 
company  relationships  but  industry 
relationships  that  I  have  a  notion 
that  employers  are  going  to  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  little  less  of  the 
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abject  loyalty  which  they  thought 
they  wanted.  I  do  not  want  to  bc 
dogmatic  hcrc;l  want  rather  to  raise 
a  vital  question  as  to  future  trends. 

Having  now  made  this  enumeration 
of  newer  emphases  in  personnel  work, 
I  must  stress  the  truth  that  as  never 
before  personnel  executives  have  got 
to  be  top  executives, — men  of  calibre 
and  vision  and  at  the  very  top  of  the 
executive  hierarchy.  There  has  re- 
cently been  too  much  of  going  over 
the  personnel  executive's  head  when 
hcisic  decisions  were  being  reached. 
The  reasons  for  this  may  have  seemed 
adequate  but  from  now  on  personnel 
policy  decisions  and  general  adminis- 
trative control  have  to  rest  in  indi- 
viduals in  high  command  paving  con- 
stant attention  to  industrial  relations 
issues. 

A  further  reason  for  this  insistence 
is  to  be  noted .  We  cannot  have  satis- 
factory industrial  relations  in  the 
long  run  in  anv  industries  where  we 
have  any  number  of  marginal,  high 
cost,  inefficiently  run  plants.  These 
plants  have  been  cutting  costs  out  of 
the  hides  of  workers.  And  where  we 
have  widespread  collective  bargain- 
ing, we  begin  to  develop  a  corrective 
against  this  unsound  condition.  The 
problem  of  the  marginal  plant  will 
have  to  become  the  problem  of  high 
minded  personnel  executives  in  the 
bigger  and  more  successful  com- 
panies. Why  do  I  say  that?  Let  me 
suggest  what  is  happening  in  other 
places  as  a  clue  to  the  kind  of  trend 
which  may  become  economically  in- 
evitable. 


Industry  Basis  of  Control 

In  Canada  two  provinces  have  laws 
that  when  two-thirds  of  the  employ- 
ers and  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in 
the  unions  of  an  industry  will  go  to 
the  province  authorities  and  say  they 
have  signed  up  a  collective  agree- 
ment, then  that  agreement  has  the 
force  of  law  over  everyone  in  the  in- 
dustry, including  those  not  in  the 
agreement.  These  required  uniform 
terms  are  designed  to  protect  the 
whole  industry  from  the  chiselling 
conditions  which  the  marginal  plant 
creates. 

In  England  in  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry, because  India's  cotton  textile 
development  became  so  great,  a  law 
was  put  through  in  which  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  National  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers' Association  was  authorized 
to  assess  its  members  to  buy  out  and 
take  out  of  production  excess  equip- 
ment in  all  the  so-called  "redundant" 
mills. 

We  even  lind  the  same  kind  of  thing 
in  Mexico  which  has  just  put  through 
a  law  which  requires  employers  to  act 
as  a  unit  throughout  the  country  in 
carrying  on  collective  dealings  on  a 
national  basis.  Now  all  employers 
will  be  forced  to  deal  with  all  unions 
on  equal  terms  without  playing  one 
employer  against  another.  This 
should  result  in  benefits  both  ways. 

1  am  interested  to  see  how  we  will 
face  this  problem  in  this  country. 
We  can  do  it  by  legislation,  but  I 
don't  think  the  wages  and  hours  bill 
in  Congress  now  will  do  it.  This  bill 
would  require  a  degree  of  inspection 
which  is  v^erv  expensive. 
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I  see  as  likely  to  develop  in  the  near 
future,  as  one  of  the  joint  personnel 
managements'  and  labor  unions'  re- 
sponsibilities, agreements  which  are 
more  inclusive.  There  will  be  more 
national  agreement,  and  the  collabo- 
ration of  management  and  unions  will 
be  such  that  they  will  perhaps  go  to 
Congress  and  say  they  agree  that  they 
want  the  right  to  impose  their  agree- 
ments on  the  unorganized  recalcitrant 
balance  of  the  industry.  That  would 
be  voluntaristic  business  interference 
with  business.  Whenever  business 
executives  can  get  their  thinking  out 
on  a  base  broader  than  that  of  the 
corporation,  they  will  begin  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  the  personnel  as  well 
as  the  production  aspects  of  their 
problem,  as  requiring  them  to  have 
virtually  identical  labor  standards 
throughout  a.n  industry,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  standards  of  the  more  far- 
seeing  employers  of  the  industry. 

These  so-called  little  NRA's  are 
almost  certainly  going  to  get  into 
action  in  more  and  more  industries  in 
the  next  five  years.  The  Ellenbogen 
bill,  for  example,  means  that  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
we  have  another  code  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry,  but  it  will  almost 
surely  be  a  joint  code,  with  unions  as 
well  as  management  included.  There 
will  be  joint  responsibilities. 

It  is  my  notion  all  the  way  through 
that  personnel  people  will  be  getting 
larger  and  larger  responsibilities,  and 
they  must  widen  their  concern  on  the 
labor  side  more  than  ever.     I   have 


noted  two  other  areas  for  the  new  per- 
sonnel man,  which  may  seem  far- 
fetched but  are  really  not.  Secretary 
Hull's  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
gradually  include  industry  after  in- 
dustry and  affect  labor  conditions 
therein.  The  personnel  executive 
ought  to  be  concerned  and  should 
study  these  agreements,  after  Secre- 
tary Hull  has  concluded  them,  to  see 
how  they  affect  demand  in  the  specific 
industry. 

He  should  also  concern  himself 
with  International  Labor  Office  ac- 
tivities. The  International  Labor 
Office  has  no  power  to  authorize  any- 
thing, but  it  does  recommend  pro- 
posals for  operation  within  particular 
industries  which  are  taken  back  by 
delegates  and  usually  submitted  to 
their  national  legislatures. 

Neic  Tendencies  in  Personnel  Work 

In  conclusion,  I  enumerate  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  several  major  new 
influences  affecting  personnel  work 
and  its  changing  character. 

I .  The  fact  that  certain  labor  stand- 
ards are  and  increasingly  should  be 
on  an  industry-wide  basis,  and  not  on 
a  corporate  basis,  indicates  to  me  that 
trade  association  personnel  work  is  the 
coming  thing. 

1.  The  development  of  new  federal 
and  state  legislative  requirements 
means  that  the  personnel  executive 
must  work  along  with  them  and  not 
be  frightened  by  inevitable  growing 
governmental  interference  in  oper- 
ations. 

3.  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  politically  in  1940.     But  in- 
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evitably  the  trend  is  for  labor  to  be- 
come more  politically  minded,  which 
will  mean  further  insistence  upon 
public  controls  on  an  industry  basis 
through  legislative  enactments. 

4.  Don't  let  me  give  the  impression 
that  employees  can  or  should  consti- 
tute the  ultimate  controlling  influence 
in  our  economic  life.  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  anything  approaching  a 
turning  over  of  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness to  labor  unions.  What  I  think 
rather  is  happening,  and  it  gives  me 
ground  for  hope  rather  than  fear,  is 
that  we  are  getting  more  conscious 
group  organisation  all  along  the  line. 
What  we  face  in  economic  controls  is 
a  balancing  of  numerous,  organized 
group  interests.  And  in  the  process 
of  balancing,  something  called  a  pub- 
lic interest  (dynamically  defined)  will 
become  more  and  more  a  determining 
factor. 

If  labor  is  going  to  organize  politi- 
cally, if  we  have  to  deal  increasingly 
with  collective  bargaining  bodies, 
and  if  trade  association  personnel 
work  is  going  to  be  the  dominant 
thing,  we  must  take  a  new  view  of  the 
enlarged  responsibilities  of  the  per- 
sonnel manger.  His  responsibilities 
arc  not  wiped  out.  Far  from  it! 
They  are  increased,  and  the  personnel 
man  has  now  a  more  important  job 
to  do  than  ever  before. 

And,  in  the  last  analvsis,  the  under- 


lying meaning  of  this  trend  will  be  in 
a  democratizing  direction.  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  the  control  of  our  eco- 
nomic destinies  is  now  too  centralized 
for  the  public  good  in  a  democratic 
country.  What  the  ultimate  an,swer 
is,  no  one  knows.  But  the  pattern 
of  immediate  development  is  for  in- 
dustry, in  and  through  its  own  repre- 
sentative and  constitutional  bodies, 
to  assure  a  broader  basis  of  control. 
Collective  bargaining  is  part  of  the 
program  of  broadening  that  base.  It 
is  democratic  in  implication.  It  is  a 
corrective  to  factors  of  autocracy  al- 
ready too  pronounced  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

If  we  will  see  this  trend  in  perspec- 
tive, we  will  respect  it;  we  will  en- 
courage it;  we  will  welcome  it.  It 
is  certainly  nothing  to  get  alarmed 
about. 

America's  face  is  set  in  a  demo- 
cratic direction.  And  managers  can 
use  their  skills  to  help  or  to  retard 
the  trend.  If  they  have  the  demo- 
cratic vision,  they  will  use  their  posi- 
tions to  facilitate  transitions  which 
are  an  expression  of  forces  in  human 
life  which  are  sound,  hopeful  and 
desirable  for  all. 

(^Presentation  made  at  ninth  Industrial 
Relations  Conference  of  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration.  Reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Me  teal f.') 
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By  Committee  on  Employment  Problems 
Philadelphia  Personnel  Association 


NE  of  the  activities  of  the  Philadelphia  Personnel  Association  during  the  past  season 
was  to  set  up  a  Committee  on  Employment  Problems  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
C.  G.  Simpson.     This  committee,  divided  into  three  sub-committees,  considered:, 

(a)  Sources  of  labor. 

(b)  The  reception  of  applicants  for  positions. 

(c)  Interviewing  applicants. 
The  members  of  these  three  committees  were; 

Sources  of  Labor  The  Interview 

Earle  Yoder,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  Margaret  N.  Crocker,  N.  Snellenburg  &  Co. 

L.  E.  Beaver,  4315  Lauriston  Street  Gordon  Lorentz,  Collins  &  Aikman 

A.  F.  Dole,  Gulf  Refining  Company  Emma  VanDerslice,  Pennsylvania  Company 

Louis  Biggs,  State  Employment  Bureau  Catherine  Wheatley,  State  Employment  Bureau 

P.  G.  Seulberger,  Drexel  Institute  J.  S.  White,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

W.  T.  Simmons,  Phila.  Electric  Co.  Katherine  M.  Wolfe,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Reception  of  Applicants 
Marian  Jones,  University  of  Penna. 
J.  O.  Larson,  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  A. 
G.  C.  Pritchard,  Girard  College 
Below  are  the  reports  of  these  three  committees. 

SOURCES  OF  LABOR 
I.  Transfer  List 

A.  Use  of  transfer  file  desirable  for  any  organization,  especially  large  ones,  the  follow- 


ing being  advantages. 
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I.  Stabilizes  employment 
2..  Improves  morale 
3.  Greater  efficiency 

B.  Above  advantages  are  considered  to  outweigh  the  following  possible  hazards  in 
the  use  of  transfer  file. 

I .  Possible  lack  of  new  blood 

1.  Possibility  of  only  one  candidate  or  at  best  a  limited  number  available  for 
opening 

C.  Two  general  methods  of  conducting  a  transfer  file 

I.  ^// employees  included 

1.  Only  employees  who  have  applied  for  transfer 
II.  Relatives  and  Friends 

A.  Must  meet  company  standards — preference  may  be  desirable  only  where  other 
things  are  equal. 

B.  Advantages 

I.  Likelihood  that  relatives  of  a  highly  satisfactory  employee  will  have  similar 

characteristics. 
L.  Relatives  and  friends  likely  to  have  good  moral  effect  upon  one  another  in 

terms  of  satisfactory  service,  attitude,  etc. 

3.  Quick  source  of  supply  in  an  emergency 

4.  Good  eff^ect  on  employee  morale  if  they  feel  that  company  is  interested  in 
employment  of  friends  and  relatives. 

C.  Disadvantages 

I.  Possibility  of  formation  of  cliques 

i.  Possibility  of  resentment  where  a  relative  or  friend  has  to  be  rejected  for 
failure  to  meet  standards 

3.  Suspicion  may  develop  that  certain  promotions  (although  rightfully  earned) 
are  due  to  the  existence  of  relatives  or  friends 

4.  Possible  tendency  to  restrict  ordinary  supervisionary  discipline 

5.  A  tendency  to  lower  standards  of  selection  may  be  hard  to  overcome 
III.  Former  Employees 

A.  Record  of  previous  job  performance  is  necessary 

I.  Good  filing  system  necessary 
1.  Codification  or  classification  of  jobs  desirable 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  listing  men  who  are  qualified  for  more  than 
one  job 

B.  Advantages 

I.  Saves  time 

■L.  Employer  has  first  hand  knowledge  of  honesty,  ability,  attitude,  accident 
prone ness,  etc. 

3.  Improves  employee  morale  through  knowledge  that  company  recalls  former 
employees. 

4.  Training  is  minimized — a  very  valuable  advantage  in  highly  specialized  work 

C.  Disadvantage 

I.   "Inbreeding"  may  result  from  lack  of  new  blood. 
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IV.  Employment  agencies 

A.  Propriety  of  the  use  of  private  agency 

I.  Some  companies  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  make  a  man  pay  for  his  job 
i.  Broadest  view  is  that  the  personnel  manager  is  responsible  for  getting  the 
best  people  no  matter  what  the  source 

B.  Gauges  for  private  agencies 

I.  Do  they  attract  good  applicants? 
i.  Do  they  do  good  selective  jobs? 
3.  Do  they  charge  reasonable  fees? 

C.  Advantages  of  all  employment  agencies 

I .  Minimum  number  of  applicants  to  handle 

r.  Serves  as  a  check  on  your  own  application  files 

3.  Uninterrupted  source 

4.  Speed — where  an  employee  is  needed  in  a  hurry  after  application  files  have 
been  exhausted 

5.  Where  a  new  job  has  been  opened  and  for  which  no  applications  have  been 
taken 

D.  Disadvantages 

I.  Do  not  always  perform  a  screening  function 
1.  Public  agencies  may  be  impersonal  and  unwieldy 

3.  Public  agencies  do  not  ordinarily  list  recently  highly  paid  executives  or 
technicians 
V.  Schools  and  Colleges 

A.  Greatest  source  of  new  employees  who  can  be  molded  into  the  type  wanted,  such 
as  cadet  engineers,  apprentices.     Source  of  people  w'th  good  general  background 

B.  Where  school  or  college  has  well  organized  placement  department  a  good  selective 
service  is  provided  because  of  necessity  of  maintaining  good  relations  with  view 
to  future. 

VI.  Advertisements 

A.  More  or  less  last  resort  because  of  no  screening — poor  quality — too  many  applicants 
for  the  number  being  hired 

B.  Better  adapted  to  certain  type  jobs.  Samples:  waitresses,  machinists,  knitting 
machine  operators,  welders. 

VII.  Fraternal  and  Welfare  Organizations,  Veterans  Bureaus  and  Churches 

A.  Tendency  to  befriend  the  individual  rather  than  conduct  professional  selection 

B.  Tendency  to  form  cliques  in  the  company 

C.  Churches  or  fraternal  organizations  are  a  good  source  for  salesmen  where  contacts 
are  an  asset  on  job. 

VIII.  Trade  and  Professional  Associations 

A.  Value  depends  on  motives  of  the  organization  in  setting  up  a  placement  service 

B.  Practically  certain  of  getting  a  person  with  some  experience 
IX.  Trade  Unions 

A.  Ready  source  of  supply  and  assurance  that  you  get  an  experienced  man 

B.  Practically  only  source  for  some  types  of  labor— printers,  clothing  workers  and 
where  operating  as  a  closed  shop.  Possibility  of  poor  selection  through  someone 
getting  preferential  treatment. 
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Gate 

A.  Possible  good  source  of  unskilled  workers  for  companies  which  do  heavy  seasonal 
hiring  such  as  department  stores,  canning  factories. 

B.  Speed  is  big  advantage. 

RECEPTION  OF  APPLICANTS 
Objtctives 

I.  To  create  a  favorable  impression  in  applicants,  who,  in  turn  may  be  responsible  for 

affecting  the  reputation  of  the  business  in  the  community. 
1.  Applicants  may  be  customers  or  prospective  ones;  here  again,  the  first  impression 
they  get  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  business. 

3.  The  right  kind  of  reception  tends  to  be  an  important  factor  in  attracting  the  right 
type  of  applicants. 

4.  A  good  reception,  even  though  no  hiring  comes  of  it,  can  maintain  or  elevate  the 
morale  of  the  applicant  to  an  extent,  where,  it  may  mature  to  the  good  of  the  em- 
ployer directly  or  indirectly. 

5.  Applicants,  as  a  rule,  feel  they  have  a  right  to  a  hearing,  as  does  every  good  sales- 
man who  has  a  product  to  market. 

6.  The  reception  gives  the  applicant  an  impression,  which  gives  him  the  opportunity 
in  good  times  to  select  his  employer. 

7.  To  "filter  out"  unqualified  and  unneeded  applicants. 
Factors  involved  in  Reception  and  Preliminary  Interview 

I .   Directions  and  Signs 

a.  Where  location  of  employment  office  is  not  obvious,  signs  may  be  helpful. 

b.  Where  possible,  guides,  elevator  operators,  and  others  should  be  posted  to 
properly  direct  applicants. 

1.   Hours  of  Interviewing 

a.  Where  practical,  hours  for  interviewing  should  coincide  with  business  hours. 

b.  Recognizing  that  applicant's  visit  involves  time  and  traveling  expense,  if 
limited  hours  are  to  be  designated  for  interviewing  the  decision  should  be 
made  with  the  full  realization  of  these  facts. 

3 .  Waiting  Time  Should  be  Minimized 

4 .  Courtesy  and  Sincerity 

a.  Recognition  of  applicant  as  human  being  rather  than  a  unit. 

b.  Reception  should  be  personal,  showing  a  spirit  of  interest  and  helpfulness. 

(i)  What  is  said  and  manner  in  which  it  is  said. 

5 .  Physical  Surroundings 

a.  Location 

(i)  Where  possible  on  ground  floor  and  near  entrance  to  minimize  traffic 
of  applicants  over  company  property. 

b.  Space 

(i)  Should  be  adequate  bearing  in  mind  the  number  of  applicants  handled, 
(also  number  of  placements  affected). 

c.  Lighting  and  ventilation  should  be  satisfactory. 

d.  Furnishings  should  be  simple  but  reasonably  comfortable  as  well  as  durable. 
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e.  Smoking  should  be  permitted  when  possible. 

f.  Location  should  be  reasonably  quiet. 
6.   Functions  of  Preliminary  Intervieiver 

a.  Should  have  some  knowledge  of  what  jobs  are  prevalent  in  the  company. 

b.  Should  be  familiar  with  company  policies  covering  transfer,  promotion, 
seniority  and  re-employment  to  the  extent  that  they  may  preclude  outside 
employment  in  certain  occupations. 

c.  Should  have  some  idea  of  employment  activity  in  the  various  jobs  in  the 
company. 

d.  Should  give  direction  or  assistance  in  filling  out  applications. 

e.  Should  "weed  out"  those  whose  experience,  education,  personality  do  not 
meet  the  company's  standards  or  needs. 

f.  Should  pass  along  to  final  or  placement  interviewer  any  helpful  comments. 
III.   Sources  of  Applicants 

Application   of  the   foregoing   points   may   be   more   important   under   the   following 
conditions: 

I.  Those  referred  by  company  executives. 

1.  Those  referred  by  rank  and  file  employees. 

3.  Those  bearing  letters  of  introduction  from  people  of  social,  business,  or  political 
importance. 

4.  Where  applicant  appears  by  invitation. 

EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 
I .  Developing  the  Right  Atmosphere — 

(a)  Greeting  should  be  cordial. 

(b)  Interviewer's  attitude  should  impress  applicant  as  one  of  personal  interest  and  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

(c)  Where  at  all  possible,  honesty  and  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  are 
highly  desirable. 

(d)  "Breaking  the  ice"  by  speaking  of  the  weather,  hobbies  or  some  topic  of  common 
interest.  Applicant's  mental  comfort  is  more  important  than  his  physical  com- 
fort.    Put  yourself  in  the  applicant's  position — Win  his  confidence. 

t.  Getting  Information  from  the  Applicant — 

(a)  Whether  the  applicant  tells  his  story  or  answers  the  interviewer's  questions — 
There  can  be  no  set  rule,  it  depends  on  the  type  of  applicant,  time  available,  etc. 

(b)  Some  definite  facts  which  may  be  checked,  e.g. 

Education 

Physical  Condition 

Age 

Height  and  Weight 

Experience 

(c)  Applicant's  expressions  as  to  his  likes,  dislikes,  aptitudes,  ambitions,  etc. 
3.  Giving  Information — 

(a)  Information  as  to  compensation,  hours  of  work,  necessarv  qualifications,  or  the 
existing  employment  situation. 
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(b)  You  give  this  information: 

(i)  to  arouse  interest  of  desirable  applicants, 
(i)  to  satisfy  the  applicant  as  to  the  status  of  his  application. 
(3)  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.     The  interviewer  may  give  advice  on  selection  of 
occupation  and  procedure  in  job  hunting. 
Rating  the  Applicant — 

(a)  As  much  as  possible  the  interviewer's  judgment  should  be  objective  rather  than 
subjective. 

(b)  Rating  should  be  made  immediately  after  the  interview. 

(c)  Individual  ratings  should  be  made  on  a  consistent  standard  of  judgment. 

(d)  Facts  should  be  separated  from  opinions. 

(i)  Facts  such  as  age,  education,  experience. 

(2.)  Facts  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn,  such  as  dirty  nails,  shifty  eyes, 

poor  manners,  etc. 
(3)  Opinions  as  to  honesty,  energy,  dependability. 


Suggestions  as  to  How  the  Business  Girls 
may  be  Entertained  When  an  Office 
Party  or  a  Bridal  Shower  is    in    Order. 


Fun  for 
Business  Girls 


By  Erma  Richmond 

Springfield,  Mass. 


IN  MY  role  as  director  of  social 
activities  in  our  business  office 
I've  discovered  that  office  girls 
are  sometimes  rather  difficult  crea- 
tures to  entertain.  For  those  social 
evenings  when  a  party  is  in  order,  or 
a  bridal-shower  has  cropped  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  out  a  type  of  enter- 
tainment that  will  appeal  to  the 
group  as  a  whole.  I've  discovered 
one  type  of  party  that  seems  to  spell 
a  good  time  for  each  and  every  girl. 
This  is  the  Progressive  Party,  and  it 
is  an  affair  that  is  surprisingly  easy 
to  manage. 

Card  tables  are  numbered  and  set 
up  in  rotation  around  the  edge  of  the 
room.  Typewritten  instructions  for 
the  different  contests  are  placed  on 
each  table.  Each  table  also  contains 
four  tallies,  there  being  four  players 
to  a  table. 


Five  minutes  are  allowed  for  each 
game.  At  the  end  of  the  five  minute 
time  limit  a  whistle  is  blown.  One 
or  two  minutes  are  then  allowed  to 
give  the  players  time  to  check  up 
their  scores  and  move  forward  to  the 
next  table.  Five  points  are  allowed 
to  the  winner  of  each  contest,  the 
other  three  players  being  allowed 
no  score.  At  the  end  of  the  evening, 
the  player  with  the  most  points  is 
awarded  the  grand  prize. 

When  the  whistle  is  blown  the 
players  move  forward  to  the  next 
table. 

In  order  to  have  the  evening's 
events  move  along  quickly  and 
smoothly  I  have  found  it  advisable 
to  use  two  or  three  assistants.  These 
girls  are  stationed  to  watch  over 
four  or  five  tables  each,  and  it  is  their 
duties  to  see  that  everything  is  going 
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smoothly,  the  equipment  all  in  order, 
read  answers  to  the  guessing-games, 
and  to  signal  when  the  players  at 
their  tables  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Following  are  a  group  of  games 
that  I've  used  successfully  at  a  party 
of  this  sort. 

Huff 

A  large  bowl  filled  with  puffed  rice 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
In  front  of  each  player  is  a  tumbler 
and  a  soda  straw.  The  object  of  the 
contest  is  to  see  how  many  kernels  of 
puffed  rice  can  be  carried  from  the 
bowl  to  the  tumbler.  A  kernel  of 
the  rice  is  sucked  up  against  the  end 
of  the  straw,  and  with  the  straw  still 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  kernel  still  on 
the  end  of  it,  it  is  carried  and  de- 
posited in  the  tumbler.  No  hands 
are  allowed.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
limit,  the  players  count  the  number 
of  kernels  in  their  tumblers  and  the 
player  with  the  most  kernels  is  al- 
lowed five  points. 

Equipment — Puffed  rice — soda  straws — 4  tumblers. 

Overseer  of  this  table  should  visit  it  between  rounds 
and  replace  the  kernels  in  the  bowl,  remove  used  soda 
straws  and  supply  new  ones. 

Broken  Hearts 

Four  envelopes,  each  holding  a 
cardboard  heart  which  has  been  cut 
in  eight  pieces,  are  found  at  this 
table.  Each  player  takes  an  envelope 
and  proceeds  to  piece  the  heart  to- 
gether. The  one  who  finishes  first 
or  has  her  heart  the  nearest  com- 
pleted when  the  whistle  blows,  gets 
five  points. 


Equipment— Four  hcirts  cut  in  eight  pieces  each. 
Four  envelopes. 

Overseer  of  this  table  should  visit  it  at  the  end  of  each 
round  and  scramble  the  puzzle  pieces  and  replace  them  in 
their  individual  envelopes. 

Shot- Put 
The  table  contains  four  bean  bags 
for  this  contest.  The  players  stand 
at  a  goal  line.  Each  player  places  a 
bean  bag  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and 
at  the  signal,  the  bags  arc  thrown 
as  far  backward  as  possible,  without 
using  the  hands.  The  person  throw- 
ing the  bag  the  farthest  wins  the 
five  points. 

Equipment     Four  bean  bags. 

A  Guesser 
The  contest  for  this  table  is  a 
guessing  contest.  Typewritten  sheets 
bear  the  following  questionnaire. 
Of  course  these  sheets  do  not  contain 
the  words  which  appear  below  in  the 
parenthesis,  for  these  are  the  answers. 
The  overseer  of  games  visits  this  table 
at  the  end  of  every  round  and  reads 
the  answers.  The  player  with  the 
most  correct  answers  receives  five 
points. 

If  a  girl  wishes  to  capture  a  milkman  for  a  husband 
she  should  wear  (JERSEY)  What  should  she  wear  to 
win  the  heart  of  a: 

FISHERMAN  (NET) 
BANKER  (CHECKS) 
MUSICIAN  (ORGANDY) 
NEWSPAPERMAN  (PRINT) 
PRISONER  (STRIPES) 
HUNTER (DUCK) 
ARTIST  (CANVAS) 
MASON  (CAMBRIC) 

Equipment— Typewritten  sheets— 4  pencils. 
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Calendar  Toss 
A  calendar  bearing  large  numbers 
is  placed  in  the  cent.er  of  the  table. 
A  goal  line  is  marked  six  feet  distant 
from  the  table.  Each  player  has 
three  milk  bottle  tops.  In  turn,  they 
stand  on  the  goal  line  and  toss  the 
tops  so  that  they  will  fall  on  the 
calendar.  Each  top  scores  the  amount 
of  the  number  on  which  it  rests. 
If  the  top  touches  two  numbers  it 
scores  the  amount  of  the  higher 
number.  The  player  with  the  high- 
est score  is  given  the  five  points. 

Equipment — Calendar— 12.  milk  botrle  tops. 

Fluffy  Bloiv-Oiit 
Each  player  is  given  a  quart  fruit 
jar  containing  five  small  feathers. 
When  the  whistle  is  blown  they  at- 
tempt to  blow  out  the  feathers.  The 
player  who  empties  her  jar  first  wins 
the  five  points.  If  no  player  has 
succeeded  in  emptying  her  jar,  when 
the  time  limit  is  up,  the  five  points 
go  to  the  one  who  has  blown  out 
the  most  feathers. 


Equipment — Four  quart  fruit 
feathers. 


lo  small  downv 


Card  Toss 
The  table  for  this  contest  contains 
a  hat  and  ten  playing  cards.  The 
hat  is  placed  on  the  floor  behind  a 
high-back  chair.  The  players  stand 
in  front  of  the  chair,  in  turn,  and  try 
to  drop,  one  at  a  time,  the  ten  cards 
into  the  hat  without  touching  the 
chair  with  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  player  who  succeeds  in  getting 


the  most  cards  into  the  hat  wins  the 
five  points. 

Equipment— Hat— High-backed  chair— Ten  playing 
cards. 

Phi  Contest 
In  front  of  each  guest  is  a  saucer 
and  one  strip  of  pins  from  a  new 
package.  At  the  starting  signal  each 
one  must  take  out  all  the  pins  and 
put  them  in  the  saucer.  She  must 
then  replace  them  in  the  same  holes 
in  the  paper.  The  player  who  has 
her  pins  replaced  first  wins  the  five 
points. 

Equipment— Four  strips  of  pins — Four  saucers. 

Overseer  should  visit  this  table  between  each  round 
to  replace  all  pins  in  the  strips  so  that  all  may  start  with 
an  equal  amount. 

Advertisement  Guess  Work 
Cut  from  magazines,  the  pictures 
of  well-known  advertisements,  re- 
moving all  slogans  and  bits  of  print- 
ing that  would  identify  them.  Num- 
ber each  picture.  Each  player  is 
given  a  numbered  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  and  writes  down  beside  the 
number,  the  name  of  the  advertise- 
ment as  she  supposes  it  to  be.  The 
player  with  the  most  correct  answers 
wins  the  five  points. 

Equipment— Numbered  sheets  of  paper— Four  pencils 
—.Advertisements. 

Overseer  of  games  will  have  to  visit  this  table  be- 
tween each  round  to  read  the  correct  answers. 

Kice  Relay 
A  bowl,  filled  with  raw  rice  ker- 
nels, is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  There  is  a  saucer  and  a  tooth- 
pick in  front  of  each  player.  At  the 
starting  signal,  each  player  lifts  out 
rice,   one  kernel   at  a   time,   on   her 
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toothpick  and  deposits  the  pieces  in 
her  saucer.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
limit,  the  player  who  has  removed 
the  most  pieces  of  rice  wins  the  live 
points. 

Equipment— Bowl  of  raw  rice  kernels— Four  saucers- 
Toothpicks. 

Ping  Pong  Boufice  Ball 
An  egg  carton  with  twelve  com- 
partments is  placed  on  the  floor,  six 
feet  from  a  goal  line.  The  players,  in 
turn,  stand  on  the  goal  line  and  have 
three  turns  at  bouncing  a  ping  pong 
ball  into  the  carton.  To  score,  the 
ball  must  remain  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments. Each  time  the  ball  re- 
mains in  the  carton  one  point  is 
scored.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
limit,  the  player  with  the  most  points 
receives  the  five  points. 

Equipment-Egg  carton— Ping  pong  balls— Dish  to 
hold  balls  between  rounds  so  they  won't  roll  away. 

Needle  Race 
In  the  center  of  the  table  is  a  dish 
containing  needles  and  several  spools 
of  thread.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
limit  the  player  who  displays  the 
largest  number  of  threaded  needles 
receives  five  points  for  her  tally. 

Equipment — Needles — Spools    of    thread — Dish. 

Overseer  of  games  must  visit  this  tabic  between 
rounds  and  unthread  needles  and  replace  them  in  center 
dish. 

Button  Lifting 
In  the  center  of  the  table  is  a  bowl 
containing  mixed  buttons.  Each 
player  is  given  a  small  knitting 
needle.  At  the  starting  signal  they 
remove  buttons,  one  at  a  time,  from 


the  bowl  on  their  needle.  At  the  end 
of  the  time  limit  the  player  with  the 
most  buttons  is  given  five  points  for 
her  tally. 

Equipment  Four  knitting  needles — Bowl — Mixed 
buttons. 

Game  overseer  should  visit  this  table  between  rounds 
and  replace  buttons  in  bowl. 

Bottle  Race 
Four  milk  bottles  are  placed  on  the 
floor  on  their  sides.  At  the  starting 
signal  each  player  sits  on  a  bottle,  feet 
off  the  floor  and  writes  her  name. 
The  player  who  finishes  her  entire 
name  first,  without  touching  her  feet 
to  the  floor,  wins  the  five  points. 

Equipment— Four  milk  bottles— Four  pads  of  paper— 

Hero  Guess 

Cut  out  movie,  radio  and  famous- 
men  pictures,  removing  all  marks  of 
identification.  Number  each  picture. 
Each  player  is  given  a  numbered 
sheet  of  paper  and  writes  down  be- 
side the  numbers  her  guess  as  to  the 
identities  of  the  different  men.  Each 
correct  answer  scores  one  point  and 
the  player  with  the  most  correct 
answers  gets  the  five  points  for  her 
tally. 

Equipment — Numbered   sheets  of  paper — Four   pen- 
Game  overseer  will  have  to  visit  this  table  between 
rounds  and  read  the  correct  answers. 

Circle  Spin 
The  table  is  covered  with  a  paper 
on  which  has  been  drawn  a  scries  of 
four  circles,  target  style.  These  are 
numbered  5,  10,  15  and  50  respec- 
tively, with  the  5  in  the  outer  ring 
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and  the  50  for  the  center.  A  top  is 
supplied.  Each  player  is  given  three 
turns  to  spin  the  top,  always  starting 
the  top  in  the  50  circle.  The  circle 
in  which  the  top  rests  after  spinning 
is  counted  for  the  spinner.  The 
player  with  the  highest  score  wins 
the  five  points  for  her  tally. 

Equipment — Top — Paper  with  drawn  circles. 

Slang 

Paper  and  pencils  are  supplied  for 
this  contest.  At  the  signal  each 
player  proceeds  to  write  down  as 
many  slang  terms  and  words  as  can 
be  recalled,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time    limit    the    player     with    the 


longest  list  scores  five  points  for  her 
tally. 

Equipment — Paper — Four   pencils. 

Handicap  Race 

Each  two  players  receive  one 
marshmallow  tied  in  the  center  of  a 
string  that  is  three  feet  long.  At 
the  starting  signal  the  players  place 
their  end  of  the  thread  in  their 
mouths  and  start  chewing.  The  one 
who  is  the  nearest  the  candy  when 
the  time  limit  is  up,  or  who  reached 
it  first,  is  given  the  five  points. 

Equipment — Marshmallows — Three  feet  lengths  of 
string. 

It  is  wise  to  have  an  overseer  of  games  watch  this 
contest  to  determine  just  which  player  is  the  nearest  to 
the  candy  when  the  time  limit  is  up. 


The  Life  Office  Management  Association  Test 
Committee  Found  That  Mental  Alertness 
Tests  are  Best  for  Selecting  Workers  Who 
do  Their  Jobs  Well,  and    are    Promotablc. 


Evaluation  of 
Clerical  Tests 


By  Charles  M.  Davidson 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


BECAUSE  of  the  increased  interest 
in  clerical  testing  which  had 
arisen,  the  Life  Office  Manage- 
ment Association  in  the  Fall  of  1935, 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  and 
suggest  to  the  organization,  a  series 
of  general  ability  and  aptitude  tests. 
The  committee  consisted  of:  Marion 
A.  Bills,  .Fltna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Chairman;  R.  R.  Coombs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  D.  K.' Price,  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Life  Insurance  Company;  H.  L. 
Rhoades,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company;  W.  F.  Stevens,  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; D.  N.  Warters,  Bankers  Life 
Company;  H.  O.  White,  Fidelity  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company;  and 
Helen  Worth,  State  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Company.  The  author  was 
associated  with  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its 
program,  of  which  this  article  covers 
one  phase. 


Six  Tests  Tried  Out 

At  the  first  conference  of  the  Test 
Committee  the  decision  was  made  to 
try  out  several  standard  tests  in  the 
hope  of  finding  whole  tests  or  parts  of 
tests  that  would  be  helpful  in  pre- 
dicting the  future  success  on  the  job 
of  applicants  for  employment  in  life 
insurance  companies.  Five  such  tests 
were  chosen  for  trial,  the  first  three 
because  they  were  already  used  by 
member  companies. 

(i)  Bureau  Test  VI— a  spiral  omnibus  consisting  of 
184  items,  composed  of  40  same-opposite  word  pairs,  40 
four  choice  verbal  relations,  40  four  choice  general  infor- 
mation questions,  10  number  series,  2.0  arithmetic  prob- 
lems, and  2.4  scrambled  sentences  to  be  answered  true  or 
false.  It  is  a  fifteen-minute  time  limit  test  with  five  min- 
utes for  the  study  of  directions.  It  is  scored  by  the 
correct  responses,  with  special  reductions  for  opposites 
and  scrambled  sentences  because  of  the  chance  factor. 

(2.)  Thurstonc  Clerical  Test  consisting  of  eight  sub- 
tests— (i)  checking  errors  in  simple  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, (l)  checking  errors  in  spelling  (3)  directions  test, 
crossing  out  certain  letters  in  meaningless  material,  (4) 
coding,  (5)  filing,  (6)  classification,  (?)  arithmetic,  and 
(8)  proverb  comparison.    This  is  a  work  limit  test,  a 
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maximum  of  an  hour  and  a  half  being  allowed.     It  is 
scored  on  the  basis  of  errors  and  time. 

(3)  A  Modification  of  Thurstone  consisting  of  nine 
sub-tests — (i)  four  choice  sentence  completion,  (i)  num- 
ber and  name  checking  for  errors,  (})  spelling,  (4)  arith- 
metic, (5)  classification,  (6)  name  filing,  (7)  transcription, 
(8)  proverb  comparison,  and  (9)  numerical  filing.  It  is  a 
work  limit  test  with  a  maximum  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
The  score  is  the  number  of  correct  responses. 

Since  the  Committee  agreed  that  these  were  mental 
alertness  tests  and  that  they  did  not  measure  specific 
clerical  ability,  two  others  were  added  to  the  battery  as 
representative  of  strictly  clerical  tests. 

(4)  Minnesota  Vocational  Test  for  Clerical  Workers 
made  up  of  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  100  pairs  of 
numbers  to  be  checked  if  identical,  the  second  part  con- 
sisting of  100  pairs  of  names  to  be  checked  if  identical. 
This  is  a  time  limit  ;,est,  seven  minutes  being  allowed  for 
the  first  patt  and  eight  minutes  for  the  second  part.  It  is 
scored  on  the  basis  of  the  correct  responses. 

(5)  O'Rourke  Clerical  Aptitude  Test,  Junior  Grade 
consisting  of  six  sub-tests — (i)  filing,  (2.)  simple  arith- 
metic, addition,  multiplication  and  subtraction,  (3)  clas- 
sification, (4)  name  and  number  checking,  (5)  arithmetic 
including  division  and  fractions,  and  (6)  additional  filing. 
This  is  a  twenty-minute  time  limit  test,  scored  on  the 
basis  of  correct  responses. 

When  the  last  test  failed  to  give 
'  satisfactory  distributions  on  the 
group  studied,  O'Rourke  General 
Classification  Test,  Senior  Grade  was 
added. 

(6)  O'Rourke  Senior— a  spiral  omnibus  consisting  of 
105  items  composed  of  17  verbal  relations,  17  five  choice 
opposites,  6  spelling,  5  grammar,  16  five  choice  questions 
of  word  meaning,  13  five  choice  information  questions, 
10  five  choice  comprehension  questions,  13  arithmetic 
questions,  and  8  proverb  comparisons.  This  is  a  forty- 
minute  time  limit  test  with  ten  minutes  for  the  study  of 
directions.     The  score  is  the  number  of  correct  responses. 

Two  Other  Studies 

This  study  parallels  in  some  re- 
spects two  studies — one  by  Dorothy 
M.  Andrew,  and  one  by  Herman  A. 
Copeland — which  have  been  reported 
recently  in  the  "Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology."  (Vol.  xo,  No.  4  and 
Vol.   ii,   Nos.    I   and  x.)     It  differs 


from  them,  however,  in  two  ways: 
First,  both  of  these  papers  were 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
vocational  guidance  as  encountered 
in  public  employment  offices  while 
this  paper  is  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  vocational  selection  in  a  pri- 
vate employment  office;  and  second, 
the  studies  of  Andrew  and  Copeland 
were  studies  of  the  inter-relationship 
of  tests  only  and  did  not  determine 
the  relation  of  test  scores  to  future 
success  on  the  job,  while  in  this  study 
the  chief  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  test  as  a  selective 
agent,  since  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  private  employment  office  this  is 
the  most  important  item. 

After  study  the  Committee  agreed 
on  the  following  criteria  with  which 
to  determine  the  selective  abilities  of 
the  various  tests:  (i)  that  the  test 
should  give  distribution  of  total 
scores  and /or  distribution  of  scores  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  test.  This 
might  be  called  the  primary  requisite 
for  any  test  since  without  a  distribu- 
tion of  scores  there  is  no  means  of 
differentiating  between  individuals 
and  the  test  is  valueless  for  selection 
purposes,  (i)  Scores  should  be  re- 
lated to  success  on  the  job  as  measured 
by  supervisors'  ratings  and/or  (3) 
scores  should  be  related  to  promot- 
ability  as  measured  by  the  level  of  job 
attained  at  the  end  of  a  given  period 
of  employment. 

The  Guinea  Pig  Crew 
The  basic  group  for  the  investiga- 
tion, which  quickly  became  known  as 
the  "G.  P.  C.'s"  (Guinea  Pig  Crew) 
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consisted  of  94  clerical  workers, 
chosen  to  represent  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  fair  cross-section  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  and  who  had  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  cooperate 
throughout  the  entire  program.  The 
94  were  evenly  divided  among  four 
companies  situated  in  four  states  and 
were  given  the  test  under  identical 


efficiency  of  the  individual,  which 
rating  was  checked  by  a  second  rater. 
Items  Ql),  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  came  from 
the  personnel  records  of  the  various 
companies. 

This  basic  group  was  composed  of 
75  women  and  19  men.  In  age  the 
group  varied  from  17  to  60  years  with 
an  average  of  16.2.  years;  in  length  of 


directions.  On  ail  we  had  the  fol- 
lowing information :  (1)  scores  on  the 
first  five  tests  as  given  above  (on 
O'Rourke  Senior,  there  were  only  82. 
cases),  Ql)  sex,  (3)  age,  (4)  date  of 
employment,  (5)  education,  (6)  level 
of  job  on  which  the  person  was  work- 
ing at  the  time  of  taking  the  test,  and 
(7)  a  rating  by  the  supervisor  on  the 


service  from  less  than  one  to  twenty 
years  with  an  average  of  5.6  years;  in 
education  from  grammar  school  to 
college  post  graduate  with  an  average 
of  1L.3  years.  The  range  of  job  level 
varied  from  that  of  messenger  to  that 
of  elected  officer,  being  based  on  the 
classification  given  by  W.  V.  Bing- 
ham in  his  article,  "Classifying  and 
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Testing  for  Clerical  Jobs,"  Personnel 
Journal,  November  1935,  shortened  in 
this  report  to  three  levels:  (i)  Simple 
clerical,  Ql)  complicated  clerical,  and 
(3)  decision-making  jobs.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  group  were  on  the 
simple  clerical  level,  5x%  on  the  com- 
plicated clerical  level,  and  11.%  in 
decision-making  jobs.  The  super- 
visors' ratings  were  carefully  made 
particularly  for  this  analysis  and 
these  ratings  were  checked  by  the 
Personnel  Departments  or  an  officer  in 
charge,  in  the  light  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  supervisors'  rating  ability 
and  of  the  individual  worker.  The 
distribution  of  this  rating  was  con- 
centrated at  the  upper  end,  63%  of 
the  group  being  rated  above  average 
and  only  37%  being  rated  average  or 
below  average.  Of  course,  this  dis- 
tribution is  partly  because  of  the 
supervisor's  refusal  to  admit  that  he 
is  maintaining  unsatisfactory  people 
in  his  department,  but,  since  these 
ratings  were  all  checked,  we  feel  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  con- 
centration at  the  higher  end  of  the 
rating  scale  is  due  largely  to  the  nor- 
mal elimination  in  business  of  unsatis- 
factory and  inept  workers. 

Distributions 
The  graphs  on  page  59  show 
the  score  distributions  of  the  several 
tests  for  the  group  of  94.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  that  all  tests  satisfy 
the  first  criterion  of  score  distribution 
except  O'Rourke  Junior  and  Modified 
Thurstone,  in  its  original  scoring 
form.  The  particularly  poor  distri- 
bution of  Modified  Thurstone  war- 


ranted its  rescoring  in  terms  of  Thur- 
stone's  combined  score  of  errors  plus 
time,  thus  introducing  time  as  a  part 
of  the  total  score.  The  resultant  im- 
proved distribution  shows  that  this 
method  of  scoring  is,  at  least  for  this 
group,  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  case  of  O'Rourke  Junior,  a 
time  limit  test,  such  re-scoring  was 
not  possible,  and  since  70%  of  the 
group  scored  in  a  narrow  upper  range 
on  the  total  score  and  also  the  part 
scores,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate 
this  test  from  further  consideration. 

Supervisors'  Ktitnig 

We  correlated  the  test  scores  of  the 
remaining  five  tests  with  the  super- 
visors' rating  and  the  resultant  coeffi- 
cients are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  four 
mental  alertness  tests  give  values 
higher  than  that  of  the  Minnesota 
Clerical  and  all  in  a  narrow  range  of 
•37  to  .44. 


Tabu  of  Comlatioiu — Ttst  Scon  vs. 

Supervisors 

Katmg 

Test 

Number  of 
Cases 

Coefficient 

Standard 
Error  of 
Coefficient) 

Bureau  Test  VI 

I 

■41 
.40 

.09 
.09 

Q-Rourkc  Senior 

Thurstone 

94 

•44 

.08 

Modified  Thurstone 

94 

■37 

.09 

Minnesota  Clerical 

Number  Score 

94 

■17 

.10 

Name  Score 

94 

■^9 

.09 

'  All  limiting  values  are  standard  errors. 

When  using  a  test  in  the  employ- 
ment office  we  do  not  expect  to  pre- 
dict an  exact  rating  from  an  exact 
score  but  rather  an  approximate  rat- 
ing from   a    score   range.     For    this 
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reason  \vc  have  analyzed  the  cross- 
plots  of  the  scores  against  the  super- 
visors' rating  to  determine  the 
amount  of  selection  above  different 
critical  scores.  (Critical  scores  are 
the  points  in  the  score  range  at  which 
selection  is  most  apparent.)  To  do 
this  we  divided  our  group  into  ap- 
proximate io%  divisions  and  cumu- 
lated them  downward  from  the  high- 
est twentieth  per  cent.     The  results 


One  Clerical  Test  Poor 
Judging  from  these  iigures  Thur- 
stone  and  Modified  Thurstone  would 
be  slightly  the  better  tests  since  there 
is  a  regular  increase  in  number  rated 
above  average  as  we  cut  off  the 
lower  percentages.  Minnesota  Name 
Checking  would  be  the  poorest  since 
the  percentage  rated  above  average 
among  those  scoring  in  the  highest 
fifth  is  exactly  equal  to  that  in  the 


TM,  oj 

Ttst  Sthctivily  for 

Supervisors'  Ratings  by  Critical  Scores,  N-i)4 

Burciu 

Test  VI 

Thurstone  (3) 

Modified  Thurstone  (3) 

Group  Included  (■) 

Critical  Score  (■-) 

Percent  of  Group 
Selected  Rating 

Critical  Score  W 

Percent  of  Group 
Selected  Rating*^ 
Above  Average 

Critical  Score  (t) 

Percent  o(  Group 
Selected  Rating*^ 
Above  Averagf 

iO% 

40 

60 

116 
115 

104 
S4 

49 

8.% 

78 

71 

64 
69 
82. 
98 

'39 

84% 

79 

73 

70 

63 

55 

64 
71 
78 
'2-3 

.00% 

79 

75 

63 

OF 

Minnesota  Clerical  Number 

Minnesota  Clerical  Name 

10% 
40 
60 
80 

S5 

73 

60 
50 

84' 
81 
75 
66 

'71                          84% 
'53                       70 
'43             1           70 
116                        68 
104            1           6} 

176 
163 
.46 
116 

89 

63% 

77 
74 
70 
63 

(i)  Divisions  into  fifths  are  approximate  and  to  best  advantage  of  each  test.     Fifths  are  cumulated  from  top  down. 
(i)  Critical  scores  quoted  are  those  including  the  given  percentages. 
(3)  Thurstone  and  Modified  Thurstone  scores  are  error  scores. 


are  given  in  the  accompanying  table 
of  percentages.  (Table  L)  For  ex- 
ample, on  Bureau  Test  VI  the  critical 
score  of  104  includes  the  top  60%  of 
the  group  and  of  that  part  78%  were 
rated  above  average. 

This  method  of  expressing  selec- 
tivity by  test  score  we  feel  to  be  espe- 
cially practical  since  it  provides  a 
sliding  scale  for  varying  proportions 
of  applicants  for  jobs  available. 


total  group.  Minnesota  Number 
Checking  would  be  valuable  only  if 
one  could  choose  those  scoring  over 
170,  which  would  be  unlikely.  The 
other  two  mental  alertness  tests  are 
practically  as  good  as  Thurstone  and 
Modified  Thurstone.  The  work 
limit  tests  appear  to  h^jVe  a  similar 
pattern  of  selection  while  the  two 
time  limit  tests  also  have  common 
patterns. 
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Mr.  Copeland  in  his  article  suggests 
a  combination  of  a  mental  alertness 
test  and  the  Minnesota  Clerical  to 
give  a  better  selection  than  the  men- 
tal alertness  test  alone.  We  have 
tried  to  get  this  result  by  combining 
the  Minnesota  Clerical  Name  or 
Number  score  with  each  of  the  four 
mental  alertness  tests  but  we  do  not 
find  that  in  any  case  the  Minnesota 
Clerical  score  will  improve  the  selec- 
tion of  the  mental  alertness  test  alone. 

Despite  its  poor  showing  in  the 
table,  since  Minnesota  Clerical  was 
our  only  strictly  clerical  test, 
O'Rourke  Junior  having  already  been 
eliminated,  the  Committee  hesitated 
to  abandon  it  also,  and  wondered  if 
there  were  not  some  point  at  which 
it  would  function  as  a  better  selective 
agent  than  a  mental  alertness  test. 
We  first  thought  this  might  occur  at 
the  simplest  level  of  clerical  work  and 
therefore  studied  this  part  of  the 
group  separately.  The  correlations 
(tetrachoric)  between  ratings  and 
test  scores  of  the  X4  cases  on  this 
level,  using  Bureau  Test  VI  as  typical 
of  the  mental  alertness  tests,  were: 

Minnesota  Clerical  Number  Score.        .70  ±  .  ii 

Minnesota  Clerical  Name  Score 59  ±  .  14 

Bureau  Test  VI 77  ±  .08 

All  three  show  much  greater  pre- 
dictability of  ratings  than  when  all 
levels  of  job  are  included  but  still  the 
mental  alertness  test  is  as  good  as  the 
clerical  test. 

Second,  with  the  idea  that  Minne- 
sota Clerical  might  predict  super- 
visors' ratings  within  a  shorter  length 
of  time  than  a  mental  alertness  test. 


we  reduced  the  group  to  the  45  who 
had  been  employed  less  than  live 
years.  However,  in  this  case  the  cor- 
relations showed  that  Minnesota 
Clerical  was  much  less  effective  than 
a  mental  alertness  test  in  selecting 
those  who  were  rated  above  average 
by  their  supervisors. 

Minnesota  Clerical  Number  Score    ,      .08  ±.15 

Minnesota  Clerical  Name  Score 08  ±  .  1 5 

Bureau  Test  VI .45i.11 

Pro>iwtabiIity 

The  actual  job  held  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  measure  of  promot- 
ability,  but  in  accepting  this  criterion 
we  obviously  hnd  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  individual's  length  of 
service.  The  length  of  service  neces- 
sary for  attainment  of  a  job  level  va- 
ries from  occupation  to  occupation 
and  from  organization  to  organiza- 
tion. It  also  varies  with  employ- 
ment conditions  over  the  promotional 
period  since  during  a  depression,  pro- 
motional opportunities,  due  to  lack 
of  turn-over  in  the  organization,  are 
definitely  limited  in  comparison  with 
those  available  during  boom  times. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  have  lim- 
ited our  group,  on  which  to  determine 
test  prediction  of  promotability,  to 
those  hired  previous  to  1932..  Intro- 
ducing this  factor  of  length  of  service 
forced  us  to  reduce  our  group  to  49, 
and  in  the  case  of  O'Rourke  Senior 
to  40. 

The  accompanying  table  of  correla- 
tions of  test  score  against  promot- 
ability shows  that  the  mental  alert- 
ness tests  all  satisfactorily  predict 
level  of  job  attained. 
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Tabic  of  Comlations — Test  Score  vs.  Vromotability 
(Promotability— Job  level  attained  after  5  years  or 


more  service) 

Tcsc 

Number  of 
Cases 

Correlation 

S.anaard 
Error  of 
Coclficien: 

Bureau  Test  VI 

I 

I 

49 
49 

•75 
■71 
■65 

■77 
.07 
•34 

06 

Thurstone 

Modified  Thurstone 

ORourke  Senior 

Minnesota  Number 

Minnesota  Name 

.07 
.06 

■'4 
•13 

ter-plots  of  scores  against  classifica- 
tion to  determine  critical  scores  for 
the  three  job  levels.  The  results  are 
tabled  (Table  II)  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  given  on  the  supervisors"  rat- 
ings where  \vc  have  taken  the  highest 
fifth  on  each  test  and  cumulated  the 
additional  fifths.  The  percentage  of 
these  groups  that  have  attained  the 
three  )()h  levels  are  given  to  the  right 


TABLE  11 
Tabic  oj  Test  Selectivity  of  Promotability,  N-4 


Bureau  Test  VI 

Thurstone  Clerical  (,) 

Modified  Thuistone  (j) 

Perceol  of 
Total  Group 
Included   (.!) 

Critical 
Scores  (1) 

Percent  of  Group  Selected  Attaining 
each  Job  Level 

Ctitical 

Percent  of  Group  Selected 
Attaining  each  Job  Level 

Critical 
Scores  W 

Aliening  each°job  u"el. 

(0 

W 

(3) 

(0 

w 

(3) 

' 

^ 

3 

iO% 

12-3 

0% 

10% 

9°% 

65 

0% 

36% 

64% 

54 

0% 

0% 

100% 

40 

in 

0 

30 

70 

74 

0 

43 

57 

66 

0 

35 

65 

60 

90 

7 

43 

50 

87 

10 

42- 

48 

71 

14 

43 

43 

80 

73 

17^5     j  45 

375 

105 

'5 

49 

36 

79 

10 

45 

35 

100 

49 

^•i         1  47 

3' 

'39 

Zl 

47 

3' 

12.3 

^^ 

47           31 

O-Rourte  Senior  N-40 

M 

nnesota  Clerical  Numbe 

Minnesota  Clerical  Name 

io% 

85 

0% 

11.5% 

87^5% 

178 

n% 

67%. 

2-1% 

178 

10% 

60% 

30% 

40 

65 

0 

4' 

59 

■53 

II 

5° 

39 

163 

5 

5° 

45 

60 

56 

4 

46 

5° 

'45 

11 

43 

36 

146 

'3 

5° 

37 

80 

45 

11.5 

50 

375 

ii8 

n 

47 

}^ 

"9 

■5 

5-5 

32.. 5 

100 

2.7 

11.5 

47-5 

30 

105 

12. 

47 

3' 

89 

11 

47 

31 

(i)  Divisions  into  fifths  are  approximate  and  to  best  advantage  of  each  test.     Fifths  are  cumulated  from  top  dov 
(1)  Critical  scores  quoted  are  those  including  the  given  percentages.     These  differ  from  those  in  Table  I  due 
the  limitation  of  the  groiip. 

(3)  Thurstone  and  Modified  Thurstone  Scores  are  error  scores. 


Mental  Alertness  Tests  Retained 
Here  again,  when  we  consider  the 
practical  application  of  the  test  to  the 
employment  office,  we  do  not  expect 
an  exact  score  to  predict  an  exact  job. 
Rather  we  expect  the  prediction  of 
the  probable  attainment  of  a  given 
job  level  from  a  score  range.  There- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  the  supervisors' 
ratings,  we  have  examined  the  scat- 


of  the  critical  scores  that  include  the 
cumulative  totals.  Reading  the  table 
for  Bureau  Test  VI  we  find  that  the 
critical  score  which  will  select  the  top 
60%  is  90,  and  this  group  will  con- 
tain 7%  who  will  be  on  the  simple 
clerical  level  (at  the  end  of  five  years 
or  more  of  service),  43%  on  the  com- 
plicated clerical  level  and  50%  will 
have  attained  a  decision-making  job. 
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These  tables  corroborate  the  find- 
ings based  on  the  correlations  with 
the  criterion  of  promotability — the 
mental  alertness  tests  apparently 
differentiate  degrees  of  that  quality 
of  the  individual  that  makes  him  pro- 
motable,  and  Minnesota  Clerical  ap- 
parently does  not  so  differentiate. 
Thus,  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  third 
criterion  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Since  it  also  failed  to  satisfy 
the  second  criterion  to  an  extent  that 


would  warrant  its  use  in  preference 
to,  or  in  addition  to,  a  mental  alert- 
ness test,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate 
this  test  from  further  consideration. 

In  a  second  article  to  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal 
Mr.  Davidson  ivill  describe  how  the  Test 
Committee  isolated  the  "dead  ivood"  in 
these  tests,  and  the  basis  upon  ivhich  it 
built  a  test  tvhich,  to  date,  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  life  insurance  companies  better 
than  any  other. 


The  Competent  Government  Employee 
is  a  Reasonable  Man  to  Deal  With.  How 
Progressive  Departments  Are  Training 
Their  Employees  to  be  Efficient,  Un- 
derstanding   Servants    of    the     Public. 


Training 

Public  Employees 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  training  pro- 
gram for  government  em- 
ployees should  include,  (a) 
orientation  training  for  beginning 
employees  to  equip  them  with  basic 
information  necessary  for  carrying  on 
their  work  efficiently;  (b)  job  train- 
ing for  employees  and  supervisors,  to 
increase  their  efficiency  in  the  work 
to  which  they  are  currently  assigned ; 
(c)  promotional  or  background  train- 
ing for  a  selected  group  of  outstand- 
ing employees  who  have  displayed 
unusual  ability  for  rapid  advance- 
ment; (d)  executive  training  for 
division  and  bureau  chiefs,  and  their 
understudies. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  single 
Government  agency  carrying  on  all 
these  activities.  They  are,  however, 
all  found  among  different  agencies  in 
Washington. 

Security  Board  Executives 
The  Social  Security  Board,  rapidly 
building  up  an  organization  of  sev- 


By  Presley  W.  Melton 

East  Falls  Church,  Virginia 

eral  thousand  people,  brings  all 
beginning  employees  who  are  as- 
signed to  professional  and  supervisory 
positions  into  Washington  for  an 
intensive  training  course  immediately 
after  they  are  hired.  Officials  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  believe  it  is 
advisable  for  employees  to  be  prop- 
erly oriented  before  they  start  to 
work.  For  clerical  employees  the 
course  is  optional,  but  for  employees 
assigned  to  posts  of  responsibility, 
the  preliminary  training  is  manda- 
tory. 

The  training  is  concentrated  into 
a  two  weeks  period.  The  group  of 
new  employees  spends  each  day  lis- 
tening to  lectures  by  higher  execu- 
tives and  in  discussion  meetings  led 
by  instructors.  During  the  evenings 
they  read  reference  books.  Govern- 
ment publications,  magazine  articles, 
and  newspaper  articles  assembled  by 
the  training  staff.  They  arc  expected 
also  to  prepare  reports  on  what  they 
have  read  and  heard,  and  to  pass  a 
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written  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
course. 

The  syllabus  of  the  course  includes, 
(i)  the  background  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity;  (x)  organization, 
administration  and  functions  of  the 
Social  Security  Board;  (3)  analysis  of 
the  basic  legislation  which  created 
the  Social  Security  program:  (4) 
welfare  measures;  (5)  the  state  pro- 
gram for  public  assistance;  (6)  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Conclud- 
ing sessions  deal  with  wider  aspects 
of  the  Social  Security  program,  pos- 
sible trends  and  amendments  to  the 
Act,  effects  of  the  program  on  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  economic  trends  af- 
fecting the  program. 

By  means  of  this  two  weeks'  con- 
centrated diet  of  lectures,  discussion 
meetings,  reference  reading,  quizzing 
and  examination,  the  Social  Security 
Board  makes  sure  that  its  employees 
will  be  adequately  equipped  to  serve 
the  public  efficiently  when  they  begin 
to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to 
them. 

National  Park  Guards 
The  public  generally  pictures  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Park  Service 
guiding  tourists  across  mountain  tops 
and  through  primeval  forests.  Many 
employees  are  engaged  in  more  pro- 
saic but  equally  essential  services  to 
the  public.  In  Washington,  there 
are  nearly  a  thousand  policemen  and 
building  guards  employed  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  In  addition 
to  policing  certain  sections  of  the 
city,  they  are  custodians,  fire  guards 


and  superintendents  of  most  of  Wash- 
ington's public  buildings.  Their  effi- 
ciency is  maintained  by  continuous 
job  training. 

Guards  and  police  are  called  in 
periodically  in  small  groups  for  lec- 
tures, class  room  instruction,  and 
individual  training  in  their  diversified 
duties.  The  actual  instruction  is 
carried  on  by  men  from  the  Park 
Service  who  are  specialists  in  their 
fields,  who  devote  a  part  of  their 
time  regularly  to  training  work. 

The  subjects  taught  indicate  the 
thoroughness  of  the  training  course: 
Fire  Equipment,  First  x\id,  Inspection 
of  Buildings,  Legal  Duties  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, Courtesy  and  Customs 
of  the  Service,  Fire  Lighting,  Uni- 
forms, Fire  Arms,  the  Flag,  Patrol, 
Fire  Hazards,  Accident  Protection. 

Home  Owners'  Supervisors 
The  officials  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  decided  that  the 
supervisors  of  its  thousands  of  em- 
ployees would  function  more  effi- 
ciently if  they  were  systematically 
trained  in  the  art  of  leadership. 

Supervisors  in  Washington  are 
brought  together  in  small  groups  for 
discussion  meetings.  The  conference 
leader  use  the  conference  technique 
popularized  in  industry  by  Dr.  Frank 
Cushman  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  A  supervisor  presents 
a  problem  case;  tells  of  the  action 
he  has  taken  to  solve  the  problem; 
outlines  the  results  he  obtained,  good 
or  bad.  The  other  members  of  the 
group  question,  discuss  and  suggest 
better    methods.     Guiding    the    dis- 
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cussion  toward  desirable  objectives, 
the  conference  leader  helps  the  super- 
visors enunciate  their  own  basic 
principles  of  effective  leadership. 

From  their  collective  experience, 
the  supervisors  develop  standard  prac- 
tise for  selecting,  training,  motivat- 
ing and  directing  employees.  The 
conferences  are  designed  to  build  up 
the  efficiency  of  the  supervisors  and 
superintendents  in  their  every  day 
duties. 

Rural  Electrification  Engineers 
To  help  provide  promotional  ma- 
terial within  his  organization,  the 
efficient  placement  officer  periodically 
hires  and  trains  small  groups  of 
college  graduates  who  have,  during 
their  undergraduate  days,  demon- 
strated intelligence,  industry,  and 
capacity  for  leadership. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration decided  last  summer  that  it 
needed  a  group  of  young  men,  thor- 
oughly trained  in  all  phases  of  its 
activities,  who  could  be  advanced 
rapidly  to  positions  of  responsibility. 
The  Personnel  Officer  selected  twenty 
men,  aged  twenty-two  to  twenty-five, 
with  degrees  in  engineering.  Their 
records  showed  unusual  scholastic 
ability  as  well  as  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities .  The  train- 
ing director  for  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  mapped  out 
a  year's  stiff  apprentice-ship-post- 
graduate training  course  for  his 
proteges.  Each  man  spends  six  hours 
a  day  working  in  one  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration's  sev- 
eral departments  under  the  supervi- 


sion of  the  division  head.  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  he  submits  to  the 
training  director  a  comprehensive 
written  report  of  what  he  learned  in 
the  division,  and  is  then  assigned  to 
another  office. 

He  works  like  any  other  employee 
until  3:00  in  the  afternoon.  From 
3:00  to  5:00  or  sometimes  later,  he 
attends  a  class  with  the  other  nine- 
teen members  of  the  group.  The 
first  half  of  the  period,  a  division 
head  lectures  to  the  group.  The  last 
half  of  the  period  is  spent  in  dis- 
cussion. 

An  outline  of  the  seminar  devoted 
to  state  utility  regulation  shows  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  every 
subject  is  discussed. 

.\.  Why  utility  regulation  was  established. 

I.  The  growth  and  administration  of  the  utilities. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  "affected  with  a  public  interest." 

}.  Conduct  of  the  utilities  and  demand  for  regulation. 
H.  Origins  of  state  public  utility  regulation. 

I.  First  Commissions,  their  operation. 

1.  Spread  of  movement. 

3.  Resulting  status  of  early  conception  of  regulation. 

C.  Role  of  Courts  in  State  Regulation. 

I .  The  early  doctrine  of  State  Legislative  sovereignty. 
2..  Changes  resulting  from  judicial  interpretations. 
3.  The  doctrine  of  judicial  review  of  regulations. 

D.  Effect  of  Judicial  Review  on  State  Regulation. 
I .  Changed  attitudes  of  Commissions. 

1.  Valuation  of  public  utilities. 
3.  The  role  of  expert  testimony. 

E.  Present  Status  of  State  Regulation. 

1 .  An  analysis  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 
i.  The   prospects   of  regulation   under    the    present 

Administration     and     interpretation     of     Public 

Utility  Law. 
3.  The  future  of  State  Regulation. 

Obviously,  this  is  no  assignment 
for  a  young  man  hunting  for  a  soft 
Government  job.  The  twenty  stu- 
dents  are   about    half  way    through 
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their  year's  apprenticeship,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
executives,  all  are  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  their  junior  executive 
training  program. 

Agriculture  s  Career  Men 

How  to  develop  major  executives 
is  a  problem  common  to  all  large 
organizations.  The  typical  division 
head,  having  spent  many  years  climb- 
ing the  ladder  in  his  specialized  field 
of  endeavor,  has  little  opportunity 
to  gain  a  broad  perspective  of  the 
primary  functions  and  objectives  of 
the  organization. 

The  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management,  recommends  that  the 
Administrator  whom  they  believe 
should  replace  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, devote  some  of  his  attention 
to  the  training  of  career  executives 
in  executive  departments  of  the 
Government. 

When  this  Administrator  turns  his 
attention  to  the  development  of 
executives,  he  will  find  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  at 
least  partially  blazed  the  trail  he 
should  follow. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
46,000  employees.  Some  of  them  are 
entomologists  in  China  hunting  for 
parasites  to  attack  insects  that  injure 
staple  crops  in  the  United  States. 
Some  are  civil  engineers  supervising 
the  building  and  operation  of  na- 
tional highways.  Others  are  forest 
supervisors  charged  with  the  care  of 
millions  of  acres  of  Government 
timber  lands. 


While  a  handful  of  policy  making 
officials  come  and  go  with  every 
change  in  Government  Administra- 
tion, most  of  the  executives  are 
career  men  who  spend  their  lives 
working  for  the  Department. 

Officials  of  the  Department  believe 
that  potential  executives  should  be 
given  a  broad,  background  training 
that  will  insure  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  their 
own  bureaus;  the  relationship  of 
their  bureaus  to  those  of  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  Department;  the 
interrelationship  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  Government 
agencies;  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment; the  service  it  renders  to  the 
Nation. 

Men  who  have  demonstrated  prom- 
ise of  capacity  for  advancement  to 
executive  positions,  are  shifted  from 
one  post  to  another  on  short  assign- 
ments through  the  Department.  The 
Forest  Service  says  of  the  program, 
"careful  service  records  are  being 
maintained  in  our  files  for  each  of  the 
men.  We  are  carrying  a  systematic 
account  of  their  performance  on  spe- 
cial jobs  and  the  estimates  of  ability 
made  by  the  various  superior  officers 
under  whom  each  man  serves.  Co- 
operation on  the  parr  of  field  officers 
has  been  excellent." 

Officials  hope  later  to  send  some  of 
these  coming  executives  to  other 
Government  departments  for  train- 
ing, just  as  universities  exchange 
visiting  professors.  They  believe 
that  when  these  outstanding  men 
eventually  become  executives  in  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  they  will 
have  gained  a  fairly  complete  picture 
of  the  primary  objectives,  policies, 
and  operations  of  the  Department  and 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Night  School  for  All 

Most  large  corporations  encourage 
their  employees  to  further  their  edu- 
cation by  attending  public  night 
schools  and  colleges.  Some  of  them 
pay  part  or  all  of  their  employees 
tuition  upon  their  successful  com- 
pletion of  courses  approved  by  com- 
pany personnel  departments. 

The  personnel  officers  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  encourage  and  give 
advice  to  employees  anxious  to  con- 
tinue their  schooling,  but  cannot 
give  them  financial  aid  of  any  kind. 
Six  to  eight  thousand  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  are  taking 
advantage  of  evening  courses  offered 
by  the  numerous  Washington  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

American  University,  in  1935, 
launched  an  extensive  educational 
program  especially  for  Government 
employees  using  as  instructors  men 
from  the  university  staff  and  spe- 
cialists from  Federal  agencies.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  training  pro- 
gram is  "to  provide  employees  of  the 


Federal  Government  with  practical 
courses  which  will  be  of  help  to  them 
in  connection  with  their  every  day 
activities."  Current  courses  offered 
by  the  university  include: 

"i'laccnicnt  Procedures— Samuel  S.  Board,  Chief,  Qualifi- 
cation Section,  Personnel  Division,  Resettlement 
Administration." 

"Problems  in  Public  .■Vdministration— Frederick  F. 
Blachly,  Staff  Member,  Institute  for  Government 
Research,  Brookings  Institution." 

"Labor  Statistics— J.  Perlman,  Chief,  Division  of  Wages, 
Hours,  and  Working  Conditions,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. ' ' 

"Public  Relations  Activities  in  the  Federal  Government- 
William  D.  Boutwcll,  Chief,  Editorial  Division  and 
Director,  Radio  Education  project.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Interior." 

Conclusion 

The  employee  training  described 
here,  in  general,  measures  up  to  recog- 
nized standards  in  industry.  The 
training  programs  have  the  backing 
of  policy  making  executives.  Men 
who  carry  on  the  training,  are  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  fundamental 
principles  of  personnel  administra- 
tion, and  have  spent  many  years  in 
adult  education  or  industrial  training 
work. 

The  programs  of  these,  and  other 
pioneers  in  the  field,  may  well  serve 
as  models  for  personnel  officers  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  on  training 
programs  in  the  Federal  Government. 


Personnel  Policies  are  for  Employees,  and 
by  Affecting  Their  Loyalty  Determine  Their 
Efficiency.  Companies,  Recognizing  This, 
Cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Industry, 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  PeriodicAuditsofEmployee  Reactions. 


Employees  Rate 
Plant  Policies 


By  Rex  B.  Hersey 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  object  ofthc  present  study  was 
to  ascertain  worker's  attitudes 
toward  managerial  policies,  and 
to  show  trends  in  their  attitudes  that 
may  prove  helpful  in  determining 
remedies  for  personnel  difficulties. 
In  1937  workers'  attitudes  toward 
fourteen  managerial  policies  arc: 

The  four  most  important  manage- 
rial policies  are: 

I.  Steady  Employment 
X.  Amount  of  Pay 

3.  Safety 

4.  Fair    Adjustment    of    Griev- 

ances 
The  four  least  important  manage- 
gerial  policies  are; 

I.  Employee  Stock  Subscription 
2..  Voice   or   Share   in   Manage- 
ment 

3 .  Methods  of  Pay 

4.  Chance  to  Show  Initiative 


The  four  best  carried  out  policies 
are : 

T.   Safety 

1.   Working  Conditions 

3.  Methods  of  Pay 

4.  Insurance    Systems    and    Pen- 

sions 
The  four  most  irritating  managerial 
policies  are: 

I.  Medical  and  Dental  Service 
2..  Safety 

3.  Insurance    Systems    and    Pen- 

sions 

4.  Adjustment  of  Grievances 
This  study  provides  a  method  by 

which  management  can  definitely 
determine  exactly  what  a  worker 
wants,  or  does  not  want.  With  such 
knowledge  at  hand,  an  employer  can 
act  more  wisely  as  regards  the  needs 
and  desires  of  his  employees  and  at 
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the  same  time  benefit  from  increased 
efficiency. 

It  is  also  important  because  a 
method  has  been  developed  by  which 
different  departments  can  be  rated  as 
to  their  comparative  effectiveness  in 
achieving  desirable  relations  with 
workers.  This  should  be  of  great 
help  to  management  because  it  shows 
exactly  where  improvement  is  needed 
and  to  what  extent. 


Security  Niost  Important 

The  four  most  important  manage- 
rial policies  as  selected  by  this  year's 
group  of  workers  were  Steady  Em- 
ployment, Amount  of  Pay,  Safety, 
and  Fair  Adjustment  of  Grievances, 
in  that  order.  The  results  agreed  re- 
markably well  with  previous  studies 
except  for  the  fact  that  Safety  received 
more  weight,  and  Chance  of  Promo- 
tion less,  in  this  study. 


Kating  of  Pirsonntl  Policies  by  Fortmcn  an  J  Workm 
(Foremen's  ratings  are  how  foremen  thought  workers  would  rate) 


Best  Carried  Out 


Workers 


Employee  stock  subscription. . . 
N'oice  or  share  in  management. 
Fair  adjustment  of  grievances. 

Chance  of  promotion  

Steady  employment 

Medical  and  dental  service 

Safety 

Amount  of  pay 

Working  conditions 

Hours  of  work    

Type  of  man  in  charge 

Methods  of  pay 

Insurance  systems  and  pensions 
Chance  to  show  initiative 


4% 

51(3) 

36 

9^(0 

5' (4) 
61  (O 
17 
31 


51(4) 

32- 

88(0 


56(3) 
66(0 


58(0 


19 

70  0) 


4^(3) 
38 


41  (4) 

i8 


.3% 


79  0) 
10 

38  (X) 

i6 
M 

33(3) 
18(4) 


83%  (0 
84(1) 

5 


54(3) 

14 

4^(4) 


8i%(.) 
71  CO 
6 
19 

36 

3 
3 


19 

45(5) 


44(4) 


35%  C3) 

31 
2-9 


43(0 
44(1) 


8 
34(4) 


30  (4) 


43(0 

39(0 

2.1 

2-9 

•3 

12. 

35(3) 
16 


Method  of  Study 

The  method  of  collecting  the  data 
was  the  questionnaire  method,  be- 
cause more  workers  could  be  reached. 
Supplementary  personal  interviews 
were  used  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
functioning  of  the  workers'  minds  in 
answering  questionnaires. 

Below  is  the  questionnaire  that  was 
distributed.  (No  employee  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  it,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  so.) 


The  workers  in  every  age  group, 
except  those  from  sixty  to  sixty-nine 
years,  thought  that  Steady  Employ- 
ment was  the  most  important  to 
them.  The  old  timers  chose  Amount 
of  Pay  as  being  more  important  than 
Steady  Employment.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  those  workers  in  the 
oldest  group  mentioned  Insurance 
Systems  and  Pensions  as  their  third 
choice.  This  is  significant  since 
these  workers  are  approaching  retire- 
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ment  age  and  are  naturally  interested 
in  providing  for  their  old  age.  The 
younger  workers  placed  Chance  of 
Promotion  among  the  most  impor- 
tant policies  as  they  have  high  hopes 
of  making  their  place  in  the  world. 

What  Foretnen  Think 

Foremen  were  asked  to  assume  a 
worker's  attitude  and  fill  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire as  they  thought  a  worker 
would  answer  it.  They  chose  the 
same  four  policies  as  did  the  workers, 
but  they  did  not  place  them  in  the 
same  relative  position.  The  four 
most  important,  in  their  opinion  are 
Steady  Employment,  Amount  of  Pay, 
Fair  Adjustment  of  Grievances,  and 
Safety.  The  foremen  thought  that 
the  workers  would  place  Fair  Adjust- 
ment of  Grievances  before  Safety,  in 
which  respect  they  differed  from  the 
workers. 

In  classifying  the  age  groups  the 
foremen  assumed  that  Steady  Em- 
ployment would  come  out  on  top,  al- 
though in  the  age  group  from  twenty 
to  twenty-nine  years.  Amount  of  Pay 
tied  with  it  for  first  honors.  Hours 
of  work  also  seemed  more  important, 
in  the  foremen's  minds,  to  the  work- 
ers of  this  younger  group  than  they 
actually  were. 

The  results  obtained  from  both  the 
foremen  and  the  workers  agreed  re- 
markably well  with  each  other  and 
with  the  results  of  previous  studies. 

Safety  First 
Workers'     opinions     as     to     best- 
carried-out  policies  are  most  impor- 
tant, since  they  give  management  an 
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idea  as  to  which  policies  it  has  been 
neglecting,  and  in  doing  so  indicate 
places  for  improvement. 

Workers  chose  Safety,  Working 
Conditions,  Methods  of  Pay,  and  In- 
surance Systems  and  Pensions,  in  that 
order,  as  the  best  carried  out  policies. 

These  results  differ  considerably 
from  those  obtained  in  previous 
studies.  In  this  study,  Adjustment  of 
Grievances  and  Steady  Emplovmcnt 
were  not  mentioned  as  being  best 
carried  out,  thus  differing  from  former 
studies. 

Perhaps  the  increasing  power  of  the 
worker  to  bargain  collectively  has 
made  him  feel  that  methods  of  set- 
tling grievances  are  not  fair  in  every 
respect.  Then  too,  the  depression 
during  the  last  six  years  may  have 
caused  the  worker  to  eliminate  Steady 
Employment  from  his  list  of  best 
carried  out  policies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  efforts  of  man- 
agement to  improve  the  Methods  of 
Pay  and  Insurance  Systems  and  Pen- 
sions might  have  caused  the  worker 
to  substitute  these  two  policies  for 
those  chosen  formerly. 

In  some  departments,  the  Type  of 
Man  in  Charge  received  attention  as 
being  best  carried  out.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  workers  in  these 
departments  are  satisfied  with  the 
job  done  by  their  foremen.  This 
might  also  be  the  case  in  the  depart- 
ments that  included  Fair  Adjustment 
of  Grievances  in  their  list. 

Safety  and  Working  Conditions 
were  again  chosen  as  best  carried  out 
when  the  results  were  classified  ac- 
cording to  length  of  time  on  the  job. 
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EMPLOYEE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(The  information  asked  for  on  this  questionnaire  will  be  held  strictly  confidential.     The  results  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  charts  showing  what  conditions  of  work  best  satisfy  the  worker  and  what  conditions  irritate  him  the  most.     Do 
not  sign  your  name.) 


In  what  country  were  you  born? 

How  many  people  do  you  help  support? 

Age' 

How  long  have  you  worked  at  your  present  job? 

Department:  Location: 

Read  over  the  following  list  of  rules  of  management  policies  and  working  conditions.     Then  check  the  four  items 
that  vou  consider  most  important  to  make  you  satisfied  in  )'Our  work. 

I.  Employee  stock  subscription. 
2..  Voice  or  share  in  management. 

3.  Fair  adjustment  of  grievances. 

4.  Chance  of  promotion. 

5.  Steady  employment. 

6.  Medical  and  dental  service. 

7.  Safety. 

8.  Amount  of  pay. 

9.  Working  conditions.     (Health  and  sanitation.) 

10.  Hours  of  work. 

11.  Type  of  man  in  charge  of  you. 
II.  Methods  of  pay. 

13.  Insurance  systems  and  pensions.     (Sickness,  old  age,  unemployment  insurance,  etc.) 

14.  Chance  to  show  initiative.     (Through  suggestion  box,  etc.) 

Rimarh:  (Suggest  some  items  \-ou  would  like  to  add.) 

What  four  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  list  above  do  you  consider  the  least  important-     (List  them  by  the  numbers 


What  four  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  list  above  do  you  think  are  hst  carried  out  by  the  management  where  you  work? 
''List  them  by  the  numbers  they  have.) 


What  four  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  list  above  are  rhe  most  irritating  to  you?     (List  them  by  the  numbers  they  have.) 
Kefnarks: 
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These  choices  took  the  place  of  Fair 
Adjustment  of  Grievances  and  Steady 
Employment  mentioned  in  the  former 
studies .  Evidently  Safety  and  Work- 
ing Conditions  have  been  improved 
so  much  during  the  last  two  years 
that  the  workers  have  seen  lit  to  ele- 
vate them  to  hrst  and  second  po- 
sitions. 

Foremen  Off  a  Little 

Foremen  listed  Safety,  Fair  Adjust- 
ment of  Grievances,  Working  Con- 
ditions and  Methods  of  Pay  as  their 
idea  of  how  the  worker  would  choose 
the  best  carried  out  policies.  The 
foremen  evidently  had  too  much  faith 
in  their  ability  to  adjust  grievances 
satisfactorily  since  the  workers  did 
not  list  this  policy  among  those  they 
thought  were  best  carried  out.  The 
foremen  also  underestimated  the 
workers'  regard  for  Insurance  Sys- 
tems and  Pensions. 

In  grouping  their  workers  accord- 
ing to  length  of  time  spent  on  the  job, 
the  foremen  thought  that  the  work- 
ers would  be  equally  divided  in  their 
choice  of  Safety  and  Fair  Adjustment 
of  Grievances  for  hrst  place.  In 
some  groups,  Safety  was  listed  first, 
and  in  others,  Fair  Adjustment 
of  Grievances  received  the  honor. 
Working  Conditions  were  generally 
accepted  by  both  foremen  and  work- 
ers as  meriting  mention. 

Stock  Partkipatiot?  Unimportant 

The  four  least  important  manage- 
ment policies  selected  by  this  year's 
group  of  workers  were  Employee 
Stock   Subscription,    \'oice  or  Share 


in  Management,  Methods  of  Pay,  and 
Chance  to  Show  Initiative.  The  re- 
sults differed  from  those  of  the  previ- 
ous studies  in  that  before,  less  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  Medical  and 
Dental  Service  and  more  upon  Meth- 
ods of  Pay. 

In  classifying  the  results  according 
to  age  groups  Chance  to  Show  Ini- 
tiative was  mentioned  as  least  impor- 
tant by  all  the  Workers  except  those 
within  the  age  group  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years.  This  attitude  is  only 
natural  when  one  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  young  workers 
are  anxious  to  make  their  place  in  the 
world,  and  that  Chance  to  Show  Ini- 
tiative is  an  ideal  way  to  achieve  such 
recognition. 

The  foremen,  in  selecting  the  four 
least  important  management  policies, 
picked  Voice  or  Share  in  Manage- 
ment, Employee  Stock  Subscription, 
Methods  of  Pay,  and  Chance  to  Show 
Initiative,  in  that  order. 

Welfare  Work  Irritates 

By  ascertaining  the  policies  most 
irritating  to  the  workers,  manage- 
ment will  be  able  to  go  directly  to  the 
source  of  the  trouble  without  spend- 
ing valuable  time  in  guesswork.  By 
correcting  the  policies  that  are  irri- 
tating to  the  worker  or  the  attitude 
of  the  workers  toward  those  policies, 
ill-will  is  minimized  and  efficiency  is 
increased.  In  some  cases  the  shop 
committees  were  as  interested  as  the 
Management  in  ascertaining  the  re- 
sults of  the  study,  since  it  provided 
them    with    a    check    on    their    own 
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This  year  employees  chose  Medical 
and  Dental  Service,  Safety,  Insurance 
Systems  and  Pensions,  and  Fair  Ad- 
justment of  Grievances,  in  that  order, 
as  the  most  irritating  policies.  Em- 
ployee Stock  Subscription,  which 
received  a  high  rating  in  previous 
studies,  was  not  given  much  consid- 
eration this  year,  due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  the  depression  has  caused 
management  to  refrain  from  offering 
employees  their  stock. 

The  choice  of  Medical  and  Dental 
Service,  as  most  irritating  in  this 
study,  might  be  traced  mostly  to  lack 
of  considerate  treatment  on  the  part 
of  many  plant  physicians.  For  this 
reason  many  employees  undoubtedly 
prefer  to  go  to  their  own  physician 
instead  of  the  one  supplied  bv  the 
company. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  good  health 
among  employees  is  essential  to  effi- 
cient operation  in  a  plant,  but  the 
employees  feel  that  their  health  is 
their  own  business.  Perhaps  their 
critical  attitude  might  be  amazingly 
changed  if  only  the  usual  plant  phy- 
sician would  realize  the  workers' 
physical  condition  is  in  reality  one 
of  his  chief  worries  and  that  he  is 
willing  to  entrust  the  care  of  his 
health  only  to  a  man  of  courtesy  and 
ability. 

In  addition,  workers  object  to  re- 
ceiving medical  attention  for  every 
small  cut  or  scratch  that  they  con- 
sider unimportant.  It  might  be 
recommended  that  in  those  plants 
where  Medical  and  Dental  Service  is 
irritating  to  the  worker,  the  manage- 


ment should  not  only  assume  the  full 
burden  of  its  cost,  as  was  done  by  all 
these  companies,  but  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  to  their  employees  that  the 
service  is  for  their  use  and  that  it  is 
to  the  worker's  advantage  that  he 
keep  himself  in  good  physical  shape. 

Safety  Not  Popular 

Safety  was  also  listed  as  being  irri- 
tating to  this  year's  group  of  workers. 
This  is  only  natural,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  change  the  method  by  which  a 
worker  does  a  job,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  safe,  without  causing  the 
worker  some  irritation.  A  worker 
who  has  been  pulling  a  cutting  tool 
toward  him  for  twenty  years  is  natu- 
rally irritated  by  a  safety  regulation 
which  makes  him  pusii  the  tool  away 
from  him. 

The  workers  of  this  year's  study 
were  especially  irritated  by  many 
managements'  policy  of  placing  a 
black  mark  on  their  records  for  every 
violation  of  safety  regulations.  In 
the  minds  of  the  workers,  many  of 
these  violations  are  unpreventable, 
and  have  no  serious  results.  There 
was  evidence,  however,  that  there 
was  no  clear  distinction  in  their 
minds  as  to  what  constituted  a  minor 
violation,  whereas  every  Safety  Rule 
in  the  various  plants  was  predicated 
on  a  serious  accident  or  violation  of 
some  important  engineering  princi- 
ple. For  example,  failure  to  remove 
an  upturned  nail  occasionally  results 
in  tetanus,  followed  by  death.  Fail- 
ure to  report  a  scratch  may  result  in 
infection  and  death.     E.   K.,  a  car- 
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penter,  died  as  a  result  of  a  splinter  in 
his  hand. 

The  workers  agreed  that  Safety  was 
well  carried  out  by  management,  but 
the  strict  supervision  necessary  to 
make  safety  regulations  effective  has 
made  Safety  irritating.  Discipline, 
primarily  as  a  means  of  education 
rather  than  as  a  punitive  measure,  is, 
however,  indispensible.  The  impor- 
tant factor  in  making  discipline  both 
effective  and  acceptable  is  understand- 
ing and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman  to  apply  discipline  with 
strict  justice. 

Pension  and  Grievances  Irritate 

The  choice  of  Insurance  Systems 
and  Pensions  as  a  source  of  irritation 
can  also  be  accounted  for.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  passed  legis- 
lation which  provides  funds  from 
which  to  pay  the  worker  a  pension. 
All  workers  are  required  to  pay  a  per- 
centage of  their  salary  into  this  fund 
and  this  provision  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  irritation.  The  younger 
workers  who  can  see  no  immediate 
benefit  are  naturally  irritated  by  this 
tax  upon  their  earnings.  Many  of 
these  plants  also  had,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  liberal  pension  plans  of 
their  own,  which  are  now  likely  to 
be  discarded.  Their  satisfaction  with 
their  previous  company  set-up  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Insurance  Sys- 
tems and  Pensions  is  rated  as  being 
third  best  carried  out. 

Adjustment  of  Grievances  was 
given  a  place  among  the  most  irritat- 
ing    policies.     This     choice     would 


seem  to  indicate  that  foremen  are  fall- 
ing down  on  their  job.  One  of  the 
jobs  of  a  foreman  is  to  settle  griev- 
ances justly,  and  the  workers  evi- 
dently do  not  think  that  this  is  being 
done.  Careful  study  of  the  work  of 
the  foremen  indicates  that  assump- 
tion to  be  false.  The  foremen  are 
doing  a  better  job  than  ever  but  the 
general  fever  of  labor  unrest  is  influ- 
encing the  workers'  opinion  of  the 
settlement  of  their  grievances  in  even 
the  best  managed  companies. 

Foremen  Good  Guessers 

The  choices  of  the  foremen  as  to 
what  they  thought  the  workers 
would  consider  the  most  irritating 
policies  were  remarkably  accurate. 
They  chose  Safety,  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Service,  Insurance  Systems  and 
Pensions  and  Employee  Stock  Sub- 
scription, in  that  order.  The  only 
place  they  differed  with  the  workers 
was  in  the  choice  of  Employee  Stock 
Subscription,  which  the  workers  did 
not  even  mention  as  irritating. 

The  foremen  also  differed  from  the 
workers  in  that  they  did  not  think 
that  Insurance  Systems  and  Pensions 
were  irritating  to  the  younger  work- 
ers. Perhaps  this  was  because  the 
foremen  knew  more  about  the  princi- 
ples and  advantages  of  insurance  than 
did  the  workers. 

Departnieiitdl  Katiugs 

A  method  of  rating  eight  depart- 
ments as  to  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving    desirable    relations    with 
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their  workers,  has  been  developed  in 
the  present  study. 

Departmental  rating  is  important 
because,  from  the  results  obtained, 
management  can  tell  immediately 
which  departments  and  foremen  are 
having  the  most  success  with  their 
personnel  policies,  and  vice  versa.  It 
then  knows  exactly  where,  and  to 
what  extent,  improvement  is  needed. 

Analysis  of  Method 

The  rating  method  is  a  numerical 
one.  The  six  most  important  and  the 
six  least  important  management  poli- 
cies for  every  department  are  listed. 
A  plus  ten  (lo)  is  given  every  time  one 
of  the  four  best  carried  out  policies  in 
a  department  coincides  with  one  of 
the  first  four  most  important  policies 
in  the  same  department.  A  plus  five 
(5)  is  given  every  time  one  of  the  four 
best  carried  out  policies  agrees  with 
the  fifth  or  sixth  most  important 
policies. 

Plus  figures  were  used  to  reward  the 
departments  in  which  the  workers 
thought  that  the  most  important 
policies  were  best  carried  out.  This 
combination  makes  for  good  person- 
nel relations. 

A  plus  ten  (10)  is  also  given  every 
time  one  of  the  four  most  irritating 
policies  in  a  certain  department  coin- 
cides with  one  of  the  first  four  least 
important  policies  in  the  same  de- 
partment. A  plus  five  (5)  is  given 
every  time  one  of  the  four  most  irri- 
tating policies  agrees  with  the  fifth  or 
sixth  least  important  policies. 

A  plus  valuation  was  given  in  this 
case  because  an  agreement  between 


the  policies  that  were  least  important 
and  also  most  irritating  indicates  that 
the  foremen  were  not  devoting  most 
of  their  time  towards  improving 
those  policies  that  were  not  impor- 
tant to  the  workers.  It  shows  that 
the  foremen  were  turning  their  atten- 
tions toward  more  important  things 
and  consequently  they  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  plus  figure. 

A  minus  ten  (10)  is  recorded  every 
time  one  of  the  four  most  irritating 
policies  agrees  with  one  of  the  first 
four  important  policies.  A  minus 
five  (5)  is  given  each  time  one  of  the 
four  most  irritating  policies  coincides 
with  the  fifth  or  sixth  most  important 
policies,  as  selected  by  the  workers. 

A  minus  value  was  given  in  this 
case  because  if  the  most  important 
policies  to  the  worker  are  also  the 
most  irritating  to  him,  the  depart- 
ment cannot  have  good  relations  with 
its  employees.  The  department  is 
penalized  accordingly  by  receiving  a 
minus  valuation. 

A  minus  ten  (10)  is  given  each  time 
one  of  the  four  best  carried  out  poli- 
cies coincides  with  one  of  the  first 
four  least  important  policies  as  se- 
lected by  the  workers.  A  minus  five 
(5)  is  recorded  every  time  one  of  the 
four  best  carried  out  policies  agrees 
with  the  fifth  or  sixth  least  important 
policies. 

A  minus  valuation  was  given  in 
this  case  because  it  was  felt  that  if  the 
foremen  of  a  department  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  least  important  policies, 
they  would  neglect  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  to  the  detriment  of  person- 
nel relations  within  the  department. 
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Illustration  of  Method 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  rat- 
ing system  works,  we  shall  take 
Department  A  and  apply  the  rules  es- 
tablished above.  The  six  most  im- 
portant policies  selected  by  the  work- 
ers'of  this  department  are  Steady 
Employment,  Amount  of  Pay,  Safety, 
Fair  ■  Adjustment  of  Grievances, 
Chance__^of  Promotion,  and^Working 


Subscription,  Voice  or  Share  in  Man- 
agement, Medical  and  Dental  Service, 
Chance  to  Show  Initiative,  Insurance 
Systems  and  Pensions,  and  Type  of 
Man  in  Charge  of  You.  The  onlv 
most  irritating  policy  to  coincide 
with  any  of  the  six  least  important 
policies  is  Insurance  Systems  and  Pen- 
sions. Since  Insurance  Systems  and 
Pensions  is  fifth  choice  for  least  im- 
portant, only  plus  five  (5)  is  given. 


DEPARTMENT  A 

Pos 

tn.Katingt 

Negative  Ratinf;s 

Most  Important  Policiis 

Best  CarrUd  Out 

Most  Irritating  Policies 

Fair  .\dj.  of  Grievances 

Fair  Adj.  of  Grievances     =  lo 

Steady  Emplo>ment 

Steady  Employment           =  lo 

Safety 

Safety              '                     =  lo 

Safety                                   -10 

Amount  of  Pay 

Chance  of  Promotion 

Working  Conditions 

Plus     ~o 

Minus         -10 

Liast  Important  Policits 

Most  Irritating 

Best  Carried  Out 

Employee  Stock  Sub. 

Voice  in  Management 

Medical  &  Dental  Ser. 

Chance  to  Show  In. 

Insurance  Systems 

Insurance  Systems               =     5 

Type  Man  Chge.  You 

Type  Man  Chge.  You     =  -5 

Plus     j_ 

Minus        -5 

Total        35 

Total         —15 

Favorable  Balance  for  Department:  -\-  2 


Conditions.  The  best  carried  out 
policies  that  coincide  with  the  most 
important  policies  are  Fair  Adjust- 
ment of  Grievances,  Steady  Employ- 
ment, and  Safety.  Since  these  three 
best  carried  out  policies  agree  with 
three  of  the  first  four  most  important 
policies,  each  one  receives  a  plus  ten 
(10).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
will  be  plus  thirty  (30). 

The  six  least  important  policies  in 
the  Department  are  Employee  Stock 


On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  department  has  a 
rating  of  plus  thirty-five  (35). 

Only  one  most  irritating  policy  in 
the  Department  coincided  with  any 
of  the  six  most  important  policies. 
This  was  Safety,  and  since  it  coincides 
with  one  of  the  first  four  most  impor- 
tant policies,  a  minus  ten  (10)  is 
recorded. 

One  best  carried  out  policy  agreed 
with  the  least  important  policies  as 
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selected  by  the  workers  of  this  de- 
partment. This  policy  was  Type  of 
Man  in  Charge  of  You,  and  since  it 
coincided  with  the  sixth  least  impor- 
tant policy,  it  receives  a  minus  five 
(5).  Thus,  on  the  minus  side  of  the 
ledger  we  see  that  the  rating  is  minus 
fifteen  (15).  Balancing  out  both 
sides  of  the  ledger  we  find  that  the 
final  rating  for  Department  A  is  plus 
twenty  (2.0). 

A  chart  showing  how  the  above 
rating  was  arrived  at  is  shown  on 
P-79- 

Eight  Deparfwents  Rated 

Every  one  of  eight  departments 
were  rated  according  to  this  method. 
A  list  of  the  departments  in  the  order 
of  their  effectiveness  in  achieving 
good  relations  with  their  employees 
IS  shown  below ; 

Department  A 2.0. o 

Department  B 17.5 

Department  C 5.0 

Department  D 0.0 

Department  E 0.0 

Department  F -io.o 

Department  G -zo.o 

Department  H -2-7-5 

This  m.ethod  of  rating  provides  an 
aid  to  the  Personnel  Department  in 
determining  how  far  each  has  pro- 
gressed toward  good  relationships 
with  its  workers.     It  is  a  comparative 


rating  method  which  shows  the  de- 
partments in  which  improvement  in 
employer-employee  relationships  is 
most  needed.  '' 

The  results  obtained  were  checked 
by  the  General  Foremen  and  the 
Plant  Superintendent.  Their  ratings 
agreed  with  the  ones  in  this  study 
except  for  a  small  variation.  The 
General  Foremen  and  the  Plant  Super- 
intendent placed  the  Departments  A 
and  B  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  results  were  also  checked  by 
the  Shop  Committee  members.  Their 
basis  of  rating  was  the  like  or  dislike 
of  their  members  toward  the  fore- 
men of  the  departments  studied.  The 
union  placed  Department  H  higher  up 
on  the  scale  than  did  the  other  two 
rating  methods.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  union  members  were 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  foremen 
and  thus  rewarded  them  with  a  high 
departmental  rating.  In  the  case  of 
Department  A  which  dropped  a  few 
positions,  we  assume  that  the  oppo- 
site was  true. 

Union  rating  was  in  this  instance 
not  reliable  since  it  took  into  account 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  factors 
which  tend  to  bring  about  good  in- 
dustrial relations. 

Wilbur  Asay,  Jr.  assisted  the  author  in 
the  statistical  work  necessary  to  prepare 
this  paper. 


The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles 
Describing  Personnel  Associa- 
tions; Their  Birth,  Growth,  and 
Place  in  the  Scheme  of  Affairs. 


Montreal  Personnel 
Association 


Bv  One  of  Seven  Founders 


THE  Montreal  Personnel  Associa- 
tion was  born  in  a  tavern,  late 
in  the  year  1934.  The  birth 
was  attended  by  seven  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  men  who  had 
been  meeting  for  a  few  weeks  to  con- 
verse, to  exchange  jests  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  each  other.  Next  spring 
twenty-odd  men  attended  the  christ- 
ening, when  the  present  name  was 
given. 

Next  came  school  days.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1935  a  confer- 
ence course  on  Personnel  Activities  in 
Industry,  for  ten  weeks,  one  evening  a 
week  was  conducted  by  and  for 
the  members.  It  combined  the  case, 
panel  conference  and  general  discus- 
sion methods  from  which  the  verbal 
production  ran  to  a  hundred  thousand 
words,  some  spoken  in  humour,  but 
most  in  earnest.  It  concluded  with 
a  mildly-hilarious  dinner  and  evening 
meeting  in  which  all  previous  sub- 
jects were  tied  back  into  the  leading 


question   "How  to  Integrate  a  Per- 
sonnel  Program? ' ' . 

This  led  naturally  into  wider 
spheres  of  higher  education  and  the 
members  combined  with  the  Person- 
nel Association  of  Toronto  in  the 
Queens  University  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  in  September  1936, 
a  conference  which  promises  to  be  an 
annual  event. 

Objectives 

By  this  time  adolescence  was  pass- 
ing and  the  Association  asked  itself 
the  question  "What  am  I  here  for  and 
what  am  I  going  to  do,  if  anything?" 
This  question  disturbed  the  youth 
until  the  cold  weather  came  last 
winter  and  then  it  found  itself  with 
these  decisions.     It  would  seek 

I.  To  induce  a  fraternal  feeling 
among  the  practitioners  of  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  in  industry 
and  commerce,  thus  laying  the  neces- 
sary   basis   for   willing   co-operation 
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and  confidence  in  sharing  information 
man  with  man  and  group  with  group. 
1.  To  lead  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  men  to  look  upon  their 
work  as  professional  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  objective  thinking,  speak- 
ing and  writing,  as  well  as  to  recog- 
nize the  responsibilities  a  professional 
status  implies. 

3.  In  company  with  other  person- 
nel and  industrial  relations  groups 
and  related  bodies  to  make  known 
and  available  to  personnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  men  and  other  students, 
informatton  on  personnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  matters. 

4.  To  establish  training  and  retrain- 
ing facilities  for  new  recruits  to  the 
work  of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  and  for  current  practitioners 
through  training-on-the-job,  courses, 
conferences,  etc. 

5 .  To  assist  in  the  placement  of  new 
and  established  personnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  men  in  suitable  work, 
where  enterprises  need  their  services. 

6.  On  invitation  to  provide  laiv- 
making  bodies  engaged  in  formulating 
labour  legislation  with  information  from 
men  who  are  studying  and  practising 
labour  relations  continuously. 

7.  In  companv  with  other  person- 
nel and  industrial  relations  groups  to 
advance  the  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  movement  as  "an  integral 
part  of  the  art  of  management"  so 
that  in  co-operation  with  societies  of 
engineers,  accounting  and  finance 
men  and  other  executive  staff  spe- 
cialists, the  development  of  the  manage- 
ment movement  in  Canada  might  he 
strengthened. 


Members 

Membership  is  limited  to  practi- 
tioners of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  in  industry  and  commerce. 
An  associate  membership,  intended  to 
be  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  mem- 
bers, provides  for  men  engaged  in  this 
work,  but  who  are  not  employed  in 
industry  and  commerce.  This  rule  is 
selective  in  order  to  keep  the  empha- 
sis on  the  industrial  situation,  to 
provide  for  the  statement  of  fact  and 
expression  of  views  in  terms  of  prac- 
tice rather  than  general  theory,  and 
to  make  possible  a  compact  group 
among  whom  friendship  and  mutual 
trust  and  understanding  may  grow. 
Under  tliis  rule  it  is  recognized  that 
membership  may  never  be  large,  but 
sizeisnotoneof  the  group's  objectives. 

Members  are  elected  as  men,  not  as 
representing  an  enterprise,  a  member 
establishing  with  his  enterprise  his 
authority  to  disclose  information  of 
a  company  nature.  Midway  in  1937 
there  are  50  members,  43  regular  and 
7  associate.  Very  little  effort  is 
made  to  recruit  new  members;  of  the 
nine  added  this  year,  all  sought  mem- 
bership themselves.  However,  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  applications  an 
effort  is  made  to  balance  the  group 
proportionally  among  those  in  manu- 
facturing, trade,  finance  and  utilities, 
in  order  to  provide  a  cross-section  of 
business  life. 

All  members  are  men.  There  is  a 
parallel  women's  personnel  group 
with  whom  cordial  relations  are 
maintained  and  at  times  joint  meet- 
ings are  held. 


MONTREAL    PERSONNEL    ASSOCIATION 


Officers 
Five  officers  are  elected  annually  as 
an    Executive    Committee.     Officers 
for  the  season  June    1937-June    1938 
are — 

Chairman — E.  R.  Complin,  Industrial  Relations 
Manager,  Canadian  Industries  Limited,  P.O.  Box  iiSo. 
Telephone  LAncasterjiii,  Local  558. 

Vice-chairman— J.  R.  Kimpton,  Chief  Clerk,  Per- 
sonnel Dept.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Windsor  St. 
Station.     Telephone  PLateau  2.2.11,  Local  790. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  W.  Boyd,  Personnel  Man- 
ager, RCA  Victor  Co.  Ltd.,  92.5  Lenoir  Street.  Tele- 
phone WEllington  5671. 

Director — to  June  195S — Q.  C.  D.  Bovey,  Supervisor, 
Head  Office  Personnel,  Sun  Life  .\ssurance  Company  of 
Canada,  Dominion  Square.     Telephone — PLateau  }i}i. 

Director— to  June  1959—?.  H.  Horton,  Personnel 
Manager,  Dominion  Rubber  Company,  P.O.  Box  330. 
Telephone — PLateau  712.1. 

All  officers  serve  voluntarily,  with- 
out remuneration.  Proceedings  at 
meetings  are  reported  by  a  stenog- 
rapher to  whom  an  honorarium  is 
paid .  Usually  the  reporter  is  a  junior 
member  of  an  industrial  relations  de- 
partment   who   learns   as   he   writes. 

Progniw 

For  two  seasons  luncheon  meetings 
were  held  each  week.  Last  year  a 
regular  monthly  meeting,  usually  at 
dinner  or  in  the  evening,  took  their 
place,  with  special  luncheon  meetings 
called  to  deal  with  timely  subjects. 

The  main  general  meetings  held  in 
the  past  season  included;  a  panel  of 
general,  financial,  and  engineering 
executives'  discussion  of  their  views 
on  industrial  relations;  an  official  of 
the  Dominion  Labour  Department 
reviewing  world  labour  legislation 
stemming  from  International  Labour 
Conventions  and   Recommendations; 


a  burlesque  of  industrial  relations 
activities  to  relieve  the  year  end  ten- 
sions; case  reports  on  industrial  rela- 
tions in  three  enterprises;  a  joint 
meeting  with  Special  librarians  on 
industrial  relations  Liberature  and 
how  to  use  it;  a  joint  meeting  with 
six  other  management  societies  on 
administrative  policy  and  method. 

Apart  from  the  general  meetings, 
smaller  groups  are  meeting  continu- 
ously exchanging  experience  and 
planning  methods  of  coping  with 
developing  situations  in  their  enter- 
prises. Top  executives,  accountants, 
engineers  are  called  in  on  consulta- 
tion. This  is  where  the  pulse  beat 
of  the  movement  is  felt,  indicating 
that  the  circulating  system  is  healthy 
and  steadily  serving  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  as  they  call  upon  it. 

Key  Notes 

Informal  in  friendliness,  alert  to 
changing  social  attitudes  and  prac- 
tise, willing  to  co-operate  for  com- 
mon aims  but  unwilling  to  be  used 
for  private  ends,  its  members  standing 
by  to  help  each  other  in  the  pinches, 
suspicious  of  nostrums  and  cure-alls, 
persistently  applying  the  manage- 
ment approach  to  the  job  in  front  of 
it — these  are  key-notes  of  this  group 
— very  much,  no  doubt  like  any  other 
body  of  similar  kind. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CONSTITUTION 
Objarhrs 
These,  and  other  related  purposes  shall  be  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Association. 

I.  To  induce  zjrattnial  jiiting  among  the  practitioners 
of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, thus  laying  the  necessary  basis  for  willing  co- 
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operatiOD  and  confidence  in  sharing  information  man 
with  man  and  group  with  group. 

z.  To  lead  personnel  and  industrial  relations  men  to 
look  upon  their  work  as  frojissional  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  objective  thinking,  speaking  and  writing,  as 
well  as  the  responsibilities  a  professional  status  implies. 

5.  In  company  with  other  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  groups  and  related  bodies  to  make  known  and 
available  to  personnel  and  industrial  relations  men  and 
other  students,  iitformatiaii  on  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  matters  derived  from — 

(a)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  etc.; 

(b)  Studies  of  industrial  relations  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  Canadian  enterprises; 

(c)  Labour  law,  collective  labour  agreements,  social 
insurance  law,  etc.; 

(d)  Files  of  Studies  and  Reports,  Conventions  and 
Recommendations,  etc.  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization; 

(e)  Other  sources. 

4.  To  establish  training  an  J  retraining  facilities  for  new 
recruits  to  the  work  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
and  for  current  practitioners  through  training-on-the-job, 
courses,  conferences,  etc. 

5 .  To  assist  in  the  placement  of  new  and  established 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  men  in  suitable  work, 
where  enterprises  need  their  services. 

6.  On  invitation  to  provide  law-making  bodies  engaged  in 
formulating  labour  legislation  with  information  from  men  who 
are  studying  and  practising  labour  relations  continuously . 

7.  In  company  with  other  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  groups  to  advance  the  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  movement  as  "an  integral  part  of  the  art  of 
management"  so  that  in  co-operation  with  societies  of 
engineers,  accounting  and  finance  men  and  other  executive 
staff  specialists,  the  development  of  the  jjianagement  movement 
in  Canada  may  be  strengthened. 


Membei 


■hip 


a.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  membership,  members 
and  associate  members. 

Members  shall  be  persons  who  are  regularly  employed 
within  industrv  or  commerce,  in  either  a  staff  or  executive 


capacity,  and  who  arc  engaged  in  or  responsible  for  part 
or  all  of,  the  personnel  or  industrial  relations  activities 
of  the  organizations  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Associate  members  shall  be  persons  whose  regular 
occupation  is  in  the  field  of  personnel  or  industrial  rela- 
tions work,  but  whose  employment  is  outside  industry 
and  commerce.  Associate  membership  shall  include  all 
privileges  of  full  membership  with  the  exception  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  and  the  fight  to  hold  office  on  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  number  of  associate  members 
shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  full  mem- 
bers. 

b.  Ordinarily  membership  shall  be  on  a  personal  rather 
than  on  an  institutional  representation  basis — a  member 
establishing  with  the  enterprise  in  which  he  works  his 
authority  to  disclose  information  bearing  on  the  policies, 
practices  and  operating  results  of  the  enterprise. 

Fees 

An  annual  membership  due  of  $i.oo  shall  be  levied  on 
each  member  and  associate  member  and  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Further  levies  to  meet  additional  expenses  of  the 
Association  may  be  made  as  necessary,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Officers  and  Their  Duties 

(a)  Executive  Committee:  The  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entrusted  to  an  Executive  Committee  com- 
posed of  five  directors,  viz.  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  two  directors  at  large. 

They  shall  be  responsible  for  general  meetings  and 
conferences,  membership,  dues,  relations  of  the  Associa- 
tion with  other  bodies,  and  other  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

(b)  Committee  on  Information:  A  Committee  on  In- 
formation, with  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Association  as 
convenor  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  making 
available  to  members  information  or  sources  of  informa- 
tion bearing  on  subjects  pertaining  to  industrial  rela- 
tions. It  may  arrange  for  intetest  groups  at  the  request 
of  the  members. 


Facts  for 
Employees 


Do  You  Explain  to  Your  Em- 
ployees What  Your  Bank  Balance 
Is,  How  Much  Your  Costs  Are,  and 
What  You  Do  With  Your  Profits? 


By  E.  J.  Barcalo 

Barcalo  Manufacturing  Co. 


A  XY  business  house  is  a  family, 
Za  and  it  is  not  hard  to  draw  an 
JL  A.  analogy  between  the  elements 
in  it  as  an  economic  unit  and  in  the 
modern  household  as  a  social  unit. 
The  business  house,  too,  encounters 
domestic  troubles,  differing  only  in 
type  and  influence  and  affecting  all 
those  who  contribute  to  that  common 
end  of  business—  to  give  satisfaction 
to  customers  so  that  a  living  may  be 
made  for  all. 

Employer  and  employee  are  mem- 
bers of  this  official  family,  and  it  is 
or  should  be  the  modern  way  for  all 
responsible  members  to  counsel  to- 
gether. Employer  and  employees 
must  have  a  common  purpose  and 
know  what  it  is,  and  they  should 
cooperate  in  its  accomplishment. 
Unless  there  is  free  interchange  of 
thought  and  information— and  no  se- 
crets^   time  and  money  will  be  wasted 


and  misunderstandings  will  fre- 
quently arise. 

Some  such  ideas  as  those  our  Vice- 
President,  Charles  Vallone,  and  I 
have  tried  and  are  trying  constantly 
to  keep  before  us,  in  connection  with 
our  own  business  house.  In  1896  I 
formed  this  business  and  have 
watched  it  grow  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings to  the  point  where  we  now 
employ  about  315  people.  Compara- 
tively, it  is  not  a  large  organization, 
but  it  is  large  enough  to  be  represent- 
ative of  American  business.  Our 
products  are  metal  beds,  bedding, 
gliders,  and  small  tools,  such  as 
wrenches.  They  are  turned  out  by 
men  who  are  representative  of  the 
average  manufacturing  plant. 

Over  the  years  we  have  worked 
very  closely  with  most  of  these  men. 
We  know  them  and  we  know  that 
their  hopes  and  aspirations,  their  re- 
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sponsibilities,  and  their  problems  are 
to  a  degree  as  our  own.  Some  are 
limited  by  lack  of  schooling,  but  they 
are  better  educated  today  than  they 
were  i5  years  ago — and  let  us  remem- 
ber that  education  and  intelligence 
are  not  synonymous. 

Personalized  Point  of  Vietv 

Some  are  limited  as  to  outlook,  and 
we  cannot  hope  for  much  more  than  a 
personalized  point  of  view  from  a  man 
whose  job  keeps  him  within  four 
walls  eight  hours  a  day,  more  par- 
ticularly if  that  job  is  to  stand  in 
front  of  a  machine  performing  repeti- 
tive operations  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  advance  a  man  from  job  to  job 
as  he  gets  experience,  and  it  is  our 
thought  that  just  as  we  give  him 
information  pertaining  to  his  job,  so 
also  should  we  give  him  information 
that  will  permit  him  to  understand 
the  operation  of  the  company  for 
which  he  works.  Most  of  us  can 
stand,  and  generally  do  welcome,  a 
little  more  information,  a  new  point 
of  view,  a  new  interest  in  old  things. 
Not  all  of  us  are  blessed  with  imagi- 
nation, and  some  of  us  see  only  that 
which  is  pointed  out.  Our  belief  is 
that  management  should  do  the 
pointing  and  should  place  before  em- 
ployees such  items  as  business  figures 
and  their  meaning — where  wages  and 
profits  come  from,  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  only  result  from  joint  efforts. 
Also,  management  should  discuss  its 
problems  with  employees  freely, 
frankly,  and  without  reservation. 
To  do  it  any  other  way  is  worse  than 
useless. 


Bcirccilo's  Bulletin 

We  have  been  carrying  out  those 
ideas  by  communicating  with  our 
people  through  what  we  call  the  Bar- 
calo  Work  Shop  Bulletin.  The  first  of 
these  was  issued  on  April  ist  of  last 
year;  for  the  first  three  months,  we 
issued  a  Bulletin  on  the  ist  and  on  the 
15th  but,  beginning  with  July,  scaled 
it  down  to  one  a  month.  The  Bul- 
letin is  simply  a  small  folder;  about  4 
by  9  inches  in  size,  and  a  man  can 
conveniently  carry  it  in  his  pocket. 
On  the  first  three  pages  we  discuss  one 
phase  of  management,  employing 
easy  terms  and  utter  frankness.  The 
last  page  is  used  for  personals  and 
comments. 

In  the  first  Bulletin  was  a  brief  in- 
troduction stating  that  at  a  foremen's 
dinner  it  had  been  decided  to  work 
out  a  simple  plan  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  our  business  family  would  be 
better  informed  as  to  the  company, 
its  business,  and  its  operating  meth- 
ods. It  was  thought,  so  the  Bulletin 
stated,  that  the  better  informed  we  all 
are,  the  greater  will  be  our  interest, 
not  only  in  our  particular  jobs  but  in 
all  company  activities.  The  Bulletin 
continued: 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years  all  have 
had  a  hard  time  and  I  guess  we  have  all  come 
to  understand  that  we  are  bound  together  and 
that  each  needs  the  help  of  the  other.  With- 
out the  workers  there  would  be  no  produc- 
tion; without  the  plant  and  orders  there 
would  be  no  work.  There  is  greater  compe- 
tition for  orders  and  consequently  lower 
prices,  and,  of  course,  fewer  sales  the  country 
over  because  of  less  buying  power  (money). 
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and  the  management  side  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  get.  Greater  burdens  have  been  placed 
on  business  during  the  past  two  years  result- 
ing in  increased  expenses  and  costs.  All 
these  things  can  and  should  be  told  and  ex- 
plained, and  it  is  thought  that  if  told  and 
explained,  tliere  will  he  greater  cooperative 
effort. 

I  have  been  asked.  Why  this  change  in 
attitude  on  the  part  of  management?  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  my  answer  is  this:  All 
workers,  both  management  and  those  in 
the  ranks,  after  what  we  have  gone  through, 
by  attitude  rather  than  by  words,  seem  to  be 
seeking  information  on  which  to  base  con- 
structive help.  During  the  past  four  or  five 
years  every  employed  person,  no  matter 
what  his  position  or  responsibility,  and  every 
other  person,  has  had  to  think  hard,  and  this 
mass  thinking  has  had  a  result  much  like 
mass  effort  in  erecting  any  kind  of  a  structure 
We  now  know  that  we  do  need  each  other's 
help,  and  we  need  to  know  something  of  the 
other  fellow's  problem;  and  in  business,  his 
job.  The  more  there  is  of  this,  the  better 
and  more  emphatic  the  result. 

Each  Biillaiii  discusses  a  definite 
management  item.  The  second  gave 
background  and  detail  on  the  capital 
invested  in  our  business,  and  stated 
that  there  is  an  investment  of  about 
$5,400  for  each  employee.  The  third 
discussed  surplus — what  it  is,  what 
it  comes  from,  and  where  it  is,  and 
we  ended  the  explanation  with  an 
invitation  to  any  of  our  people  to 
come  in  and  talk  it  over  if  the  expla- 
nation should  not  be  clear. 

Batik  Balatice  Discussed 
About  that  time  one  of  the  men 
asked  if  we  still  had  on  hand  the  bank 
balance  reported  for  the  end  of  the 


year  and  which  happened  to  be,  for 
us,  quite  substantial  with  only  cur- 
rent obligations  against  us.  He  was 
shown  that  that  balance  had  dwin- 
dled and  that  considerable  additional 
money  had  been  borrowed  and  spent. 
He  was  shown  how  our  inventory  had 
increased,  and  was  told  what  had 
been  paid  out  in  wages  for  articles 
made  for  stock.  He  was,  in  this  way, 
able  to  see  that  the  money  had  been 
wisely  used  and,  further,  that  if  the 
stock  had  not  been  made  up,  there 
would  have  been  less  employment. 
Some  of  the  inquiries,  such  as  that 
on  surplus,  give  us  a  lead  as  to  the 
subject  to  be  treated  next.  Up  to 
the  present  we  have  discussed  costs; 
we  covered  salesmen  and  their  job, 
this  being  intended  to  offset  the 
comment  that  a  salesman  has  an  easy 
job,  wears  good  clothes,  and  takes  his 
own  time  while  he  drives  around  in  a 
fine  car;  we  followed  with  another 
discussion  on  costs;  next  we  outlined 
compensation  insurance,  what  it  does 
for  the  employee  and  the  employer, 
and  what  it  costs;  and  then  we 
brought  out  a  Bulletin  calling  atten- 
tion to  our  products,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  their  des- 
tinations and  use.  The  purpose  of 
the  last-named  message  was  to  per- 
sonalize the  product  and  to  extend 
the  economic  viewpoint. 

Taxes  Explained 
In  October  we  took  up  the  subject 
of  taxes,  and  this  matter  we  treated  in 
more  detail,  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  taxes,  show- 
ing how  they  are  levied  and  making 
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it  clear  that  no  one  of  us  is  free  from 
taxation,  "What  Can  I  Do?"  was 
the  subject  of  the  November  article, 
and  this  time  we  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
and  his  desire  to  win  is  just  as  useful 
and  helpful  in  business  as  it  is  when 
applied  in  our  baseball  league.  We 
spoke  of  our  suggestion  system  and  of 
opportunities  through  it  for  each  em- 
ployee to  give  ideas  on  reducing  costs, 
preventing  waste,  and  the  like. 

Old  Guard 

In  December,  the  Bulletin  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  "The  Old 
Guard,"  a  title  suggested  for  a  group 
of  employees  who  have  been  with  us 
for  from  15  to  40  years.  It  was  made 
clear  that  this  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  club,  but  rather  a  group  to  receive 
special  recognition  in  addition  to  the 
service  pin  which  begins  with  five 
years  of  service.  Shortly  after  this 
announcement  was  made,  we  gave  a 
dinner  to  The  Old  Guard  and  made 
arrangements  so  that  each  member  of 
the  group  would  receive  a  week's 
vacation  with  pay. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  we  issued  a 
New  Year's  message,  making  appro- 
priate comments  on  past  and  future 
objectives.  The  February  Bulletin 
discussed  in  some  detail  the  30-hour 
week;  in  March  we  made  a  financial 
report  for  1936  and,  as  usual,  invited 
those  who  did  not  understand  it  to 
call  on  us  for  additional  information. 

In  the  April  Bulletin  we  spoke  of 
manufacturing  expense,  and  explained 
that  in  our  company  we  call  it  "Fac- 


tory Burden,"  or  F.B.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  we  do  not  use  the  term 
"Manufacturing  Expense,"  because 
we  add  to  it  what  is  termed  "Admin- 
istration Expense"  and  then  call  the 
total  "Factory  Burden."  In  the  same 
fashion,  sales  burden  was  defined  and 
analyzed,  and  we  closed  that  message 
with  a  listing  of  the  expense  items 
applicable  to  our  business. 

The  May  Bulletin  made  a  report  on 
the  effects  of  the  Group  insurance 
plan,  which  we  had  installed  in  192.8 
in  the  interest  of  our  people. 

The  message  in  June  (the  latest  as 
this  is  written)  referred  again  to 
"Factory  Burden"  and  to  the  neces- 
sity for  knowing  the  facts,  not  guess- 
ing, about  costs — which,  we  ex- 
plained, is  why  time  studies  are  so 
important.  In  this  Bulletin  we  gave 
the  actual  material  and  labor  costs, 
and  profit,  on  1,000  pairs  of  chro- 
mium-plated pliers. 

We  have  made  a  very  earnest  and 
sincere  effort  to  give  information  to 
our  people,  withholding  nothing,  and 
I  have  learned  that  they  are  even  bet- 
ter prepared  to  understand  the  com- 
pany's problems  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  management, 
especially  in  connection  with  the 
smaller  groups,  to  do  its  full  part  in 
this  matter  of  education  and  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  good  thing  for  em- 
ployees to  have  facts;  it  helps  chem 
and  it  helps  the  employer.  And 
who,  I  ask,  is  better  equipped  and 
able  to  do  this  job  than  the  employer 
himself? 
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We  heJieve  that  the  fundamentals 
of  the  plan  we  are  using  can  be  gener- 
ally employed  in  industry,  but  neces- 
sarily the  method  of  getting  the  in- 
formation across  would  vary.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  when  we 
issue  a  Bulletin,  the  men  stop  every- 
thing and  run  right  in  to  the  office  to 
tell  us  what  a  fine  job  we  are  doing. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  any  such  reaction 
bv  students  in  schools  and  colleges. 


However,  we  believe  that  our  ex- 
pressed frankness  in  giving  facts  is 
creating  the  right  attitude  of  mind, 
and  that  the  facts  and  figures  given 
are  accepted  in  the  right  spirit.  We 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  com- 
ments of  industrial  leaders,  who  tell 
us  that  they  think  we  are  on  the  right 
track. 

Reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editor,  Executives  Service  Bulleti)!. 


Once  in  an  Occasional  Decade  the 
Rigidity  Which  Characterizes  Gov- 
ernmental Practices  Gives  Way  to 
Fluidity  Through  the  Force  of  Unus- 
ual Economic  and  Social  Influences. 


Government  Institute 
at  Wharton  School 


From  The  University  of  PENiVSYLVANiA 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


AN  INSTITUTE  of  Local  and   State 

Z\  Government,  which  will  be 
A.  jL  supported  during  the  first  six- 
years  by  a  gift  of  $2.40,000  received 
from  an  anonymous  source,  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

According  to  President  Gates,  the 
new  institute  will  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  place  increased  emphasis 
upon  training  for  citizenship  and  pub- 
lic service,  and  its  establishment 
marks  the  first  major  development  in 
a  bicentennial  program  designed  to 
further  strengthen  the  University's 
work  in  various  fields. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ment will  be: 

I .  To  establish  as  complete  a  center 
of  practical  and  printed  knowledge 
about  every  phase  of  the  problems  of 
municipal,    borough,   county,   town- 


ship and   state  government  as  it   is 
possible  to  create. 

X.  To  maintain,  with  the  center,  an 
advisory,  consulting  and  informa- 
tional service  for  the  benefit  of  local 
and  state  government  units  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
for  associations  and  officials  actively 
concerned  with  the  work  of  such 
units. 

3.  To  maintain  a  center  for  the 
training  of  experts  and  administra- 
tors for  cities  and  other  units  of  local 
and  state  government;  for  the  "in- 
service"  training  of  those  now  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service,  and  for 
the  education  in  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment affairs  of  students  who  ex- 
pect to  enter  business  or  the  pro- 
fessions. 

4.  To  maintain  a  center  for  con- 
ferences, lectures  and  discussions  re- 
lating to  major  questions  in  the  im- 
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provement  of  city,  local  and  state 
government  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states  as  a  means  of  educating 
public  opinion,  and  keeping  it  focused 
upon  essential  objectives. 

5.  To  conduct  research  into  prob- 
lems which  the  development  of  this 
program  may  bring  to  the  surface — 
with  particular  regard  to  those  prob- 
lems which  consultation  and  contact 
with  local  and  state  government 
officials  in  Pennsylvania  may  indicate 
are  most  important  to  them. 

Aid  of  Advisory  Committee 
The  institute,  offices  of  which  will 
be  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  at  the  University,  will 
have  an  advisory  committee  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  various 
schools  and  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  leaders  of  various  associa- 
tions of  local  government  officials. 

Until  that  committee  is  appointed 
and  a  director  is  selected,  the  work  of 
the  institute  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Stephen  B.  Sweeney,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Wharton  School,  who 
will  serve  as  acting  director  and  as 
assistant  director  on  the  permanent 
staff. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  new  in- 
stitute. President  Gates  declared  that 
plans  for  its  establishment  were  in- 
spired by  a  conviction  that  few 
services  the  University  could  render 
would  be  more  helpful  and  timely 
than  that  of  awakening  a  greater  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  local 
governmental  units  and  contributing 
to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
affecting  them. 


In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  many  other 
states,  the  local  government  touches 
the  people  most  intimately.  It 
spends  over  half  of  all  the  tax  monies 
raised.  It  deals  with  schools,  with 
crime  and  delinquency,  with  many  of 
our  streets  and  roads,  with  com- 
munity life,  with  health,  and  with  a 
hundred  other  matters  affecting  the 
social  life  of  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  this  part  of  our  gov- 
ernmental picture  too  frequently  has 
been  neglected,  not  only  by  the  great 
body  of  citizens  but  by  those  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  where  the 
work  in  government  has  put  its  chief 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  federal 
government  and  on  international  re- 
lations. 

That  great  changes  affecting  local 
governmental  units  already  are  under 
way  as  a  result  of  various  influences 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  it  must  be 
equally  obvious  that  a  vigorous  and 
intelligently  directed  initiative  can 
be  most  helpful  in  guiding  those 
changes  along  paths  that  will  lead  to 
substantial  progress. 

Such  initiative,  we  believe,  will 
logically  find  its  source  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Local  and  State  Government 
which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
now  has  been  enabled  to  establish  as 
a  result  of  generous  financial  support 
received  from  an  outside  source. 

Plan  Thoroughly  Discussed 
Work  on  preliminary  plans  for  the 
institute  was  begun  more  than  a  year 
ago  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Willits,  dean  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  and 
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director  of  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Research  at  the  University. 

Later,  in  March  of  this  year,  a 
series  of  conferences  was  held  at 
which  the  preliminary  plans  were 
considered  by  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  by 
faculty  members  from  other  universi- 
ties, officials  of  various  governmental 
units,  and  others  particularly  quali- 
fied to  pass  judgment  upon  the  plans. 
In  addition  to  the  representatives 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
those  attending  the  conferences  in- 
cluded C.  A.  Dykstra,  former  City 
Manager  of  Cincinnati,  and  recently- 
elected  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  State 
Secretary  of  Banking  in  Pennsylvania ; 
Harold  Smith,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Government  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  J.  B.  Whitaker,  of  the 
Committee  on  State  Government  Re- 
organization, Hartford,  Conn.;  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Harris,  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Miss  Elma  Greenwood,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Municipalities, 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  late  Charles  Edwin 
Fox,  who  was  prominent  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  Philadelphia,  and  Professors 
Walter  Sharp,  of  Wisconsin;  Lloyd 
Short,  University  of  Minnesota  and 
John  F.  Sly,  of  Princeton  University. 
Following  their  deliberations,  dur- 
ing which  a  number  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions were  received,  the  final  plans 
for  the  institute  were  drafted  at  the 
University. 

•  In  those  plans,  which  define  specifi- 
cally the  five  areas  of  activity  of  the 


institute,  recognition  is  given  first  of 
all  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  as 
soon  as  possible  a  library  of  infor- 
mation concerning  schools,  police, 
crime,  delinquency,  health,  sanita- 
tion, sewerage,  roads  and  streets,  pub- 
lic works,  public  utilities,  taxation, 
budgets,  the  business  management  of 
government,  its  functions,  and  other 
related  subjects. 

All  such  information,  whether 
fathered  in  the  form  of  publications, 
assembled  as  a  result  of  interviews  in 
the  field,  or  acquired  as  a  result  of 
special  studies  by  research  workers  at 
the  University,  will  be  properly  filed 
and  documented  and  will  constitute 
the  foundation  for  subsequent  work — 
whether  educational  or  consultative. 

Contact  with  Local  Units 
Having  developed  this  clearing 
house  for  information,  as  a  first  step, 
the  next  step  logically  will  involve 
the  creation  of  ways  and  means 
whereby  that  information  may  be 
used  most  effectively  by  those  who 
should  be  interested  in  it. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  availability 
of  the  information  is  desirable,  of 
course.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  there 
are  sixty-seven  county  governments, 
forty-seven  cities,  936  boroughs,  1577 
townships,  and  1584  school  districts. 
In  the  main,  these  units  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  efforts  for  meeting 
their  several  problems.  To  aid  them 
the  institute,  therefore,  will  seek  to 
establish  the  closest  relations  with 
the  various  Pennsylvania  associations 
of  municipalities  and  other  local  units 
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of  government,  together  with  their 
officials. 

The  various  associations  will  be 
urged  to  use  the  university  for  infor- 
mation and  help  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems in  the  same  manner  as  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  have  fre- 
quently turned  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  cooperation. 

A  third  objective  of  the  institute 
will  be  the  training  of  men  for  the 
business  management  of  cities  and  for 
service  in  the  various  specialized  oc- 
cupations represented  in  government. 

Since  the  public  service  virtually 
covers  almost  as  many  occupations  as 
private  employment,  it  is  planned  to 
make  the  training  program  suffi- 
ciently broad  as  to  require  the  coop- 
eration of  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
University,  and  a  special  inter-school 
faculty  committee  will  be  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  educa- 
tional program. 

Although  the  University  course  of 
training  in  government  will  not  be 
determined  in  all  its  details  until 
after  a  director  of  the  institute  has 
been  selected  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  begin  in  the  junior  year  and 
extend  through  the  senior  year  and 
one  year  of  graduate  study. 

To  Interest  all  Students 
The  varied  needs  of  students  will  be 
considered  in  the  curriculum,  and 
most  of  the  elementary  courses  will 
be  open  to  the  entire  student  body 
in  order  to  insure  a  more  general 
interest  in  problems  of  local  and  state 
government.  More  advanced  courses 
will  be  open  as  a  rule  only  to  those 


interested  directly  in  local  and  state 
government  service,  and  in  order  to 
attract  the  best  students  in  that  cate- 
gory a  number  of  fellowships  and 
interneships  will  eventually  be  of- 
fered. 

Conduct  of  a  program  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  whole  community 
in  general  in  the  field  of  local  govern- 
ment will  constitute  a  fourth  objec- 
tive of  the  institute. 

In  accordance  with  that  objective 
it  is  planned  to  offer,  not  only  for  stu- 
dents but  for  the  public  generally,  a 
distinctive  series  of  lectures  on  local 
government  and  administration  by 
the  most  competent  people  available, 
whether  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Supplementing  those  lectures,  de- 
signed to  direct  attention  to  impor- 
tant phases  of  municipal  and  local 
government  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  the 
institute  will  arrange,  from  time  to 
time,  conferences  on  local  govern- 
ment problems,  thereby  making  an 
additional  education  contribution  in 
this  lield. 

As  a  fifth  and  final  major  objective, 
the  institute  will  foster  research  work 
through  which,  it  is  hoped,  its  entire 
resources  may  be  brought  to  bear  as 
systematically  as  possible  upon  the 
various  problems  within  its  range  of 
interest. 

To  Avoid  Political  Arguments 
In  this  connection  it  should,  per- 
haps, be  pointed  out  that  it  may  never 
be  possible  to  settle  local  government 
issues  without  some  measure  of  po- 
litical   argument.     Nevertheless,    the 
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hopelessness  of  determining  such  is- 
sues by  the  arts  of  political  appeal 
alone  is  obvious,  and  there  is  at  all 
times  a  useful  field  for  a  neutral,  dis- 
interested agency  able  to  establish  the 
facts  upon  which  public  questions 
turn. 

Appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  selection  of  a  director  and 
members  of  the  staff,  and  various 
other  essential  steps  preliminary  to 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  institute 
will  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible 
during  the  summer. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  look  for- 
ward  with    confidence    not    only   to 


placing  an  increased  emphasis  upon 
training  for  citizenship  and  public 
service  among  our  own  students, 
through  the  work  of  the  new  insti- 
tute, but  to  rendering  a  growing 
measure  of  service  to  the  community 
as  well. 

Both  these  things  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  seeks  to  accomplish  as 
part  of  its  bicentennial  program. 
Therefore,  I  know  of  no  more  signifi- 
cant contribution  which  could  be 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  that 
program  which  has  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  this  new  Institute 
of  Local  and  State  Government. 


By  Further  Analysis  of  Four  Mental  Alert- 
ness Tests,  the  L.  O.  M.  A.  Committee 
Found  the  Best  Parts  to  Include  in  a  Test, 
and  Built  a  New  One  for  the  Association. 


Analysis  of 
Clerical  Tests 


By  Charles  M.  Davidson 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company- 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


SINCE  all  four  of  the  mental  alert- 
ness tests,  though  quite  different 
in  composition,  had  proven  to  be 
equally  efficient  in  predicting  ratings 
and  promotability  it  seemed  of  value 
to  study  their  intercorrelations. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I  (page 
96),  the  intercorrelations  between 
mental  alertness  tests  range  from  .55 
to  .81.  The  highest  value  is  between 
Bureau  Test  VI  and  O'Rourke  Senior, 
both  of  which  are  spiral  omnibusses. 
The  value  of  .55  between  Thurstone 
and  Modified  Thurstone  seems  un- 
reasonably low  until  it  is  remembered 
that,  though  they  are  both  work 
limit  tests  and  both  scored  in  the 
same  manner,  the  modification  has 
introduced  additional  simpler  mate- 
rial which  has  made  it  compare  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  test  represented 
by  O'Rourke  Junior. 

The    correlation    of    .71     between 


Bureau  Test  VI  and  Thurstone  is 
larger  than  might  be  expected  be- 
tween a  time  limit  and  a  work  limit 
test. 

Parts  of  the  Tests 

Because  the  intercorrelations  do  not 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  any 
one  test  can  be  said  to  be  representa- 
tive of  all  four,  and  because  of  the 
differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
tests,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
determine  the  parts  or  types  of  mate- 
rial that  were  most  effective  in  pre- 
dicting promotability.  (We  use  this 
criterion  here  because  we  have  found 
that  we  can  base  predictions  of  prob- 
able job  level  on  the  scores  of  all  the 
mental  alertness  tests  and  because  it, 
indirectly  at  least,  includes  the  second 
criterion,  since  an  individual  to  be 
promotable  must  be  at  least  satis- 
factory in  jobs  on  the  lower  levels.) 
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The  table  of  correlations  (page  97) 
of  the  parts  with  the  criterion  does 
not  include  O'Rourke  Senior  because 
we  are  unable  to  present  sufficient 
cases  of  the  group  of  94  on  whom  we 
have  the  breakdown  into  the  types 
of  material  represented  in  this  test. 
The  table  is  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  three  basic  divisions  of  the 
material,  verbal,  numerical,  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  II  that 
all  of  the  verbal  material  is  satisfac- 


numerical  material  is  satisfactory  in 
the  case  of  Thurstone  and  Modihed 
Thurstone  arithmetic  sub-tests  and 
Bureau  Test  number  series.  The  rea- 
son for  the  low  value  of  Bureau  Test 
VI  arithmetic  has  been  found  through 
observation  in  the  employment  office, 
corroborated  by  checking  a  large 
number  of  Bureau  Test  blanks,  to  wit, 
the  arithmetic  problems  take  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  in 
comparison  with  the  other  types  of 
material  in  Bureau  Test  VI  and  the 


TABLE  I 
Table  of  Test  Intercoiuielations 

N-94 


Bureau  Test  VI 

Thurstone 

Modified 
Thurstone 

O'Rourke 
Senior 

Minnesora 
Number 

Clerical  Name 

B.T.  VI 

Thurstone 

.71  ±   .05 

.71  ±    .05 
.55  ±   .07 

.66  ±  .06 

.49  ±  -oS 

•f4 

.6r±  .06 
■55  ±    07 

.58  ±  .07 
.14  ±  .10 
.49  ±  .08 

.58 

.81  ±   .04 

.66  ±  .06 
.58  ±  .07 

.30  ±  .10 
.68 

.08  ±   .10 
.li±   .10 
.X4±    .10 
.00  ±   .11 

.69  ±    .05 

-4 

.41  ±   .09 
.49  ±   .08 

Modified  Thurstone 

O'Rourke  Senior 

Minnesota  Number 

Minnesota  Name 

Average      Intercorrelation      with 

.61  ±  .06 

.81  d=  .04 

.oS±  .10 
.41  ±  .09 

.49  ±   .08 
.30  ±   .10 
.69  ±   .05 

Note:  Limitina 


standard  errors. 


tory  for  the  prediction  of  promot- 
ability  except  for  the  Modified  Thur- 
stone proverbs.  The  difference  in 
prediction  of  the  proverbs  in  Modified 
Thurstone  and  those  in  Thurstone 
cannot  be  explained  without  further 
investigation,  since  the  material  in 
the  two  sub-tests  is  almost  identical. 
However,  for  the  consideration  of 
proverbs  as  a  kind  of  verbal  material 
we  can  disregard  this  difference  since 
the  average  prediction  would  be 
satisfactory. 

Similarly,    it    is   evident    that    the 


more  alert  individual  quickly  realizes 
this  and  skips  the  arithmetic  prob- 
lems after  about  the  second  page. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  arithmetic  problems 
from  a  spiral  omnibus  test  or  reduce 
the  degree  of  difficulty  to  a  level 
where  the  items  would  probably  not 
be  selective.  The  values  for  the 
arithmetic  checking  of  Thurstone 
and  for  the  number  and  name  check- 
ing of  Modified  Thurstone  are  sig- 
nificant but  not  sufficiently  high  to 
warrant  further  consideration. 
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Of  the  parts  grouped  under  Miscel- 
laneous Material,  only  the  Modified 
Thurstone  Classification  test,  a  com- 
plicated directions  test  involving 
meaningful  material,  is  apparently  of 
value  for  the  prediction  of  pro- 
motability. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  O'Rourke 
Senior  was  introduced  into  the  pro- 
gram so  late  that  it  did  not  receive 

TABLE 

Table  oi  Correlations  or  Parts  of 

N-49 

Vtrbal  M^urial  (Ave 


tains  some  less  effective  parts — dead 
wood .  If  it  were  possible  to  combine 
the  desirable  parts,  the  resultant  com- 
posite might  very  well  be  an  improve- 
ment over  the  original  three  tests. 
Such  combination  is  not  feasible  since 
two  of  the  tests  are  work  limit  tests 
and  the  other  is  a  time  limit  test. 

We   have   seen    that   regardless   of 
type,  the  test  should  contain  verbal 


rage  r  =  .60) 


Opposite^ 

Verbal 
Relations 

Information 

Scramblctl 

Spelling 

Proverbs 

Sentence 
Completion 

Bureau  Test  VI 

.78  ±  .06 

.67  ±    .08 

.65  ±    .08 

•73  ±  -07 

.71  ±   .07 
■49  ±    ■" 

.55  ±   .10 

.38±.ir 

Modified  Thurstone 

.46  ±.. I 

Numerical  Material  (Average  r  =  .51) 

.■Arithmetic 

Number  Series 

.\ti[hmetic 
Checking 

Number  and 
Name  Checking 

Bureau  Test  VI 

•37±  -13 
.58±.io 

.70  ±  .07 

.70  ±   .07 

.40  ±   .12. 

Thurstone 

Modified  Thurstone 

■39  ±  -iJ- 

Arithmetic  and  Number  Series:  Av.  r  =  .59 

Checking:  Average  r  =  .39 

Miscellaneous  Material  (Average  r  =  .39) 


Alphabetical 
Filing 

Numerical 
Bling 

ClassiScation 

Letter 
Cross-out 

Coding 

Transcription 

Thurstone 

Modified  Thurstone 

.3.  ±.13 

•34±  -13 

.41  ±    .11 

.38  ±    .11 
.66  ±   .08 

.i9±  .13 

■39±  ■i^ 

■37  ±   .11 

the  attention  that  it  warrants.  The 
evidence  available  indicates  that  it  is 
a  good  mental  alertness  test,  quite 
comparable  to  Bureau  Test  VI.  We 
hope  that  further  work  can  be  done 
with  this  test. 

Test  Improvement 

These  correlations  of  the  parts  with 
the  criterion  show  that  each  test  con- 


and  numerical  material.  Since  we 
had  been  forced  to  eliminate  "cler- 
ical" tests  from  our  battery  because 
of  their  failure  to  satisfy  our  criteria, 
we  decided  that  possibly  the  elimina- 
tion of  "clerical"  material  from  our 
mental  alertness  tests  would  improve 
their  effectiveness  as  an  aid  in  the  pre- 
diction of  promotability. 

This  operation  for  the  removal  of 
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■'dead  wood"  can  be  performed  quite 
easily  by  scoring  the  tests  only  on  the 
materials  that  separately  are  most 
efficient.  Even  if  we  do  not  obtain 
any  improvement  in  prediction,  the 
operation  will  still  have  proven  valu- 
able, since  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  score  the  tests,  which 
is  important  when  the  employment 
office  is  swamped  with  applicants. 
Thus,  for  Bureau  Test  VI  we  would 
score  opposites  and  number  series; 
for  Thurstone,  spelling,  proverbs  and 
arithmetic;  for  Modified  Thurstone, 
spelling,  proverbs,  arithmetic,  and 
classification. 

The  resultant  correlations  with  the 
criterion  of  promotability  are  shown 
in  comparison  with  those  obtained 
when  scoring  the  tests  completely. 


Correlation 
Total  Score 

s  with  Promotabilitv 
Score  on  Selected  Parts 

Bureau  Test  VI 

.75  ±  .06 

M  ±  .05 

Thurscone   

.71    ±    .07 

.74   ±    .06 

Modified  Thurstone  ... 

.65    d=    .08 

•79   ±    -05 

These  differences  are  all  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  largest  applies  to 
the  test  containing  the  largest  amount 
of  clerical  material.  Thus,  the  more 
a  test  is  limited  to  verbal  and  numer- 
ical material  the  better  it  functions 


as  a  basis  for  the  prediction  of  pro- 
motability. 

This  material  has  been  presented 
as  one  method  of  applying  the  avail- 
able psychological  tests  to  a  specific 
industry  or  industrial  unit.  Labora- 
tory and  clinical  conditions  differ 
from  those  in  industry,  hence  the 
need  of  evaluating  tests  in  the  type 
of  surroundings  in  which  they  are  to 
be  used;  that  is,  against  some  cri- 
terion of  )ob  success.  We  believe  the 
results  obtained  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  practical  oper- 
ating criterion  that  can  be  expressed 
in  reasonably  accurate  units  and 
which  the  test  scores  can  be  expected 
to  predict  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
The  comparison  of  various  tests 
against  this  criterion  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  tests  or  parts  of  tests  that 
will  be  most  effective  for  the  par- 
ticular situation  to  which  the  cri- 
terion applies,  makes  it  possible  to 
build  up  tests  of  predictive  value. 

This  was  done  for  the  Life  Office 
Management  Association,  and  while 
these  tests  are  not  available  generally, 
we  believe  that  the  material  here  pre- 
sented points  the  way  for  individual 
companies  or  combination  of  com- 
panies to  build  up  their  own  tests. 


A    Program  for   Improving  Methods    of 
Instruction  by  Supervisors  in  the   Shop. 


Teaching  How 
to  Teach 


By  Homer  L.  Humke 

Servel,   Inc. 
Evansville,  Indiana 


A  FEW  forward-looking  industries 
have  made  provision  for  teach- 
•  ing  the  supervisors  how  to 
teach  the  workmen.  Other  institu- 
tions are  fast  coming  to  recognize 
that  this  is  a  serious  responsibihty. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  carry  out  a 
satisfactory  industrial  relations  pro- 
gram without  having  a  well  qualitied 
body  or  group  of  supervisors  who 
have  been  taught  how  to  teach  the 
workers.  Only  successful  teachers 
can  in  a  large  degree  secure  the  good- 
will, cooperation,  and  understanding 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  proper 
relationships  between  managers  and 
workers. 

Today  the  supervising  force  must 
be  so  effective  in  the  teaching  field 
that  workmen  will  look  to  them  for 
guidance  and  will  turn  to  them  with 
reliance  and  respect.  These  are  the 
men  who  will  have  to  be  successful  in 
persuading  employees  that  the  com- 
pany really  is  interested  in  maintain- 


ing friendlv  and  cooperative  relations 
with  its  workmen. 

Although  there  are  many  outstand- 
ing objectives  to  a  training  program, 
perhaps  there  is  none  more  important 
than  that  of  teaching  a  supervisor 
how  to  teach  the  worker.  This  ob- 
jective has  been  constantly  in  mind  in 
the  training  program  of  a  number  of 
institutions  for  some  time.  There  are 
certain  special  features  which  are 
essential  to  the  special  development 
of  such  a  program. 

Weekly  Conferences 

The  supervisors  at  Servel  receive  a 
large  amount  of  instruction  along  this 
line  in  connection  with  regular  fore- 
men conferences .  A  word  of  explana- 
tion regarding  the  conducting  of 
these  conferences  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  background.  Foremen  are 
divided  into  groups  of  about  15  each. 
These  are  placed  in  charge  of  leaders 
who  are  chosen  from  plant  superin- 
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tendents  and  a  few  major  deparment 
heads  or  top  foremen.  One  confer- 
ence is  held  each  week,  with  each  of 
these  groups. 

Class  or  instructional  material  is 
available  either  in  the  form  of  sepa- 
rate sheets  or  in  the  form  of  bound 
books,  all  of  which  have  been  written 
at  Servel  and  are  specially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foremen.  Attend- 
ance is  not  compulsory,  but  a  careful 
record  of  attendance  is  kept.  During 
the  past  three  years  the  attendance  of 
foremen    has    averaged    above    90%. 

Once  each  week  the  leaders,  to- 
gether with  the  Director  of  Education 
and  others  who  constitute  those  of 
superintendent  rank  in  the  plant,  get 
together  and  go  through  the  material 
which  is  to  be  used  in  foremen  groups 
the  following  week.  At  times  lead- 
ers take  turn  in  conducting  these 
preliminary  or  master  conferences. 
These  conferences  familiarize  each 
leader  with  the  material,  giving  him 
an  emphasis  upon  its  purpose,  and 
guide  him  in  selecting  the  best  man- 
ner of  presentation.  Series  of  con- 
ferences have  been  held  on  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

Problems  of  Management 
Principles  of  Managing  Men 
Instructing  the  Employee 
The  Employee  and  Production 
The  Foreman  and  Personality 
Current  Industrial  Problems 

That  section  of  the  work  which 
was  given  under  the  heading,  'Tn- 
structing  the  Employee,"  was,  of 
course,  specifically  set  up  to  give  fore- 
men some  definite  help  in  this  regard. 
However,  in  presenting  each  of  the 


other  topics,  special  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  needs  of  in- 
structing employees  and  also  the  best 
methods  of  instructing  employees  in 
the  facts  or  principles  developed  in 
foremen  conferences.  In  that  section 
of  work  which  covered  the  general 
topic,  "Instructing  the  Employee,"  a 
little  booklet  written  by  Glenn  Gar- 
diner, entitled  "How  To  Instruct" 
was  given  to  all  foremen  as  a  sup- 
plement. The  booklet  and  the  text 
material  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
several  units  covering  the  four  basic 
steps  of  instruction;  namely: 

I.  Telling  How 

i.  Showing  How 

3.  Testing  Out 

4.  Checking  and  Supervising 

Approximately  nine  weeks  were 
spent  on  this  particular  type  of  work. 
In  connection  with  each  of  the  four 
steps,  demonstrations  were  actually 
given  in  the  foremen  conferences. 
By  way  of  example,  one  man  took  the 
role  of  the  foreman  and  another  man 
plaved  the  role  of  a  new  worker,  or 
an  old  worker  going  onto  a  new  job. 
These  men  carried  on  a  conversation 
and  gave  what  they  thought  was  the 
best  type  of  instruction.  After  this 
presentation  the  methods  were  ana- 
lyzed and  criticized  by  the  group. 

Use  Shop  Material 
In  presenting  the  next  step,  actual 
material  from  the  shop  was  brought 
to  the  conference  room  and  it  became 
the  foreman's  job  to  show  the  new 
workman  how  he  should  do  his  job. 
Needless  to  say,  this  created  a  great 
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deal  of  interest  and  brought  home  to 
many  foremen  their  own  shortcom- 
ings in  this  regard.  The  next  step 
was  handled  by  having  the  workman 
himself  go  through  the  actual  opera- 
tions in  order  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  instruction  had  been  effective. 
Here  again,  this  created  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  last  step,  that  of 
checking  the  supervision,  was  also 
dramatized.  After  each  of  these  four 
steps  had  been  presented,  there  was 
very  definite  and  rigorous  criticism 
of  the  methods  used.  Conclusions 
were  reached  as  to  what  were  the  best 
methods  of  handling  each  of  the  steps. 

All  of  these  units  were  exception- 
ally well  received  by  the  men.  Dem- 
onstrations illustrated  the  incorrect 
and  correct  methods  in  each  step.  In 
order  to  create  additional  interest, 
check  sheets  were  handed  out  to  men 
in  the  different  conferences,  with 
instructions  that  they  should  indicate 
the  degree  of  perfection  or  imperfec- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  per- 
formances. 

Foremen  were  also  asked  to  rate 
themselves  indicating  how  their 
teaching  compared  with  the  demon- 
stration teaching  which  was  pre- 
sented before  the  foremen  conferences. 
Needless  to  say,  some  very  interesting 
results  were  obtained  and  it  soon  be- 
came definitelv  known  that  marked 


changes  had  been  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instructing  men  in  the  shop. 

This  problem  of  discussion  which 
has  run  almost  constantly  through  all 
foremen  conferences  is  planned  to 
bring  to  the  foremen  a  certain  basic 
analysis  of  the  best  method  of  pre- 
senting any  type  of  work  or  problem 
to  the  employees.  Foremen  are 
taught  to  plan  their  instruction  to 
bring  out  or  present  to  the  workmen, 
first,  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, second,  the  reason  for  accom- 
plishing—or the  ivhy,  and,  third,  how 
this  particular  thing  can  be  done. 
This  little  formula  was  used  very  fre- 
quently in  conferences. 

While  no  objective  evaluations  are 
at  hand,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  little  plan  of  analytical  thinking 
was  making  a  definite  contribution  to 
stimulating  the  thought  habits  of 
foremen  themselves.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  these  habits  which  they 
acquired  were  used  and  passed  on  to 
group  leaders  and  other  subordinates. 

Undoubtedly  another  very  valuable 
method  useful  in  teaching  supervisors 
to  instruct  employees,  consists  of  the 
plant  library.  Through  the  library 
at  Servel  a  large  number  of  very 
valuable  books  are  circulated  to  fore- 
men. In  addition  to  the  material 
circulated  from  the  library,  printed 
bulletins  are  mailed  to  foremen  each 
week. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW  IN  TRADE  UNIONISM 

W  Leo  Wolman.     New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1936. 

2.51  pp.     Price  $1.50 

Reviewed  bv  Herman  Feldman 


Figures  regarding  the  union  mem- 
bers in  the  country  should  be  a  simple 
thing  for  the  period  prior  to  the  CIO 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  labor 
organizations  either  paid  a  per  capita 
tax  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  or  were  respon- 
sible independent  unions  which  kept 
good  records,  like  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods. Nevertheless,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  union  membership  in  the 
post-war  period,  which  is  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Wolman 's  monograph,  in- 
volves both  technical  problems  and 
special  perplexities  because  of  various 
union  practices,  such  as  the  hiding  of 
losses  or  the  bolstering  of  influence  in 
the  Federation  by  paying  the  per 
capita  tax  for  members  who  were  not 
actually  dues-paying.  Dr.  Wolman's 
study  is,  therefore,  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  around  mem- 
bership and  to  get  down  to  the  bed- 
rock and  thus  to  supply  the  basis  for 
an  index  of  the  fluctuations  of  labor 
organization. 

The  statistics  themselves  are  only 
pegs  upon  which  the  author,  with  his 
unusual  background  and  insight, 
hangs  various  analyses  of  the  trends 
in  different  industries  and  the  labor 
movement  as  a  whole.     The  analvsis 


of  union  growth  begins  with  a  period 
dating  from  1897  and  discusses  first 
the  period  before  the  World  War, 
then  that  of  the  war  depression  and, 
finally,  of  the  decade  of  the  new  era 
and  the  world  depression.  The  domi- 
nating position  of  coal  mining,  rail- 
road, and  building  trades  unions  in 
the  course  of  labor  organization  is 
pointed  out  at  various  places,  show- 
ing that  the  changing  fortunes  of 
these  three  groups  at  times  obscured 
what  was  occurring  in  manufacturing 
and  occupations   generally. 

The  most  interesting  analysis,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  period  of  the  world 
depression  and  after  because  predic- 
tions were  at  one  time  rife  that  union- 
ism had  reached  its  height  and  was 
either  to  remain  stationary  or  to 
decline.  Chapters  on  the  extent  of 
organization  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  1930  only  lo.i  per  cent  of  the 
non-agricultural  employees  of  the 
country  were  organized,  representing 
a  recession  from  the  high  point  of 
19.4  per  cent  in  1910. 

Dr.  Wolman's  study  shows  very 
clearly  how  well  rooted  the  estab- 
lished unions  are.  Some  of  the 
doubts  which   were  perhaps  implied 
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in  his  discussion  concerning  the  prob- 
able growth  in  the  mass  industries 
have,  for  the  time,  been  more  than 
answered  by  more  recent  events.  The 
fact  that  the  existing  organizations 
are  ineradicable  and  that  the  trend 
of  unionism  will  prove  irresistible 
would  seem  to  have  a  vital  bearing  on 
national  policy  regarding  labor  or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Wolman  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  activities  of 
unions  under  the  NRA,  and  his  chap- 
ters on  labor  conditions  under  the 
recovery  administration  are  excep- 
tionally good  accounts  of  the  circum- 
stances and  policies  of  the  period. 


The  book  is  a  most  valuable  retro- 
spect of  labor  relations  in  the  past 
two  decades  and  should  find  its  way 
to  the  library  of  everyone  interested 
in  labor  problems.  Some  of  the 
material  on  this  subject  is  already  out 
of  date,  and  one  hopes  that  Dr.  Wol- 
man will  not  be  long  in  revising  this 
book  so  that  similarly  authoritative 
material  regarding  recent  growth  will 
be  available. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  that  revision  the 
typography  of  the  book  will  not 
suffer  as  greatly  as  it  does  from  a 
selection  of  unattractive,  obtrusive 
bold-face  type  which  is  here  a  definite 
handicap   to   pleasurable   reading. 


COMPENSATING  INDUSTRIAL  EFFORT 

Z.    Clark   Dickinson.     New    York:  The    Ronald    Press,    1937. 
Price  $4.50 
Reviewed  by  Herman  Feldman 
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The  subject  of  methods  of  wage 
payment  involves  a  background  of 
psychological  principles  regarding 
such  matters  as  individual  differences, 
types  of  incentives,  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  learning  and  teaching;  it 
involves  problems  of  intra-plant  or- 
ganization such  as  the  working  con- 
ditions, the  type  of  supervision,  and 
the  methods  of  measuring  workers' 
productivity  or  merit;  it  requires  a 
consideration  of  the  application  of 
the  ways  of  setting  various  standards, 
time  allowances,  and  base  rates,  and 
it  involves  the  ticklish  intricacies  of 
differentials.  In  such  a  (icld  the  stu- 
dent  of  wage  technique   would   wel- 


come a  review  of  the  principal  ideas 
and  practices  as  discussed  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  field,  and  this  Professor 
Dickinson  has  supplied  in  his  inter- 
esting and  comprehensive  book. 

There  are  strong  chapters  on  job 
analysis  and  salary  administration 
and  on  some  of  the  well  known  plans 
of  wage  payment  in  vogue.  The 
author  attempts  to  give  a  wide  scope 
to  the  subject  of  inducing  industrial 
effort  and  has  therefore  included  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  less  direct 
methods  of  compensation,  such  as 
profit  sharing,  and  of  the  non-finan- 
cial types  of  incentives,  such  as  sug- 
gestion systems  and  various  psycho- 
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logical  appeals.  He  has  even  given 
some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
incentives  in  a  non-capitalist  state. 
The  book  obviously  is  different 
from  those  written  by  practitioners 
and    industrial    engineers    who    have 


been  in  close  touch  with  some  of  the 
telling  phases  and  successes  of  wage 
payment,  but  it  will  be  welcomed  bv 
those  who  desire  stimulation  as  well 
as  information  based  on  an  intelligent 
combing  of  the  literature  of  the  field. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  AND  SPECIAL  TRAINING 

By   Lewis   Meriam.     Chicago:  University  of  Chicago   Press,    1936.     83  pp. 

Price  $1.50 

Reviewed  by  Herman  Feldman 


This  book  contains  four  public  lec- 
tures, delivered  by  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  country  on  public 
personnel  administration,  on  the 
problems  of  training  for  executive 
positions  in  the  Federal  public  serv- 
ice. The  issue  with  which  the  au- 
thor deals  is  whether  administration 
should  be  made  a  separate  service  of 
the  government,  require  special  train- 
ing in  administration,  and  be  a  special 
pathway  to  upward  administrative 
positions.  The  alternative  is  to  have 
candidates  enter  with  professional 
training,  such  as  that  of  chemists, 
physicists,  or  statisticians,  coupled 
with  some  general  background  in 
problems  of  government,  and  acquire 
ability  in  administration  through 
normal  experience  and  intra-service 
courses. 

The  latter  course  is  what  Mr. 
Meriam  favors.  He  reviews  the  highly 
specialized  requirements  of  many  Fed- 
eral jobs  and  the  desirability  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  technical 
knowledge  before  entry.  If,  ni  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  has  the  capacity 


for  administration,  he  can  receive 
training  to  develop  it  as  he  goes 
along,  so  that  there  will  be  the  dou- 
ble value  of  both  a  professional  and 
administrative  qualifications.  He 
points  out  that  many  of  the  ablest 
administrators  in  the  service  are  men 
who  have  risen  in  this  way.  He 
believes:  "Administrative  positions 
should  not  be  separated  out  and  put 
in  a  special  service;  they  should  be 
left  to  form  the  apex  of  the  respective 
services  in  which  thev  naturallv 
fall."  (p.  15) 

Both  explicitly  and  implicitly  Mr. 
Meriam  is  strongly  motivated  by  the 
thought  that  the  independence  of  the 
public  service  administrator  will  be 
greater  if  he  has  a  professional  alter- 
native, such  as  is  possessed  by  a  medi- 
cal man  or  an  architect.  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  are  of  interest  in  this 
connection : 

Anyone  who  studies  in  detail  the  positions  in  the 
public  service  which  reasonably  can  be  said  to  demand  or 
require  university  education  will  find  that  the  bulk  of 
them  are  professional,  technical,  or  scientific  and  that 
they  have  their  counterparts  in  private  enterprises  of  one 
sort  or  another,     (p.  62.) 
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So  far  as  my  detailed  study  of  public  positions  has 
quuc,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vocational 
demand  for  students  of  public  administration  per  se  and 
for  pure  political  scientists  is  comparatively  limited.  .  .  . 
In  the  public  service  the  demand  is  vastly  greater  for 
engineers,  chemists,  physicists,  physicians,  lawyers, 
economists,  sociologists,  social  workers,  statisticians. 
If  the  objective  is  to  give  university  training  for  the  public 
service,  including  public  administration,  the  answer  is  to 
turn  out  men  who  have  training  both  in  public  adminis- 
tration and  in  a  field  for  which  there  is  a  reasonably  con- 
sistent vocational  demand,     (pp.  69-70) 

Training  for  particular  positions  is  rarely  the  function 
of  the  typical  university.  Such  training  in  general 
should  come  after  the  appointee  has  been  selected  for  the 
position.  Then  the  teacher  and  the  student  both  know 
that  the  student  will  have  a  chance  to  use  vocationally 
the  special  subject  matter  he  is  learning,     (p.  6^ 

The  background  courses  in  connec- 
tion with  professional  training  are, 
however,  strongly  recommended. 
Aside  from  subjects  in  political  sci- 
ence and  economics,  such  as  public 
finance,  Mr.  Meriam  emphasizes,  in 
particular,  certain  basic  training.     It 


is  interesting  to  note  his  sratcmcnr 
that : 

First,  I  place  English  composition,  particularly  that 
part  of  English  composition  that  is  concerned  with  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  material.  A  person's 
choice  of  words,  even  his  sentence  structure,  can  be 
changed  rather  easily  by  his  administrative  superior  or  by 
the  almost-always-present  editor.  Choice  of  words  and 
sentence  structure,  as  some  authority  has  said,  arc  subject 
to  revision.  Order,  structure,  backbone  are  subject  only 
to  revision.  I  have  sometimes  said  that  our  national 
government  is  a  government  bv  reports  and  memoranda. 
(p.  73) 

The  second  tool  for  general  use  em- 
phasized is  a  good  background  in 
elementary  statistics;  a  third  tool,  ac- 
counting; and  fourth,  an  ability  to 
use  a  library  and  engage  in  one's  own 
research.  Thus,  Mr.  Meriam  joins 
the  ranks  of  that  growing  number  of 
critics  who  are  emphasizing  that  uni- 
versities should  provide  basic  training 
and  that  much  of  what  is  practical 
must  be  learned  after  taking  the  job. 


THE  WARMTH  FACTOR  IN  COMFORT  AT  WORK 

Report  No.  76  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board  (obtainable  at  the  British  Library  of  Information,  New  York). 

Price  $.65 

A  Physiological  Study  of  Heating  and  Ventilation.      By  T.  Bedford 

Reviewed  by  Frederick  B.  Flinn 


A  report  of  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  warmth  comfort  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  sedentary  or  very 
light  industrial  work. 

Skin  temperatures  of  the  foreheads, 
hands  and  feet  of  the  workers,  and 
the  mean  surface  temperatures  of  their 
clothed  bodies  were  taken,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  employees  were  ob- 
tained. 


The  maximum  comfort  was  ob- 
tained with  an  equivalent  tempera- 
ture of  62..3°F. 

The  term  "equivalent  temperature" 
was  used  to  connote  the  combined 
effects  of  radiation,  air  temperature 
and  air  movement. 

The  comfort  zone  was  found  to  be 
quite  wide.  The  equivalent  tem- 
perature range  was    ±9.5°F.   of  the 
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most  comfortable  value.  In  case  of 
effective  temperature  it  was    ±7.0"?. 

The  effective  temperature  of  an  en- 
vironment connotes  that  temperature 
of  still  air  saturated  with  water 
vapor,  in  which  an  equivalent  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  was  experienced  in 
the  tests  made  by  Yaglon  and  his 
colleagues. 

70  per  cent  of  the  employees  felt 
comfortable  at  equivalent  temperature 
of  58°F.  to  66°F.  at  effective  tempera- 
ture of  57°F.  to  63°F.,  at  air  tempera- 
ture of  6o°F.  to  68°F.  These  figures 
apply  to  persons  clothed  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  usual  winter  conditions 
of  Great  Britain. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the   prediction   of  the   subjective 


feeling  of  warmth  of  individuals  out 
of  a  large  population  skin  tempera- 
ture measurements  are  of  no  practical 
value.  It  was  found  that  persons 
who  complained  of  cold  feet  and 
draughts  required  a  temperature  dis- 
tinctly warmer  than  those  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  average  person. 
Their  skin  temperature  was  found  to 
be  below  the  average  and  this  way 
accounts  for  their  requiring  a  higher 
room  temperature.  It  was  found 
that  the  feeling  of  comfort  was  voted 
when  the  forehead  temperature  was 
93.7°F.  the  palm  of  the  hand  84.9°?. 
and  the  foot  76.7°F. 

94%  of  the  3,085  observations  made 
in  this  investigation  were  on  young 
women  and  girls. 


SICKNESS  ABSENCE  AND  LABOUR  WASTAGE 

Report  No.  75  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board  (obtainable  at  the  British  Library  of  Information,  New  York). 

Price  $.45 

Part  I — Sickness  Absence,  Its  Measurement  and  Incidence  in  Clerical  Work  and 

Light  Occupations.     By  May  Smith  and  Margaret  A.  Leiper.     Part  II — 

Labour  Wastage.     By  Major  Greenwood  and  May  Smith 

Reviewed  by  Frederick  B.  Flinn 


Is  industrial  sickness  apparently  on 
the  increase  because  the  health  of  the 
country  (Great  Britain)  is  deteriorat- 
ing or  because  there  is  better  diagno- 
sis and  record  keeping.  Reports  from 
firms  vary.  Some  say  that  in  spite  of 
more  and  more  money  spent  on  the 
welfare  departments  absenteeism  is 
increasing  others  report  just  the 
contrary. 

An     investigation     of     two    large 


groups  gave  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

The  rate  for  absenteeism  for  men 
was  three  and  four  and  a  half  days; 
four  and  a  little  over  six  for  women. 

Rate  for  factory  workers  was  lower 
than  that  of  the  clerical  or  shop  as- 
sistants  under  the   same   conditions. 

Women  have  a  higher  rate  than 
men,  age  group  for  age  group. 

Colds  and  influenza  is  the  greatest 
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cause  for  absenteeism,  accounting  for 
between  30  and  40  percent. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  highest  rate 
occurs  in  highly  specialized  work. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
worker  cannot  find  another  place 
readily  or  cannot  be  replaced  by  the 
employer. 

Lowest  rate  occurs  when  a  careful 
selection  of  emplovees  is  made,  and 
where  chances  of  promotion  and 
medical  care  are  good. 

Proper  records  are  discussed.  The 
following  data  is  required  in  a  study 
of  absenteeism,  (i)  The  total  num- 
ber of  working  days  lost  through 
sickness  including  accidents,  during 
the  year  for  men  and  for  women. 
Where  it  is  possible  a  further  classi- 
fication intodepartments,  e.g.  clerical, 
factory,  outdoor,  maintenance,  sales 
drivers,  etc.,  is  desirable. 


(2.)  The  average  number  of  men 
and  of  women  employed  workers  ad- 
mitted for  a  definite  limited  time  to  be 
kept  separate. 

(3)  The  number  of  men  and  of 
women  who  left  during  the  year. 

(4)  The  length  of  service  of  each 
person. 

(5)  In  addition  where  facilities  for 
compilation  exist,  (a)  an  analysis  of 
a  group  of  entrants  followed  up  till 
each  has  been  on  the  staff  for  a  year 
or  has  left,  showing  how  many  left 
with  less  than  a  month's  service, 
under  two  months,  and  so  on,  and 
(b)  an  analysis  of  the  number  of  days 
lost  through  various  disease  cate- 
gories, for  example,  colds  and  in- 
fluenza, accidents,  minor  gastric 
disorders,  nervous  breakdown,  oper- 
ations. 


ACCIDENTS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION 
By   H.    M.    \'ernon.      New    York:  The   MacMillan  Co.,    193 
Reviewed  by  Frederick  B.  Flinn 


Price   $5.00 


The  author  discusses  the  whole 
subject  of  accidents,  how  they  hap- 
pen, frequency,  when  and  why  they 
happen  and  what  can  be  done  to 
reduce  them.  He  has  studied  acci- 
dents as  they  happen  in  industry,  in 
traffic  and  in  the  home.  He  points 
out  that  accidents  depend  chiefly  on 
the  human  element  and  are  therefore 
preventable. 

Accident  prone  persons  can  be  edu- 
cated to  avoid  them.  Attempts  to 
identify    accident    prone    persons    by 


psychological  and  other  tests  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Trial  and  error 
seems  to  be  the  best  method.  If  a 
person  has  more  than  one  or  two  acci- 
dents within  a  limited  period  he 
should  be  transferred  to  another  job. 
Attempts  are  made  to  connect  acci- 
dent proneness  with  ill-health.  Ab- 
normal blood  pressure  and  conditions 
affecting  it  apparently  has  a  bearing 
on  the  matter.  Accidents  usually 
diminish  with  age  and  experience, 
while    severity    increases    with    age. 
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Importance  is  placed  on  the  mental 
attitude  and  predisposition  of  the 
subject.  Some  accident  prone  per- 
sons are  temperamentally  too  excit- 
able and  are  insubordinate. 

Sex  differences  are  hard  to  compare 
as  men  and  women  seldom  work  at 
same  occupation.  In  auto  driving 
women  apparently  have  less  acci- 
dents, but  this  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  men  cover  a  much  greater 
mileage,  drive  in  heavier  traffic  and 
under  worse  weather  conditions. 

Fatigue  has  less  to  do  with  acci- 
dents than  is  commonly  supposed. 
But  when  hours  are  extended  beyond 
certain  limits  it  undoubtedlv  does  in- 
fluence the  industrial  rate. 

Alcoholic  liquors,  even  in  small 
amounts  greatly  influence  accident  li- 
ability. Statistics  show  that  chronic 
drinkers  sustain  nearly  three  times  as 
many  accidents  and  lost  more  than 
three  times  as  many  days  in  recover- 
ing therefrom.  Tests  made  on  hu- 
mans at  intervals  of  5,  i,  ih  and  z 
hours  after  drinking  three  fluid  ounces 
of  whiskey  showed  that  on  the  aver- 
age their  skill  had  diminished  8,  15, 
io  and  15  percent  at  these  intervals. 


Road  accidents  occur  when  the  traf- 
fic is  very  light  (English  experience), 
3  or  4  %  being  ascribed  to  dense  traf- 
fic. Psychological  as  well  as  driving 
tests  may  indicate  that  the  subject  is 
quite  a  good  driver  on  a  safe  road,  but 
his  vigilance  is  lowered,  easily  dis- 
tracted and  is  the  type  of  person  who 
would  not  be  aware  of  a  situation 
until  too  late. 

A  chapter  on  accidents  in  and  about 
the  home  is  very  illuminating.  The 
chapter  on  prevention  and  frequency 
of  factory  accidents  is  worth  reading. 
He  shows  how  safety  measures,  edu- 
cation, propaganda  and  mechanical 
devices  have  cut  down  accident  fre- 
quency enormously.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  accident  frequency  in 
neighborhoods  of  American  cities 
which  have  school  safety  education 
is  much  lower  than  where  the  schools 
do  nothing. 

The  book  is  well  gotten  together 
and  should  prove  very  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  causes  of  accidents.  It 
will  give  pause  for  thought  to  many 
laymen. 
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Recognition 
on  The  Job 


"Favors  Out  of  Place,  I  Regard  as  Posi- 
tive Injuries,"  said  Cicero.  Petrarch 
Observed,  "Praises  are  a  Spur  to  Virtue, 
but    Flatteries    are    a    Subtle    Poison." 


By  Jean  L.  Shepard 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


EVERYONE  welcomes  praise.  This 
is  not  a  weakness  of  the  human 
spirit;  rightly  seen,  it  is,  in- 
stead, one  of  its  strengths.  Person- 
ality grows  out  of  praise. 

From  infancy  to  old  age  human 
beings  tend  to  repeat  and  enlarge  per- 
formances which  have  brought  them 
attention.  This  should  not  be  con- 
sidered immature  behavior.  The 
measure  of  maturity  or  immaturity 
depends  upon  what  suffices  to  satisfy 
the  need  for  attention,  but  the  need  it- 
self is  so  fundamental  that  none  is 
without  it.  Statesmen  and  poets  are 
as  much  its  creatures  as  machinists 
and  sales  clerks.  It  provides  much 
of  the  human  drive,  invigorates  men 
with  ambition,  because  it  springs 
from  a  powerful  source,  an  instinct. 

If  a  man  is  to  live  in  the  world, 
he  must  somehow  make  himself  felt 
as   an    individual.     He   is   not    trulv 


energetic  and  alive  without  this  need, 
whether  he  seek  favorable  or  un- 
favorable attention;  it  is  the  answer 
to  a  deep  human  urge  to  "be  some- 
one," to  express  one's  self  as  apart. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  childish 
in  this.  It  is  a  condition  of  man's 
development  to  emotional  maturity 
that  he  shall  demand  acknowledg- 
ment of  himself  as  an  entity;  to  fail 
to  win  such  recognition  is  wounding, 
while  to  gain  it  is  profoundly  pleas- 
ing. 

Kewanls  lUid  Dcininids 
When  society  intrudes  its  scale  of 
values,  then  standards  of  maturity 
and  immaturity  are  established.  So- 
ciety awards  favorable  recognition 
for  those  things  which  are  useful  to 
it.  Industry,  as  a  part  of  the  social 
order,  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  its 
standards  are  perhaps   the  most   in- 
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flexible  of  all.  But  strangely  enough, 
industry  makes  little  effort  to  com- 
promise with  human  frailty  by  set- 
ting up  mechanisms  for  giving  re- 
wards as  readily  as  it  makes  demands. 
Therein  lies  the  answer  to  perhaps 
half  the  mental  and  emotional  malad- 
justment in  the  work-world  today. 
"It  is  more  difficult  to  praise 
rightly  than  to  blame,"  says  one. 

Most  normal  adults  should  find 
their  chief  satisfaction  in  work,  con- 
sidering how  much  of  their  lives  are 
passed  in  the  industrial  world.  That 
so  many  do  not  find  that  pleasure  is 
often  the  fault  of  those  who  employ 
them.  By  this  fault  industry  de- 
prives itself  of  much  of  the  natural 
efficiency  of  its  workers.  The  loss 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  compari- 
son of  a  defeated,  routine  worker 
with  a  man  of  whom  it  is  said,  "He 
enjoys  his  work"  or,  "He  certainly 
gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  his  job." 

The  latter  embodies  our  picture  of 
one  who  finds  satisfaction  in  his 
job,  confident,  eager;  one  who  thor- 
oughly enjoys  putting  across  a  deal 
or  working  out  some  knotty  problem ; 
one  who  is  challenged  by  obstacles 
and  buoyant  in  meeting  reverses;  one 
who  knows  his  business  and  likes 
carrying  it  through. 

His  number  yearly  grows  smaller, 
except  in  pioneering  industries  such 
as  aviation  and  kindred  fields;  for 
individual  craftsmanship,  by  which 
each  man  could  once  distinguish  him- 
self, is  fast  passing,  and  the  modern 
average  worker  has  become  servant 
to  an  impersonal  machine  or  organi- 
zation,   or    both.     His    work    gives 


him  no  personal  reward,  and  his 
identity  is  swallowed  up  among  the 
thousands  surrounding  him. 

Kecogniz.1  Participation 
Yet  need  his  identity  be  lost  and 
his  work  devolve  to  a  nerve-wrack- 
ing monotony?  Some  workers  derive 
a  sense  of  prestige  from  their  associa- 
tion with  a  great  and  successful  in- 
stitution. If  by  their  personal  efforts 
they  really  contribute  to  the  success 
of  that  organization  they  are  entitled 
to  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  old- 
time  cobbler  discovered  in  his  hand- 
made shoes.  A  great  store  or  an  im- 
mense factory  is  a  much  nobler  thing 
to  have  helped  create,  and  so  it  be- 
hooves the  employer — in  a  hundred 
ways — to  see  that  his  workers  are 
given  a  sense  of  participation. 

This  would  seem  evident,  yet  there 
are  strong  opposing  forces  at  play  in 
the  work-world.  One  is  a  survival 
of  the  Puritan  rule  that  to  praise  is 
to  "spoil."  Behaviorists  know  the 
contrary  to  be  true.  They  know  that 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  influencing  a 
person  than  by  letting  him  know  that 
in  his  own  circle  certain  behavior 
will  make  him  admired  while  the  op- 
posite may  cause  him  to  be  ignored. 
Recognition  of  some  good  point  in 
behavior  or  work  puts  a  person  in  a 
cooperative  frame  of  mind  and  re- 
leases energy  for  constructive  use. 
Praise  for  an  achievement  encourages 
the  recipient  to  believe  that  he  can 
accomplish  more,  and  stimulates  him 
to  raise  other  phases  of  his  job  or 
personality  to  the  level  of  whatever 
qualities  earned  this  commendation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  mere  criticism 
without  such  recognition  may  actu- 
ally encourage  the  offender  to  aggra- 
vate his  failing. 

Conceit  Not  Dented 

A  situation  of  this  kind  developed 
under  a  gruff  executive  who  never 
"spoiled"  anyone  with  a  word  of 
praise.  He  was  responsible  for  send- 
ing a  young  man  to  the  employment 
office  with  the  complaint,  "He  is 
intelligent  and  a  good  worker,  but 
he  is  so  conceited  and  brags  so  much 
that  he  is  insufferable.  I  call  him  in 
every  day  and  give  him  a  good, 
straight  talking  to,  and  tell  him  he 
is  no  good.  But  the  more  I  take  him 
down,  the  worse  he  gets.  You  can't 
make  a  dent  in  his  conceit." 

"Then  why  do  you  keep  on  try- 
ing?" asked  the  personnel  officer. 

"If  I  didn't  keep  him  toned  down 
some,  we  couldn't  stand  him,"  was 
the  somewhat  illogical  answer. 

The  story  of  the  young  man's  life 
soon  gave  clues  to  reasons  for  his 
braggadocio.  Behind  him  lay  a 
broken  home  from  which  had  fled  the 
father  he  idealized,  imbuing  the  boy 
with  a  sense  of  deprivation  and  a 
deep  resentment  that  his  family  life 
was  different  from  others.  From  this 
had  developed  a  real  feeling  of  in- 
ferioritv  in  his  relations  with  chil- 
dren whose  homes  were  happier.  So 
he  boasted  to  build  up  his  shaken  self- 
contidence,  though  it  made  him  ob- 
jectionable to  others,  and  the  more 
he  was  threatened  on  account  of  this 
stimulating  practice,  the  more  he  had 
to  cling  to  it.     He  was  like  a  small 


boy  whistling  to  keep  up  his  courage 
when  he  had  to  walk  by  a  graveyard 
at  night. 

The  personnel  officer  talked  with 
the  executive,  stifling  an  impulse  to 
submit  the  man's  gruffness  and  bully- 
ing manner  to  a  like  investigation. 

"You  tried  and  did  not  succeed 
with  this  boy.  Will  you  try  apply- 
ing our  method?" 

Grudgingly  the  man  acceded.  A 
play  was  formulated  and  put  into 
execution.  The  boy's  job  was 
slightly  re-organized  so  that  he  was 
responsible  for  a  definite  division  and 
reported  to  the  manager  himself,  not 
to  a  woman  subordinate  as  formerly. 
The  manager  ceased  scolding  and 
began  to  met  out  commendation  for 
work  well  done.  The  young  man  re- 
sponded instantly;  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  him  to  boast  in 
order  to  sustain  his  confidence. 

But  what  delighted  the  personnel 
office  was  the  change  in  the  manager 
himself.  He  was  so  impressed  at 
this  insight  into  human  behavior 
that  little  by  little  his  manner  al- 
tered. In  the  end,  he  w^as  the  more 
greatly  improved  of  the  pair. 

The  praise  people  earn  is  as  much 
due  them  as  their  salary,  and  the 
honest  employer  will  pay  it. 

Flatten  FoisouoHs 

"Favors  out  of  place  1  regard  as 
positive  injuries,"  said  Cicero.  And 
Petrarch  observed,  "Praises  are  a 
spur  to  virtue,  but  flatteries  are  a 
subtle  poison." 

Most  certainly  the  kind  of  recog- 
nition   we    recommend    is    not    hap- 
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hazard  flattery.  Deserved  recogni- 
tion is  the  proper  means  of  obtaining 
a  better  performance  and  fostering  a 
cooperative  spirit;  indiscriminate 
praise  has  a  destructive  effect  on  both 
the  individual  and  the  group. 

When  people  of  different  degrees  of 
proficiency  work  together,  exxcutives 
must  make  it  clear  that  they  com- 
mend a  beginner  for  improvement  and 
an  average  worker  for  doing  what  he 
is  able;  but  this  must  be  done  without 
lowering  the  standard  for  more  skill- 
ful workers.  Otherwise  the  latter 
would  be  left  with  no  higher  mark 
to  aim  at,  and  the  consequence  would 
be  disintegrating.  Those  commended 
for  something  they  have  not  done  re- 
ceive no  incentive,  since  they  get  the 
reward  without  earning  it.  Their 
fellow  workers  will  naturally  be 
jealous  of  this  undeserved  recogni- 
tion. 

The  best  rule  for  the  executive  is 
that  proper  approval  should  be  a 
legitimate  part  of  planned  treatment, 
and  a  natural  reaction  to  a  job  well 
done.  One  greets  an  acquaintance 
pleasantly  without  having  to  stop 
and  think  why  it  should  be  done. 
So  gracious  notice  when  things  are 
going  well  relieves  employes  of  the 
depressing  feeling,  'T  suppose  my 
work  is  all  right  because  no  one  has 
jumped  on  me." 

■"You  are  asking  me  to  praise 
people,"  said  one  executive,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  But 
my  girls  operate  comptometers  and 
bookkeeping  machines.  They  do 
their  work  with  quiet  efficiency,  and 


they  know  I  appreciate  it.     Beyond 
that,  what  is  there  for  me  to  say?" 

Psychology  of  Gtrls 

But  the  humane  and  sensitive  ex- 
ecutive will  see  many  virtues  in  indi- 
vidual performance  that  the  less 
gifted  though  well-meaning  em- 
ployer will  pass  by,  because  he  takes 
things  for  granted.  The  manager 
who  knows  his  people  observes  hard- 
ships overcome,  is  on  the  alert  to  en- 
courage, and  inspires  a  personal  lik- 
ing that  is  invaluable. 

He  is  helped  by  his  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  may  mitigate  the 
monotony  of  modern  business.  One 
factor  is  that  many  routine  jobs  are 
held  by  young  women  for  whom  en- 
trance into  the  business  world,  with 
the  independence  it  brings,  affords 
an  entirely  new  satisfaction.  Some 
measure  of  this  satisfaction  is  experi- 
enced by  all  workers  who  can  feel 
that  they  are  taking  their  place  in  the 
world  as  wage-earners  and  providers. 

He  also  knows  that  even  the  most 
humble  and  thoroughly  mechanized 
task  allows  room  for  perfection 
through  manual  dexterity  that  often 
flatters  its  possessor.  The  skilled 
comptometer  operator,  her  rapid  fin- 
gers flying,  her  brain  quickly  arrang- 
ing figures,  has  good  reason  for  pride; 
her  accomplishment  requires  quicker 
action  than  that  of  the  sleight-of- 
hand  artist.  It  is  modern  magic. 
Competence,  even  in  simple  routine, 
IS  gratifying. 

But  he  knows  that  a  self-engen- 
dered approval  is  never  enough  even 
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for  the  artist  working  alone.  She 
must  hear  from  her  audience.  If  she 
has  made  a  new  record  on  production 
she  feels  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  her 
accomplishment,  but  quickly  goes  on 
to  the  thought  of  the  recognition 
which  her  achievement  may  bring 
her.  She,  Mary  Jones,  has  pulled  it 
off.  If  she  keeps  that  up,  rhe  boss 
will  take  notice,  perhaps  she  will  be 
promoted. 

But  what  if  the  executive  does  not 
know  enough  about  her  job  to  ap- 
preciate that  she  has  set  a  production 
record?  The  manager  must  be  able  to 
recognize  and  say  a  word  of  gratitude 
when  the  comptometer  operator  has 
done  more  than  her  day's  turn. 

"If  you  think  your  girls  work 
along  in  mere  quiet  efficiency,  you  do 
not  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
their  jobs.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
there  are  bound  to  be  many  upsets  in 
routine  and  fluctuations  in  the  vol- 
ume of  bills  handled,  and  inevitably 
some  girls  must  perform  better  than 
others.  Yet  you  are  viewing  them 
as  a  whole,  as  an  'office,'  blurring 
their  faces.  Sometime  they  will 
resent  that.  Perhaps  the  best  work- 
ers who  are  not  duly  noticed  will, 
after  a  while,  deem  themselves  fool- 
ish and  slow  down    " 

"Whizz  itt  Selling  Markdoivns 
Because  of  this  human  desire  for 
recognition,  the  good  executive  must 
be  able  to  approach  each  member  of 
his  staff  separately.  In  one  ready- 
to-wear  department,  a  buyer  who  had 
herself    been    a    salesgirl    did    much 


towards  promoting  the  satisfaction  of 
her  force  by  her  discriminating  notice 
of  individual  skill.  Miss  Jones,  she 
would  sav,  is  a  "whizz"  at  selling 
markdowns;  she  acts  as  though  she 
wished  she  could  buy  rhe  dress  her- 
self, and  the  customer  gets  the  idea 
of  a  bargain  without  anything  being 
said.  Or,  Miss  Brown  never  has  to 
show  more  than  two  dresses  to  any 
customer;  she  knows  just  what  each 
one  is  likely  to  want.  Or,  I  can 
always  count  on  Miss  Smith  in  a 
rush;  she  can  handle  four  customers 
at  once. 

The  salesgirls  in  this  department 
varied  greatly  in  selling  ability.  Yet 
each  felt  her  little  specialty  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  buyer,  and  the  result 
was  a  devotedly  loyal,  eager  group, 
on  tiptoe  to  do  a  good  job,  and 
happv  in  the  doing  of  it. 

A  picture  of  the  same  department 
under  the  previous  buyer  was  quite 
different.  The  force,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  was  the  same,  but 
the  girls  grumbled  and  were  quarrel- 
some and  jealous.  They  were  nerv- 
ous and  jumpy  under  the  buyer's 
driving  demand  for  more  and  more 
volume.  Other  factors  affected  this 
situation,  but  the  attitude  of  the  girls 
typified  what  might  develop  where 
no  job  satisfaction  prevailed.  Their 
work  was  slovenly.  When  they 
thought  they  had  sold  enough  to 
satisfy  the  buyer  for  that  day,  they 
loafed  along,  neglectful  of  stock 
work,  occupied  only  in  the  petty 
bickerings  which  lent  zest  to  their 
dull,  driven  existences.    Most  of  their 
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conversation  when  amicable  was  of 
outside  matters,  dates,  excursions, 
boy-friends,  children;  and  when  quar- 
relsome, about  volume  figures  and 
sales-grabbing.  The  buyer,  harassed 
and  intent  only  on  the  department 
balance  sheet,  was  interested  in  them 
only  as  producers  of  this  or  that 
volume  total,  so  they  found  nothing 
satisfying  in  the  job  to  talk  about, 
and  their  only  concern  was  in  the 
fierce  competition  of  piling  up  their 
share — but  no  more — of  the  sales. 

Personal  Contributions  Encouraged 
The  new  buyer  did  not  consciously 
set  out  to  provide  job  satisfaction  for 
her  girls.  She  had,  however,  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  technique  of  sell- 
ing; from  her  own  experience  she 
knew  that  different  people  had  dif- 
ferent methods  and  abilities,  and  she 
wanted  to  use  those  varying  skills  in 
the  way  which  would  most  surely 
sell  her  merchandise.  Thus  she  re- 
garded and  studied  the  girls  as  indi- 
viduals, each  one  with  something 
personal  to  contribute  to  the  running 
of  the  department.  An  index  that 
her  methods  actually  did  provide  job 
satisfaction  was  found  in  the  girls' 
casual  conversation;  much  of  it  was 
still  concerned  with  outside  affairs, 
but  there  was  also  a  good  deal  oi 
talk  about  the  merchandise,  the  cus- 
tomers, this  or  that  experience  in 
selling,  conducted  in  a  pleasant  co- 
operative spirit. 

There  are  boundless  benehts  to  an 
organization  inherent  in  a  wide- 
spread policy  of  recognition.  For 
example  an  executive,  a  firm  believer 


in  the  value  of  approval  in  personnel 
handling,  and  adept  at  devising  ways 
to  give  prestige  to  routine  jobs,  ob- 
served a  well-arranged  display  in  the 
grocery  department.  He  asked  who 
had  done  it. 

This  first  bit  of  recognition  en- 
couraged the  young  salesgirl  to  fur- 
ther efforts.  The  executive  then 
gave  her  steamer  baskets  to  fill  and 
decorate.  When  she  made  them  up 
well,  she  was  praised,  and  this  led 
her  to  develop  a  latent  style  sense 
she  had  never  known  she  possessed. 
As  she  continued  to  show  creative 
ideas  under  the  stimulus  of  earned 
approval,  she  became  more  valuable 
to  the  department  and  finally  won  a 
promotion  as  assistant  in  display  in 
another  department  where  there  was 
more  scope  for  her  capabilities.  This 
little  drama  was  watched  bv  her 
fellow-clerks  and  the  general  moral 
of  the  department  was  heightened. 
It  was  seen  that  girls  really  could 
earn  advancement. 

Pat,  the  Perfect  Host 
Some  successful  organizations  have 
paid  their  respects  to  this  human  de- 
sire for  recognition  with  astonish- 
mgly  effective  strategies.  The  results 
are  illustrative.  A  name  plate  on  the 
desk  means  that  one  is  not  a  cog  in 
a  machine,  but  a  person.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  to  people  in 
other  positions.  One  bus  line  in 
New  York  City  furnishes  each  con- 
ductor with  a  small  bar  on  which  is 
his  name,  worn  like  a  war  decoration 
above  the  breast  pocket.  This  com- 
pany   emphasizes    the    comfort    and 
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courtesy  of  its  transportation,  for 
which  it  charges  more  than  compet- 
ing street  cars  or  subways.  It  may 
be  that  the  flower  of  chivalry  has 
been  culled  by  this  bus  company, 
hut  the  fact  remains  that  its  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Brien  or  Mr.  Thomas  Kellv 
are  unfailingly  the  perfect  hosts, 
while  numbered  conductors  on  other 
bus  routes,  street  cars,  subways  and 
elevated  lines  are  only  as  courteous 
and  considerate  as  run-of-the-mill 
mortals.  In  Macy's,  when  each  col- 
ored elevator  man  goes  on  duty,  he 
hangs  in  his  car  a  large,  framed  card 
bearing  his  name  and  pledge  of  good 
service.  In  his  smart  uniform,  the 
man  feels  himself  someone  identih- 
able,  not  just  part  of  a  machine. 

Street  cleaning  was  once  considered 
among  the  dregs  of  occupations,  and 
the  workers  looked  as  if  they  were  re- 
cruited from  the  derelict  class.  But 
when  in  New  York  City  neat,  w^hite 
uniforms  were  supplied,  a  better 
class  of  men  were  attracted  to  the 
Sanitation  Department.  No  longer 
were  they  just  discouraged  individ- 
uals standing  in  the  gutter,  but  re- 
spectable members  of  a  recognized 
branch  of  the  city  organization.  The 
ruling  motives  of  human  beings  are 
alike  whether  a  man  be  president  of 
the  corporation,  or  he  be  a  member 
of  a  group  euphoniously  called 
"White  Wings." 

Psychological  Explanation 
There  are  varying  needs  for  recog- 
nition.    The  patterns  established  to 
fulfill    individual    demands    for    ego 
satisfaction  are  grooved  or  deflected 


during  childhood  and  adolescence, 
until  by  adulthood  they  form  a  defin- 
ite part  of  the  mature  personality. 
While  all  are  motivated  to  express 
themselves  as  individual  entities, 
some  develop  a  more  intensive  drive 
than  do  others. 

Well-adjusted  adults  develop  a  sus- 
tained drive  towards  self-maxima- 
tion  along  with  and  intermingled 
with  a  steady  stream  of  objective 
creative  impulses.  Where  for  some 
reason  these  impulses  are  thwarted 
or  remain  undeveloped,  the  subjec- 
tive self-pushing  impulses  take  on  in- 
tensified strength,  and  produce  an 
overly  egocentric  person.  The  op- 
posite unbalance  results  in  the  irre- 
sponsible, ineffectual  person  who 
never  finishes  what  he  starts,  if  he 
starts  anything  at  all,  and  whose 
ego  satisfactions  remain  on  a  highly 
infantile  level.     Neither  is  desirable. 

There  are  also  those  whose  lives 
have  been  so  barren  of  ordinary  satis- 
factions that  they  have  developed  a 
rebellious  outlook.  Thev  have  lived 
on  the  marginal  level  of  economic 
subsistence,  have  had  to  fight  grimly 
for  every  little  advantage  gained, 
and  come  to  their  jobs  with  the  fight- 
ing habit,  ready  to  stand  up  for 
themselves  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  sus- 
picious of  a  fair  play  they  have  never 
known .  Where  the  struggle  for  mere 
existence  has  been  bitter,  the  feeling 
about  a  job  is  intense,  and  the  de- 
mands of  personality  on  that  job  are 
proportionately  more  grasping. 

In  every  office  we  see  examples  of 
these  psychological  compensations. 
The  man  who  is  hen-pecked  struts. 
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The  short  man  counteracts  his  physi- 
cal insignificance  by  wearing  gaudy 
clothes  or  acting  pompously.  When 
we  see  a  subordinate  aping  his  supe- 
rior, he  is  probably  doing  so  in  an 
effort  to  heighten  his  own  status. 

But  all  men  do  not  seek  ego  satis- 
faction in  their  work;  they  mav  turn 
in  other  directions.  An  outlet 
through  proficiency  in  sports  is  most 
common.  Feats  of  daring,  the  exer- 
cise of  charm,  the  pursuit  of  hobbies, 
even,  sometimes,  the  commission  of 
crimes,  may  be  expressive  of  a  man's 
need  to  draw  attention  to  himself. 
Yet  because  work  is  almost  identical 
with  the  struggle  for  economic  ex- 
istence, it  is  right  and  most  natural 
for  industry  to  be  the  scene  of  men's 
search  for  self-expression. 

The  struggle  for  economic  existence 
and  the  search  for  recognition  are 
closely  allied.  Reward,  in  terms  of 
money,  is  a  symbol.  Once  the  mini- 
mum necessities  for  living  are  as- 
sured, the  paycheck  becomes  impor- 
tant chiefly  because  it  makes  possible 
the  enlargement  of  satisfactions  out- 
side the  work  life.  Good  pay  means 
more  comfort,  more  possessions,  more 
entertainment,  perhaps  education  for 
the  children,  advancement  in  social 
position,  and  widened  opportunity 
for  self-development. 

Business  Machinery 

The  mechanisms  that  are  set  up  by 
business  to  see  that  recognition  is 
justly  awarded  should  be  known  to 
employes.  Recognition  should  not 
descend    like    manna    from    heaven; 


the  worker  wants  to  know  when  and 
how  he  may  expect  it. 

One  method  devised  and  well- 
proved  is  an  assurance  that  each  and 
every  worker  has  periodic  contact 
with  the  high  officials  of  his  organi- 
zation who  give  out  raises  and  pro- 
motions. At  regular  intervals  he 
should  be  called  for  a  salary  review 
and  general  job  rating,  wherein  he 
will  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain his  side  of  the  story,  should 
there  be  any  differences  between  his 
immediate  superiors  and  himself. 

He  will  then  see  a  clear  picture  of 
how  his  performance  is  regarded. 
This  will  bring  everything  out  into 
the  open  in  a  formal  and  dignified  way, 
and  give  even  the  most  static  em- 
ployee an  immediate  objective  con- 
stantly renewed.  The  virtues  of  this 
system  of  reviews  at  stated  intervals 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  they  ap- 
ply to  small  as  well  as  to  large  or- 
ganizations. It  removes  the  ques- 
tion forever  bothering  the  worker  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  shall  ask  for  a 
salary  increase.  He  knows  that  some 
employers  never  give  raises  unless 
they  are  demanded,  and  respect  men 
who  place  a  high  value  on  their  own 
services;  while  other  employers  re- 
sent such  requests,  preferring  to  have 
the  increase  come  from  the  manage- 
ment as  a  voluntary  award.  The 
average  worker  learns  into  which 
category  his  employer  falls  only  by 
the  uncomfortable  process  of  trial 
and  error. 
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Exampln:  Salary  Reviews 

"Should  I  ask  for  a  raise?  Per- 
haps I  could  be  getting  more  money 
all  this  time,  if  I  only  let  the  office 
know  that  I  think  myself  worth  it." 
This  preys  on  the  workers'  mind. 
When  one  hardy  spirit  does  finally  ap- 
proach his  employer  and  emerges  suc- 
cessful, the  word  spreads  and  a  wave 
of  request  for  raises  bv  the  more 
timid  immediately  follows. 

The  annual  or  semi-annual  salary 
review  does  away  with  these  periodic 
emanations  of  discontent.  At  the 
review,  a  salary  increase  may  not  be 
granted,  but  at  least  the  reasons  for 
withholding  it  are  told,  whether  they 
be  personal  ones  or  those  of  organiza- 
tion policy  that  applv  in  times  when 
business  is  poor. 

The  larger  the  organization,  the 
more  difficult  is  the  problem  of  an 
accurate  rating  to  which  the  em- 
ploye is  entitled,  because  personal  ob- 
servation must  be  replaced  by  second 
and  third-hand  information  from  de- 
partment managers  and  section  fore- 
men. To  obviate  the  possibility  of 
bias  not  only  should  the  character- 
istics of  these  minor  executives  be 
well-known,  but  each  rating  should 
be  arrived  at  in  a  meeting  of  all  those 
in  supervisory  positions  who  come 
into  contact  with  the  employe. 

At  the  same  meeting  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the 
employe's  performance  should  be  put 
forward.  Finally  the  employe's  im- 
mediate superior  should,   after  each 


meeting,  acquaint  him  with  the  find- 
ings and  decision,  discussing  them 
with  him  in  private  conference. 

The  employe  may  then  go  to  the 
personnel  office  for  a  second  discus- 
sion, which  may  be  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  the  praise  or  blame,  or  may 
be  the  starting  point  for  a  longer 
inquiry.  The  employe  may  thus 
know  in  advance  what  the  personnel 
office  will  have  to  say,  and  will  not 
be  taken  unawares  while  under  nerv- 
ous strain,  without  time  to  offer  a 
frank  and  complete  explanation  if 
one  is  needed.  And  as  his  immediate 
superior  has  stated  his  opinion 
openly,  he  cannot  harbor  a  feeling 
that  he  has  been  spied  upon  and 
secretly  maligned. 

An  unfavorable  report  mav  give 
birth  to  resentment,  but  this  resent- 
ment would  be  felt  in  any  event  and 
is  better  faced.  The  resentment  can 
be  avoided  if  criticism  is  constructive, 
and  the  stress  of  the  interview  is 
encouragement  rather  than  blame. 

Enhancement  of  Individuality  Basic 
Thus  we  return  to  the  central  idea 
behind  job  satisfaction,  the  enhance- 
ment of  individuality.  This  motive 
is  implied  by  the  worker  who  com- 
plains, "I'm  worth  more  than  I  get." 
He  may  think  he  means  that  the 
quality  of  his  work  entitles  him  to 
more,  but  actually  it  is  himself  as  a 
person  that  he  is  talking  about. 

Chapter  from  a  book,  by  M.rs.  Shepard, 
entitled  "People  at  Work,"  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  Harper  and  Bros. 


Rhythm  for 
the  Restless 


A  Discussion  of  Industrial  Music 
for  the  Pleasure  of  the  Employed 
and  the  Profit  of  the  Employer. 


IN  CHOOSING  the  factors  which 
make  a  job  attractive,  a  recent 
British  survey  finds  that,  in  a  list 
of  ten  items,  "comfortable  working 
conditions"  is  second  only  to  "secur- 
ity of  employment."  S.Wyatt  and 
associates  believe  that  fatigue  and 
boredom  in  repetitive  work  is  one  of 
the  important  causes  of  discomfort. 
They  also  found  that,  "gramophone 
music  is  an  effective  antidote  to 
boredom." 

Music  not  only  relieves  the  monot- 
ony of  the  worker  but  it  increases  his 
output.  Experiments  reported  in  the 
survey  were  conducted  for  14  weeks, 
divided  into  six  periods.  Two  of 
these  periods,  of  eleven  weeks  total 
duration,  were  control  period  experi- 
ments during  which  no  music  was 
played.  They  served  as  a  basis  of 
comparison.  In  two  of  the  periods 
music  was  plaved  from  10  to  11:15 
and  4  to  5;  another  from  9:^0  to  10, 
II  to  1 1 :45  and  4  to  5 ;  and  in  the  re- 
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maining  period,  at  half  hour  inter- 
vals. Employees  were  at  work  from 
8  to  11:45  '^"'^  from  z  to  6:15,  five 
davs  per  week. 

In  one  period  of  3  weeks,  when 
music  was  introduced  from  10  to 
11:15  '^'""^  4  '^o  5'  "^he  average  output 
was  increased  by  6%  in  comparison 
with  the  control  period.  When  mu- 
sic was  being  played,  the  increase  was 
I  1.3',  and  there  was  an  increase  of 
4.3'  (  even  when  no  music  was  being 
plaved. 

Tempo  Iwportant 

Different  types  of  music  were  used 
to  ascertain  their  relative  effective- 
ness. Except  for  Marches,  relative 
efficiency  was  directly  related  with 
speed  or  tempo  of  the  music. 

Marches 99.1 

Waltzes    99.4 

One-steps 101.9 

Fo.x-trots 10 1. 1 

Light   music 97.3 
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The  rhythmic  effect  of  music, 
which  tends  to  dictate  a  rate  of  speed, 
may  be  good  or  bad,  depending  upon 
the  individuals  concerned  and  upon 
its  tempo  in  relation  to  the  speed  of 
the  work.  If  it  is  too  fast,  discom- 
fort and  strain  are  apt  to  result. 
Music  which  is  too  slow  increases 
monotony  and  acts  as  a  brake  to 
speed.  When  rhythm  and  tempo  are 
right — fairly  close  to  the  habitual 
speed  in  operation — the  chances  are 
that  more  work  will  be  done. 

Even  the  knowledge  that  music 
would  be  played  seemed  to  create  a 
more  favorable  outlook,  providing 
diversity  through  anticipation. 
And  when  music  was  played  "time 
seemed  to  pass  more  quickly  and 
workers  were  often  agreeably  sur- 
prised that  so  much  had  been  done  in 
apparently  so  short  a  time." 

Effectiveness  of  music  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  nature  of  the  work  or 
process.  There  are  undoubtedly  oc- 
cupations requiring  concentration 
and  creative  thought  which  would  be 
handicapped  by  the  playing  of  music. 

These  writers  recognize  the  value 
of  music  not  only  as  an  "antidote  to 
boredom,"  but  for  its  effectiveness  in 
speeding  up  production  and  increas- 
ing output.  They  believe,  further, 
that  one  of  the  hopeful  outlooks  in 
industry  lies  in  shorter  hours,  with 
greater  opportunities  for  self-expres- 
sion through  cultural  and  recreational 
pursuits. 

Employees  Ouii  Records 
Another   writer,    in    "Iron    Age," 
April    i6,    19^6,   tells   about   the  use 


of  music  in  The  Standard  Motor 
Company  in  England,  where  phono- 
graph records  were  amplified  in  the 
machine  shops  two  hours  each  day. 
Employees  even  brought  their  own 
records  to  be  played  and  were  quick 
to  complain  when  the  music  did  not 
start  on  time.  To  one  who  has  seen 
these  laborers  come  out  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  listen  to  music,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  those 
manufacturers  in  supplying  more  than 
wages  for  their  personnel.  A  satis- 
fied worker  does  turn  out  more  work. 

Music  has  played  an  important 
part  in  American  industry  although 
we  haven't  done  much  to  test  its 
effectiveness  objectively.  Kenneth 
Clark  made  an  industrial  music  sur- 
vey of  679  concerns  and  found  more 
than  50,000  people  participating  in 
some  911  musical  organizations  eight 
or  nine  years  ago.  His  findings,  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  "Music  in 
Industry,"  are  comprehensive  and 
convincing  for  the  cause  of  industrial 
music. 

"Music  is  production's  metro- 
nome"— so  says  A.  H.  Deute  in 
"Factory  and  Industrial  Manage- 
ment," March  1930,  where  he  pre- 
dicts that  it  will  be  an  accepted  tool 
of  management  in  production  by 
1940.  Doron  K.  Antrim's  informa- 
tive articles  in  the  August,  1937, 
"Reader's  Digest"  and  "The  Com- 
mentator" cite  many  specific  in- 
stances of  the  beneficial  uses  of  music. 

In  all  of  these  writings  we  find  no 
argument  against  the  use  of  music. 
Aside  from  the  British  report,  how- 
ever, we  are  unable  to  discover  much 
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scientific  study  of  music  in  its  rela- 
tion to  efficiency.  Many  of  the  users 
are  satisfied  that  production  has  in- 
creased and  that  morale  has  im- 
proved. However,  we  have  evolved 
no  rules  by  which  a  musical  expert 
can  prescribe  a  musical  sedative  for 
unrest  or  a  musical  stimulant  for  tired 
fingers.  Perhaps  the  cure  has  been 
what  the  management  likes  or  what 
the  workers  ought  to  like.  Perhaps 
the  boss  provides  a  brass  band  be- 
cause he  used  to  blow  a  horn  in  the 
village  band. 

If  we  regard  music  either  as  a  tool 
for  increasing  production,  or  as  a 
remedy  for  industrial  ills,  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  those  who  know  how  to 
make  use  of  it.  This  knowledge 
must  perforce  be  not  only  of  music 
but  of  people  and  their  predicted  re- 
sponse to  music.  It  must  include 
familiarity  with  personnel  problems 
and  understanding  of  desired  aims  in 
efficiency  of  production.  In  other 
words,  music  must  be  translated  into 
profit  for  the  employer  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  emploved. 

Occiipdtiondl  Music 

We  may  divide  industrial  music 
into  occupatioudl  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. That  music  used  to  accom- 
pany actual  work  can  be  designated 
as  occupational;  and  music  used, 
aside  from  actual  work,  as  a  builder 
of  "'esprit  de  corps"  would  be  rec- 
reational. Both  of  these  may  be 
active  or  passive  and  we  find,  therefore, 
four  kinds  of  music  which  touch  the 
factory,  the  store  or  the  large  office. 

Active  occupational  music  is  that 


in  which  ^  employees  participate. 
The  worker  expresses  himself 
through  music  at  his  work.  In  this 
category  we  have  the  oft-mentioned 
"Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen"  but 
probably  little  which  would  be  useful 
in  today's  manufactories,  except  in 
rare  or  unusual  cases. 

Passive  occupational  music  would 
mclude  the  various  ways  in  which 
music  is  brought  to  the  ears  of  work- 
ers while  they  are  at  their  work. 
Much  of  this  is  done  by  phonograph 
recordings  and  by  public  address  sys- 
tems or  loud  speakers.  One  disad- 
vantage here  is  the  necessity  of 
change  or  variety  in  the  music. 
Hearing  the  same  music  on  successive 
days  reduces  its  usefulness  in  speeding 
up  production.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  purchase  a  large  library 
of  records  or  to  combine  with  other 
local  industries  in  the  establishment 
of  circulating  record  libraries.  Se- 
lection of  recordings,  in  any  event, 
offers  a  problem. 

Wired  Music 
During  the  past  few  years,  hotels 
and  restaurants  have  been  buying 
dinner  and  concert  music  as  well  as 
dance  music  from  concerns  especially 
equipped  to  provide  fresh  programs. 
They  "wire"  them  in  to  the  hotel 
and  provide  equipment  for  their  am- 
plification. Clubs  and  homes  may 
even  subscribe  to  this  kind  of  musical 
program  service  and  get  what  they 
want  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
when  they  want  it.  At  least  one 
New  York  corporation  engaged  in 
"wiring"    musical   programs  is  con- 
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sidering   the  development   of  ;in   in- 
dustrial department. 

Programs  would  be  provided  to  fit 
the  needs  of  various  kinds  of  work 
and  musical  experts  would  be  avail- 
able to  determine  the  solution  of 
musical  problems  for  industrial  cli- 
ents. Under  this  plan,  a  factory 
(regardless  of  location)  could  sub- 
scribe to  an  hour's  daily  program 
fitting  its  own  peculiar  needs,  with- 
out the  cost  of  buying  or  handling 
a  large  library  of  company  owned 
music.  Since  these  programs  would 
be  timed  and  selected  specifically  for 
industrial  use,  the  producers  should 
be  able  to  study  the  needs  of  their 
clients  and  hnd  a  warm  response 
waiting  for  them. 

Recreational  Music 

Passive  recreational  music  brings 
us  to  the  store  or  factory  concert. 
It  is  listening  to  music  performed 
when  employees  are  not  at  their 
work — at  rest  periods  or  after  busi- 
ness hours. 

Active  recreational  music  is  the 
music  performed  by  the  workers 
themselves — not  for  them.  Here  we 
hnd  group  singing,  choruses,  operetta 
clubs,  bands,  orchestras  and  all  kinds 
of  musical  organizations  for  those 
who  play  and  for  those  who  want  to 
learn  to  play.  Nowadays  it  is  easy 
to  start  a  band  "from  scratch"  and 
have  them  playing  in  a  short  time. 
Many  years  experience  with  com- 
munity and  industrial  music  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  little  is  really 
known  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  recreation   through  music.     In 


addition  to  companv  morale,  these 
organizations  offer  unusual  'good 
will"  building  advantages. 

Workers  SJiould  Lead 
No  one  music  plan  can  be  laid  out 
for  industry  in  general.  Each  busi- 
ness may  be  a  case  unto  itself.  First 
of  all,  your  musical  adviser  must 
know  your  personnel  problems  and 
your  difficulties  in  production  and 
labor  turnover.  He  must  know  the 
aptitudes  and  probable  tendencies  of 
your  men  and  women.  Only  after 
he  knows  these  things  can  he  make 
his  plan. 

With  a  plan  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sonnel department,  occupational  mu- 
sic may  be  handed  down  from  the 
management.  Not  so  with  recrea- 
tional music.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done  should  come  from  the  workers 
and  be  carried  on  bv  them.  Promo- 
tional and  organizing  work  done  bv 
the  personnel  department  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
thought  of  "welfare"  for  the  work- 
ers. If  possible,  musical  leaders 
should  be  o^  the  workers,  working 
under  the  advice  or  supervision  of  an 
outsider,  and  not  of  the  management 
staff.  Having  organized  half  a  thou- 
sand or  more  musical  groups  leads  me 
to  know  that  the  chances  for  eventual 
success  depends  upon  the  group  being 
formed  by  those  wanting  it  for  them- 
selves. They  do  not  want  some- 
thing "handed  to  them  on  a  platter" 
as  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  under- 
privileged for  the  "wholesome  occu- 
pation   of    leisure    time."     If    your 
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musical  adviser  is  a  good  organizer, 
he  will  do  little  organizing  himself. 
Many  employers  have  said  that 
music  in  industry  speeds  up  produc- 
tion, improves  morale,  pacifies  labor 
unrest,  creates  good  will  inside  and 
outside  the  plant,  lessens  labor  turn- 
over, reduces  error,  develops  comfort- 
able or  attractive  working  conditions 
and  so  forth.  If  it  does  any  one  of 
these,  or  a  score  of  other  things 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
then    it    isn't    a    philanthropic    frill. 


It  is  a  cold  hard  business  advantage 
which  can  be  turned  into  profits  if 
based  upon  logical  plans,  practical 
procedures    and     scientific     manage- 


Tbe  British  Report  referred  to  is, 
"Fatigue  and  Boredom  in  Repetitive 
Work,"  by  S.  Wyatt  and  J.  N.  Lang- 
don.  Report  No.  jO-  This  is  ob- 
tainable from  British  Library  of  Informa- 
tion, 270  yiadison  Avenue,  Neiv  York 
City. 


Nomads 


The  Stories  Told  by  Migratory-Cas- 
ual Workers  Are  Often  Remarkably 
Accurate  Portrayals  of  the  Inward 
Urge     to     be     Ever     on     the     Move. 


Condensed  from 
pared    undcL    d 

report  pre- 
rection   of 

John  M. 

Webb 

ivision   of  Social  Research  of 
orks  Progress  Administration 

THE  migratory-casual  workman 
is  a  familiar  figure  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  seen  along  the  high- 
ways and  railroads,  in  the  camp  cars 
of  construction  gangs,  in  the  tar- 
papered  shacks  on  the  sites  of  dam 
and  levee  projects,  in  open  camps 
along  streams  and  irrigation  ditches. 
At  work,  the  mobile  workman  is 
frequently  indistinguishable  from  the 
resident  workman;  en  route,  he  is 
frequently  confused  with  the  con- 
firmed tramp. 

John  Hill  had  been  a  butcher  for  14  years  when  the 
war  began.  After  he  returned  from  the  war  he  was 
restless,  and,  finding  that  ex-service  men  were  "getting 
the  breaks"  on  construction  jobs,  he  sold  his  butcher 
shop  and  became  a  migratory-casual  worker.  Since 
192.1  he  has  been  employed  almost  continuously  on  con- 
struction jobs  throughout  the  West.  From  1951  to  the 
middle  of  1933  he  was  a  machine  driller  at  Boulder  Dam, 
and  in  the  last  months  of  1935  he  worked  on  highway 
construction  near  Las  Vegas.  In  1954  he  worked  on 
road  construction  at  Kingman,  Ariz.,  and  in  the  fall, 
worked  for  3  months  on  an  irrigation  tunnel  near  Casper, 
Wyo.  Late  in  1934  he  secured  a  short  job  on  a  tunnel  at 
Fort  Peck  Dam,  Mont. 

He  never  worked  more  than  a  few  months  on  a  con- 


struction |ob  without  taking  time  off  to  rest  and  "get 
the  smoke  out  of  his  lungs."  When  working  on  Cascade 
Tunnel,  "a  very  smoky  job",  he  would  work  1  months, 
then  go  to  Seattle  for  a  month's  rest.  While  working 
in  the  Southwest,  he  habitually  took  time  off  periodically 
and  went  either  to  the  jungles,  where  he  slept  in  the  open 
and  "sunned  himself"  until  he  was  rested,  or  else  went 
to  Las  Vegas,  where  he  frequently  lost  his  money  gam- 
bling before  he  had  time  to  rest  on  his  savings. 

Because  of  his  strength  and  health,  and  his  skill  as  a 
machine  miner,  combined  with  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  contractors  throughout  the  West,  John  Hill  had 
never  been  out  of  work  long. 

He  said  that  he  "wasn't  worried  about  politics", 
and  that  like  19  out  of  10  of  his  fellow-workers,  he  had 
no  voting  residence — "a  person's  vote  doesn't  count 
anyway",  he  said. 


The  true  migratory-casual  worker 
travels  regularly  over  a  relatively 
large  area  and  is  dependent  for  a  liv- 
ing on  work  that  is  distinctly  sea- 
sonal or  intermittent,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  casual  in  nature.  In  brief, 
it  is  the  combination  of  habitual 
migration  with  short-time  employ- 
ment that  distinguishes  the  migra- 
tory-casual worker  from  all  other 
types  of  workers  in  the  labor  supply. 
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Wherever  the  local  labor  supply 
is  inadequate  or  unwilling  to  harvest 
the  grain,  the  fruit,  and  the  vege- 
table crops,  build  and  repair  the 
high  ways  and  the  railroads,  repair 
the  levees  and  build  the  dams  for 
flood  control,  fell  the  logs  for  lumber, 
and  work  the  mines  and  quarries — 
in  all  these  pursuits  and  in  others 
the  migratory-casual  worker  provides 
a  supply  of  cheap  and  mobile  labor 
upon  which  these  industries  are  de- 
pendent in  part,  but  for  which  they 
accept  little  or  no  responsibility. 

Qirefrce  ll'orker 
In  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  Wash., 
the  migratory-casual  worker  is  a 
well-known  figure  and  an  essential 
supplement  to  the  local  labor  supplv 
when  the  principal  crop — apples — is 
harvested.  An  observing  employer 
has  provided  this  description  of  tht 
migratory-casual   worker: 

The  wanderers  around  Wenatchee  are  a  jumble. 
Many  are  newcomers  on  the  scene.  Many  have  swung 
around  a  wide  circle  of  scenes,  occupations,  and  climes  so 
many  times  that  they  have  completely  lost  the  count. 
Jake  Williams,  from  Indiana,  was  picking  apples  with  me 
i  years  ago.  He  was  then  on  either  the  third  or  fourth 
lap  of  a  fairly  uniform  circuit — and  last  year  he  was 
back  for  another  lap  of  the  same.  As  the  apple-picking 
season  would  close  he  would  head  for  Phoeni.v,  .Ariz., 
riding  the  box  cars  and  figuring  out  his  schedules  with 
the  precision  of  Vincent  Astor  or  Henry  Ford.  "I  like 
Phoenix",  he  said — "clothes  are  such  a  small  problem 
there.  And  do  you  know",  he  casually  observed,  "we 
have  now  developed  to  the  point  where  we  can  call  up 
almost  any  yardmaster  in  the  country  and  learn  with 
precision,  almost  to  the  minute,  when  the  next  through 
drag  [freight]  will  be  going  our  way." 

Jake  stayed  at  Phoenix  awhile  and  then  he  moved  on 
East,  varying  his  route  more  or  less  for  change  of  scene 
and  companionship.  He  had  a  sister  in  Chicago  and  so 
he  dropped  in  at  her  home  for  awhile.  He  had  another 
sister  in  Brooklyn  and  he  always  had  to  see  her  on  his 


rounds.  He  roamed  over  a  wide  country,  simplv  drifting 
along.  He  had  nothing  especially  in  view  except  to 
move  along.  The  railroads  carried  him  free,  so  why 
stop  very  long?  Presently  a  bright  and  annual  thought 
came  to  him  very  suddenly — why,  hell,  apple  picking 
will  come  on  at  Wenatchee  next  month,  so  why  stay  in 
the  East?  The  red  apples  are  beckoning  to  him  2,000 
miles  or  so  away,  but  their  beckoning  is  strong,  he  needs 
a  change  of  exercise  and  food,  and  he  needs  to  complete 
his  circuit,  and  so  here  he  comes  again  and  again. 

Jake  may  have  worked  a  little  in  the  wheat  fields  and 
with  the  oranges,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  mostiv 
roamed,  picked  apples,  and  roamed  again.  I  would  not 
be  sure  (nor  would  he),  but  I  think  he  was  unmarried. 

This  worker  may  seem,  from  the 
employer's  description,  a  little  too 
carefree,  irresponsible,  and  lacking  in 
a  definite  social  attitude  toward  the 
work  he  does  and  the  men  he  works 
for.  The  same  employer,  with  a  nice 
sense  of  contrast,  reports  on  "New 
York    Harry": 

He  claimed  to  have  come  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  district,  where  many  apples  are  raised. 
He  had  roamed  widely  and  came  to  us  fresh  from  the 
Yakima,  Wash.,  hop  fields,  where  I  am  sure  he  played 
many  tricks  and  weighed  in  much  dirt.  [Note. — Hop 
picking  is  paid  by  the  pound.]  His  philosophy  was 
summed  up  in  one  advisory  statement:  "The  *  *  * 
won't  pay  you  anything  for  what  you  do,  and  the  only 
chance  to  get  anywhere  is  to  pick  (hops,  apples,  etc.) 
■cmdirtv,  limbs  and  all ," 

Where  one  employer  is  able  to 
understand  something  of  the  personal 
factor  in  the  migratory-casual 
worker,  there  are  many  more  who  do 
not  understand.  To  this  large  group, 
migratory-casual  workers  are  "a  dis- 
parate group  of  misfits,  bitten  by 
wanderlust."  The  employer  disap- 
proves of  the  migratory-casual  work- 
er's independence  both  for  economic 
reasons  and  because  it  seems  to  be  an 
open  contradiction  of  the  adage  that 
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independence  is  earned  by  thrift  and 
industry.  The  employer  resents  the 
thinly-veiled  hostility  of  the  worker 
and,  more  often  than  not,  fails  utterly 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  con- 
stant and  profitless  roving  about  the 
country.  For  that  matter,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  migratory-casual 
worker  himself  knows  just  what  it  is 
that  drives  him  on. 


come  again,  but  cannot  seem  to  resist  when  the  time 
comes.  It  fascinates  him  with  its  multitudes,  its  un- 
known  possibilities,   its  chance   that   "soniething   mav 


Occasionally,  a  migratory-casual 
worker  has  both  the  urge  and  the 
ability  to  write  for  publication  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  reasons  for 
his  continued  wandering.  Unfortu- 
nately,   when    the    migratory-casual 


ROUTES   OF   TRAVEL  DURING   EMPLOYMENT 
37  MIGRATORY-CASUAL  WORKERS  IN 

1933  AND   1934 


Flojters 

A  study  of  the  labor  supply  in  the 
wheat  belt  found  that  the  migratory- 
casual  worker  was  inclined  to  be 
vague  about  the  reasons  for  his  way 
of  life: 


.\sked  why  he  has  come  to  the  harvest,  the  seasoned 
"floater"  probably  will  answer  that  "the  harvest  is  a 
habit",  [sic]   that  he  swears  each  year  he  will  never 


worker  becomes  literate,   he 
becomes  romantic. 


usually 


With  each  experience,  the  fascination  of  fruit  tramp- 
ing increases,  for  it  includes  travel,  change,  new  scenes, 
fresh  faces,  different  food,  and  good  money.  Mickey 
[his  wifej  and  1  have  become  typical.  We  hate  the  small- 
town idea  of  doing  the  average  thing,  and  we  do  not 
want  a  house  and  lot.  I  don't  believe  anyone  really 
does.     It's  just  something  real-estate  men  sell  to  you. 

The  romanticized  interpretation  of 
the  personal  factors  in  the  making  of 
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a  migratory-casual  worker  is  easily 
and  frequently  overdone  by  observers 
as  well  as  by  the  worker  himself. 
And  yet  this  interpretation  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  having  no  claim  for 
attention.  The  hard  and  objective 
facts  of  irregular  employment  before 
migration,  of  a  gradual  shift  from 
haphazard  search  for  steady  employ- 
ment to  a  regular  pattern  of  migra- 
tion, of  a  lessening  of  ambition  and  a 
lack  of  interest  in  saving  for  the 
future — all  these  fail  to  explain  the 
personal  factor  adequately.  Some- 
thing else  is  needed  to  make  the  ex- 
planation complete.  Perhaps  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  migratorv-casual  worker  that  he 
move,  that  no  one  environment  claim 
him  for  long,  that  scenes  be  new  and 
persons  different.  These  desires,  ex- 
pressed or  only  vaguely  felt,  are  the 
core  of  his  existence  and  the  governor 
of  his  activity.  The  work  he  does 
is  a  means  to  this  end;  the  industries 
dependent  upon  his  labor  are  con- 
veniently dispersed.  In  an  economic 
sense  these  industries  make  his  ex- 
istence possible  and  influence  his 
social  attitudes,  but  in  a  personal 
sense  he  holds  himself  to  be  inde- 
pendent   of    them. 

Harry  Burnside,  40  years  old,  has  been  a  logger. 
Great  Lakes  seaman,  harvest  hand,  general  farm  laborer, 
and  itinerant  peddler  in  every  State  from  Illinois  to 
Washington.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  he 
had  become  a  remarkably  independent  and  self-reliant 
person,  jealous  of  his  rights  and,  except  in  the  worst  of 
times,  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  Mr.  Burnside 
supplied  the  following  account  of  his  wanderings  from 
January  i,  1953,  to  February  18,  1955: 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  i,  1933  by  street-car  to  White  Bear 
Minnesota  by  buss  to  Stillwater  from  Stillwater  w-alked 


payd  fare  and  rode  freight  to  Madison,  Wis.  When  I 
arrived  in  Madison  Feb.  1,  1933  i  had  accumulated  about 
seven  dollars  in  cash,  i  rented  a  room  and  boght  some 
paint  and  other  material  and  made  some  articles  to  sell 
but  to  my  distress  the  chamber  of  comirce  and  the 
Police  notified  me  that  i  have  to  pay  5  dollars  permit 
Cthe  five  dollars  which  i  dint  have)  so  after  eating  a  bowl 
of  soup  at  the  relieff  station  i  took  my  bundles  of  unsold 
goods  and  mounted  a  blind  of  Milwaukee  passenger  train 
headed  for  Watertown  Wis.  when  i  arrived  in  Water- 
town  in  i  below  zero  Weather  a  brave  citysen  (his  name 
is  motercicle  Mike)  told  me  to  stay  on  because  the  dint 
want  no  one  without  money  in  this  town  so  i  stayed  on 
to  nex  division,  from  there  i  went  to  Oshkosh  Wis  bv 
freight,  same  thing  there  so  i  rode  a  freyght  to  Fond 
du  Lac  where  i  sold  mv  goods  [celluloid  noveltv  pins 
and     rings]. 

i  took  a  freyght  from  state  of  Wis  and  rode  to  Mar- 
garet Iowa  from  Margaret  to  Freeport  111  by  way  of 
Dubuque  Davenport  and  Moline  by  freyght  and  buss, 
in  Freeport  i  met  a  man  with  a  car  selling  cleaner.  1 
made  a  deal  with  him  to  stand  half  expenses  and  change 
off  driving,  both  of  us  got  along  pretty  well,  for  a 
while  so  went  back  by  way  of  Moline  Rock  Island 
etc  to  Omaha  Neb  when  we  arrived  in  Omaha  it  was 
about  midlc  of  March  1933  so  we  stayed  in  Omaha 
about  45  days  and  things  went  well,  from  Omaha  we 
went  to  Aberdeen  S.  Dak.  where  our  car  broke  down, 
mv  frend  sold  it  for  7  dollars  and  went  home,  we  had 
saved  during  our  travels  72.  dollars  each,  i  went  to 
Minniapolis  with  intentions  to  buy  myself  an  old  Ford 
but  could  not  make  a  satisfactory  deal  and  it  was  getting 
late  in  .\ugust  so  i  decided  to  visit  my  sister  in  Chicago. 

i  had  a  few  dollars  left  but  not  enough  to  travel  as 
people  should  so  i  rode  freyght  back  to  Chicago  expect- 
ing to  get  work  of  some  kind  (being  under  the  Elusion 
of  the  New  administration)  but  in  Chicago  1  dint  get 
emploiment  or  find  my  sister,  so  discurraged  and  disap- 
pointed i  had  to  leave  Chicago  pcdling  baskets  and  what 
not  towards  the  northwest,  when  i  arrived  in  Duluth 
in  November  i  was  in  hopes  to  get  work  in  the  woods 
but  all  those  i  had  worked  for  prevous  had  shut  down 
or  went  out  of  Operation  entirely,  so  i  went  to  minniap- 
olis to  w-intet.  i  stayed  around  there  until  May  15, 
1934  (during  that  time  i  spent  4  months  in  the  Minniap- 
olis Penal  Institution  for  trying  to  keep  above  the  gtave) 
i  left  Minniapolis  by  fregt  ttain  to  Fargo  to  Grand 
Forks  to  Devils  Lake  to  Minot  to  Kenmore  to  Egeland  to 
Devils  Lake  to  Caselton  to  Valley  City  to  Jamestown  to 
Bismark  ro  Glendive  Mont.  Miles  City  to  Forsyth  to 
Helena  to  Misula  to  Sand  Point  to  Spokane  las  week  in 
October.  Spokane  to  Yakima  to  Auburn  to  Tacoma. 
stayd  in  Tacoma  3  weeks  selling  willow  baskets.  Ta- 
coma to  Seattle  by  boat  staid  there  7  weeks  Seattle  to 
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Portland  by  fregt.     i  wee  I 
for  Christmas  and  came  by 


s    there.     Back    to  Taconia 
bus  to  Seattle,      been  here 


From  the  De, /con's  Scat 
It  is  this  real  or  fancied  independ- 
ence that  has  done  much  to  make  a 
romantic  figure  of  the  migratory- 
casual  worker.  For  many  of  those 
who  have  felt  the  urge  to  break  the 


The  hold  that  such  legends  have 
upon  the  imagination  of  a  restless 
nation  is  no  accident.  These  legends 
grew  up  around  the  "deacon's  seat"  in 
the  bunkhouses  of  the  logging  camps, 
around  the  camphres  in  the  helds, 
in  the  mining  camps,  and  along  the 
railroad  right-of-way-  The  stories 
were  told  by  migratory-casual  work- 
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routine  of  monotonous  tasks,  to 
throw  aside  the  cautions  of  thrift  and 
industry,  and  to  take  to  the  road  in 
order  to  prove  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world  that  they  are  in  fact  free 
agents,  the  migratory-casual  worker 
is  an  attractive  figure.  He  is  ad- 
mired but  not  entirely  approved;  and 
he  is  known  not  as  he  is  but  as  he  is 
reported  in  fiction  and  legend. 


ers  to  dramatize  their  lives,  and  these 
stories  are  dften  remarkably  accurate 
portrayals  of  the  inward  urge  to  be 
ever  on   the  move. 

The  Other  Side 

But  there  is  another,  and  darker, 
side  to  the  life  of  the  migratory- 
casual    worker.     Old    age   has   little 
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but  trouble  in  store  for  him.  When 
younger,  he  was  a  better  and  more 
dependable  workman;  age  dulls  his 
skill  and  sharpens  his  individualistic 
and,  frequently,  his  antisocial  tend- 
encies. He  has  no  prospects  for  the 
future,  and  bv  the  time  he  has  reached 
middle  age  has  most  likely  ceased  to 
worry  about  them.  In  most  cases, 
long  before  he  is  60,  age  will  have 
permanently  removed  him  from  the 
labor  market.  Disease  or  the  hard- 
ships of  his  life  will  have  taken  their 
toll  of  his  strength.  He  will  then 
almost  certainly  become  a  permanent 
charge  on  some  community,  as  a 
■'park  bum",  as  an  inmate  of  a 
hospital,  asylum,  or  jail,  or  as  a 
panhandler  on  the  street  for  mone\- 
to  buy  cheap  liquor  and  a  little  food. 

Economic  and  Personal  Motives 
This  study  shows  that  the  habitual 
migratory-casual  worker  is  the  result 
of  a  complex  of  factors.  Both  eco- 
nomic and  personal  motivations  are 
involved,  and  the  two  are  closelv 
interrelated.  On  the  economic  side, 
the  migratory-casual  worker  is  the 
result  of  (i)  the  progression  of  the 
seasons,  which  provides  an  irregular 
sequence  of  employment  over  a  large 
area,  and  (1)  the  pool  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  rises  and  fails  with 
business  conditions,  but  which  is 
never  completely  drained .  This  com- 
bination of  circumstances  creates  the 
mobility  that  breaks  the  stabilizing 
ties  of  industrial  and  community 
attachment,  and  at  the  same  time 
creates  a  chaotic  labor  market  charac- 


terized   bv    substandard    wages    and 
working    conditions. 

On  the  personal  side,  the  migra- 
tory-casual worker  is  the  result  of 
factors  that  are  known  but  are  diffi- 
cult of  precise  statement  because 
of  their  intangibility  and  because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  worker-types 
represented.  Among  migratory-cas- 
ual workers  is  to  be  found  the  mili- 
tant worker  who  believes  that  his 
position  in  the  labor  supply  is  the 
result  of  a  failure  of  the  economic 
svstem — and  particularly  of  em- 
ployers— to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  way  in  which  the  productive 
process  operates.  There  is  also  the 
apathetic  worker  to  whom  the  grad- 
ual transition  from  regular  employ- 
ment in  industry  to  a  haphazard 
search  for  such  employment,  and 
linally  to  a  regular  pattern  of  migra- 
tion, has  brought  a  lessening  of 
ambition  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  it  can  only  be  said 
that,  in  general,  it  is  essential  to  the 
migratory-casual  worker  that  he 
move,  that  no  one  environment  claim 
him  long,  that  scenes  be  new  and 
persons  different.  These  desires,  ex- 
pressed or  only  vaguely  felt,  are 
the  core  of  his  existence  and  the 
governor  of  his  activity. 

Where  Used 

Migratory  labor  is  needed  by  agri- 
culture and  by  certain  industries. 

The  chief  agricultural  needs  are  in 
harvesting  wheat;  picking  and  pack- 
ing fruits  such  as,  apples,  citrus 
fruits,  berries;  and  vegetables  such  as 
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lettuce,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes;  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  sugar  beets;  and 
harvesting    cotton. 

The  industries  requiring  this  type 
of  labor  are  railroad  maintenance 
and  construction,  construction  of 
roads,  tunnels,  power  and  pipe  lines, 
opening  up  oil  fields,  and  logging. 

This  list  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial operations  dependent  to  an  im- 
portant extent  upon  migratory-casual 
workers  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Nevertheless,  this  list  shows  that 
operations  requiring  a  mobile  labor 
supply  have  in  common  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics: 

I.  A  large  demand  for  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  labor. 

2..  Marked  seasonality  or  irregu- 
larity of  operations. 

3.  Location  remote  from  popula- 
tion centers. 

Work  Unskilled 
I.  Most  of  the  work  done  bv 
migratory-casual  workers  is  of  an 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  nature;  and 
the  principal  requirements  for  em- 
ployment are  presence  at,  or  just 
before,  the  time  of  peak  operations, 
and  the  stamina  needed  for  long 
hours  of  manual  labor  under  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  working  conditions. 
Skill  in  the  form  of  manual  dexterity 
rather  than  that  resulting  from  ap- 
prenticeship and  training  is  required 
for  some  types  of  employment  (e.  g., 
fruit  packing)  but,  on  the  whole, 
migratory-casual  jobs  consist  of  un- 
skilled manual  work.  This  fact  is 
reflected  in  the  low  earnings  of  the 


group  and  in  the  ease  with  which 
recruits  are  drawn  from  among  the 
unskilled  and  inexperienced  workers 
in   the  resident  population. 

Seasonal  Work 

X.  A  second  basic  characteristic 
shared  by  these  processes  is  pro- 
nounced seasonality  or  irregularity 
of  operation.  Employment  in  agri- 
culture is  characterized  by  seasonal- 
ity, rather  than  irregularity,  of  labor 
demand  and  each  year  a  variety  of 
crops  requires  a  large  labor  force 
for  short  periods  of  intense  activity. 
Formerly,  sharp  seasonal  peaks  in 
employment  were  caused  by  the  har- 
vesting, and  to  some  extent  by  the 
planting,  of  staples.  Although  in 
recent  years  mechanization  (e.  g.,  use 
of  the  combine,  tractor,  etc.)  has 
reduced  the  fluctuations  in  the  labor 
demand  of  staples,  a  widespread  and 
persistent  demand  for  short-time  agri- 
cultural labor  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  specialty  crops.  When  such 
crops  as  vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries 
are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  must  be  har- 
vested and  marketed  quickly  because 
of  price  fluctuation  and  perishability, 
there  must  be  available  sufficient 
workers  to  carry  on  peak  operations. 

Industrial  operations  using  migra- 
tory-casual workers  are  both  seasonal 
and  intermittent  in  nature.  The  con- 
struction of  highways,  railroads, 
dams,  and  levees  is  affected  both  by 
weather  conditions  and  the  public's 
attitude    toward    construction    proj- 
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ects.  Excavations  and  fills  must  be 
made  before  the  rainy  season,  cement 
must  be  poured  before  cold  weather, 
and  grading  must  be  finished  before 
snow  falls.  But  the  activity  and  the 
labor  demand  of  these  processes  may 
also  be  influenced  by  public  interest 
or  indifference.  Bond  issues  for  con- 
struction projects — roads,  dams, 
drainage  canals — are  frequently  de- 
pendent upon  the  crystallization  of 
public  opinion.  In  some  of  the  in- 
dustries employing  migratory-casual 
workers,  notably  lumbering,  oper- 
ating fluctuations  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  are  as  great  as  those  resulting 
from  weather  conditions. 

Some  of  these  industrial  processes 
require  a  labor  force  the  year  around 
(e.  g.,  railroad  maintenance)  to 
which  additions  are  made  at  times 
of  the  year  when  weather  or  other 
conditions  permit  or  require  work 
to  be  done.  Others  (e.  g.,  packing 
and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables) 
operate  for  a  part  of  the  year  with  a 
large  labor  force,  which  is  disbanded 
completely  between  seasons  of  ac- 
tivity. Still  other  processes  (e.  g., 
construction)  are  nonrecurrent;  the 
labor  demand  begins  and  ends  with 
the  initiation  and  the  completion  of 
the  project. 

Extractive  Operations 
3.  Most  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  processes  that  depend  upon 
a  mobile  labor  supply  are  extractive 
operations,  and,  almost  of  necessity, 
they  are  located  in  areas  of  low  popu- 
lation   density.     Such    of    the    con- 


struction projects  as  are  not  ex- 
tractive are  essential  links  between 
the  extraction  and  the  fabrication  of 
raw  material,  and,  therefore,  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  areas  of  low  than 
in  areas  of  high  population  density. 
The  separation  of  economic  functions 
geographically  has  determined  to  a 
large  extent  the  present  population 
pattern,  and  consequently  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  supply.  The 
result  has  been  that  natural  and 
economic  forces  have  worked  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  many 
extractive  processes  are  located  in 
areas  sufficiently  removed  from  popu- 
lation centers  to  make  a  mobile 
labor  supply  essential  to  those  having 
seasonal  or  intermittent  peaks  of 
activity. 

These  characteristics  help  to  ex- 
plain why  certain  agricultural  and 
industrial  processes  need  migratory- 
casual  workers.  Because  of  the 
marked  seasonality  or  irregularity 
of  their  operations,  none  of  these 
processes  provides  enough  continuing 
employment  to  support  an  adequate 
resident  labor  force,  or  enough  earn- 
ings to  allow  the  workers  to  live  on 
accumulated  wages  between  seasons. 
Although  frequently  a  portion  of  the 
workers  needed  during  peak  opera- 
tions is  drawn  from  the  local  labor 
supply,  this  source  is  uncertain.  Ob- 
viously, a  surplus  labor  force  several 
times  the  size  of  that  regularly  em- 
ployed cannot  exist  in  the  sparsely 
settled  areas,  where  so  many  of  these 
processes  are  located,  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  months'  seasonal  employment 
even  though  the  wage  for  seasonal 
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work  may  at  times  exceed  that  for 
permanent  employment. 

Failure  in  Stabilisation 
Efforts  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
through  stabilization  of  the  mobile 
labor  reserve  needed  only  during  peak 
operations  within  a  fairly  restricted 
area  have  failed,  and  of  necessity 
must  fail,  in  most  instances.  Unless 
an  area  has  a  diversity  of  productive 
processes  with  seasonal  peak  labor 
demands  occurring  in  sequence,  there 
will  not  be  enough  employment  to 
maintain  the  worker  throughout  the 


year.  A  sequence  of  this  kind  within 
an  area  so  restricted  in  size  as  to  allow 
the  worker  to  maintain  permanent 
residence  is  rare  among  extractive 
processes,  if  it  occurs  at  all. 

Therefore,  it  seems  evident  that 
as  long  as  resident  workers  do  not 
provide  the  necessary  labor  reserve, 
and  stabilization  of  mobile  workers 
within  restricted  areas  lacks  the 
economic  support  of  adequate  em- 
ployment sequences,  seasonal  and 
intermittent  processes  in  agriculture 
and  industry  must  employ  migratory- 
casual  workers. 


A  Safety  Survey  of  a  Plant  Showing 
Actual  Budgeting  of  Accident  Cost 
Reductions  to  Yield  400%  on  Investment. 


HOAV  to  Cut 
Accident  Costs 


A  STUDY  has  been  made  of  the 
number,  seriousness,  and  cost 
of  industrial  accidents  among 
the  6600  factory  employees  at  plant 
X  of  your  company. 

The  results  of  this  survey  may  be 
briefly  stated: 

(i)  While  the  number  of  lost  time  accidents  during 
the  year  was  creditably  small,  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  can  be  reduced  by  over  50  per  cent . 

(i)  The  number  of  reported  minor  accidents  is  verv 
large. 

(3)  Though  minor  accidents  do  not  at  present  show- 
any  large  direct  expense,  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  involve  indirect  costs  of  appreciable  magnitude. 

(4)  There  is  present  among  factory  employees  a 
percentage  (approximately  2-0%)  of  repeaters,  that  is, 
men  who  apparently  habitually  have  manv  accidents. 
This  minor  percentage  is  responsible  for  60%  of  the 
accidents. 

(5)  The  men  who  have  many  minor  accidents  are  the 
ones  who  have  lost  time  accidents. 

(6)  The  setting  up  of  the  recommended  safety  pro- 
gram, to  deal  particularly  with  these  men,  will  result  m 
a  permanent  annual  saving  in  direct  costs  of  $55,000. 

Classification  of  Accidents 
Accidents    in    the    plant    are    nor- 
mally classified  as  lost  time  accidents 
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and  minor  accidents.  An  accident  is 
not  classed  as  lost  time  if  the  em- 
ployee is  away  from  the  job  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  or  shift  on 
which  the  accident  happens.  Ab- 
sences of  greater  duration  are  tabu- 
lated as  lost  time  accidents,  and  only 
these  are  normally  shown  as  the 
accidents  of  the  plant. 

During  the  year  there  were  2.61  lost 
time  accidents  and  i5,iii  minor 
accidents.  Their  distribution  is 
shown  in  Table  I.  Several  points  in 
connection  with  these  figures  are 
worthy  of  note. 

The  ratio  of  lost  time  to  minor 
accidents  is  very  low.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  following  three 
factors. 

(a)  The  effectiveness  of  the  safety  efforts  which  have 
been  mainlv  directed  towards  the  design  and  fitting  of 
mechanical  safeguards  wherever  possible. 

(b)  The  spirit  of  the  employees  among  whom  there 
is  evident  verv  little  desire  to  lay  off  work  at  the  Com- 
pany's expense. 

(c)  The  excellent  and  expeditious  manner  in  which 
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cases  are  handled  in  the  dispensary  so  that  men  are 
encouraged  to  return  to  their  work  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so. 

In  general  terms  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  minor  and  lost  time 
accidents;  that  is  to  say,  the  kinds  of 

TABLE  I 
Accidents  or  6,600  Men  During  One  Year 


Fatal 

Loss  of  hand 

Loss  of  fingers 

Loss  of  eye 

Fractures: 

Arm    

Hand 

Finger 

Lfg 

Ankle 

Foot 

Toe 

Nose 

Collar  bone 

Rib 

Infection 

Injury  to  eye  

Contusion 

Laceration  or  cut 

Sprain  or  strain 

Hernia 

Electric  shock 

Burns,  acid 

Burns,  molten  metal 
Burns,  electricity 
Burns,  other  causes 
Miscellaneous 
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accidents  which  are  most  frequent 
among  the  minor  ones  are  also  most 
frequent  among  the  lost  time  acci- 
dents. 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  this 
Table  is  the  very  large  number  of 
minor  accidents  shown. 


It  would  seem  that  the  occurrence 
of  these  accidents  has  been  either 
unknown  to  the  management,  be- 
cause of  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  lost  time  accidents,  or  they 
have  been  disregarded  as  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  factory  produc- 
tion, the  cost  of  which  has  not  been 
directly  measurable. 

Mnior  Accidoits 

There  is  no  intention  to  magnify  or 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  minor 
accidents,  but  their  importance  should 
be  brought  out. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  departments 
the  employees  are  encouraged  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  medical  facili- 
ties provided.  Thus  by  going  to  the 
dispensary  to  have  even  small  cuts 
and  bruises  bathed  and  bandaged,  in- 
fection is  avoided,  or  by  consulting 
the  doctors  about  any  lack  of  well 
being,  prolonged  sickness  is  often 
prevented.  This  in  some  degree  ac- 
counts for  the  large  number  of  minor 
accidents  shown  above. 

But  even  with  due  regard  for  this 
feature  the  number  of  accidents  seems 
very  large.  The  average  number  of 
employees  in  the  factory  during  the 
year  was  6600,  but  taking  into  ac- 
count labor  turnover,  it  is  probable 
that  from  9000  to  10,000  persons  were 
on  the  payroll  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  year.  This  would  mean 
that  on  the  average  each  employee 
had  two  accidents  during  the  year. 
These  reports  include  only  initial 
visits  to  the  dispensary,  and  do  not 
include  subsequent  visits  for  redress- 
ing each  injury.     Study  of  a  limited 
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number  of  cases  showed  that  on  the 
average  each  minor  accident  involves 
an  initial  visit  for  treatment  and 
three  subsequent  visits  for  redress- 
ings. 

Record  of  an  Unsafe  Employee 
The  nature  of  the  accidents  of  re- 
peaters and  the  significance  of  minor 
accidents  may  perhaps  be  best  illus- 
trated from  the  detailed  record  of  an 
employee.  There  follows  therefore 
the  dispensary  record  of  a  worker 
who  not  only  had  minor  accidents 
but  also  lost  time  accidents. 


Number  of 

Month 

.^Iccidcoc 

Redressings 

June 

Hot  chip  hit  left  eye 

1 

Julv 

Putting  work  through  shaper  and 

1 

hand  slipped  lacerating  left 

index 

finger 

Nov. 

Cut  left  index  finger  on  steel 

1 

Dec. 

Chip  flew  off  striking  left  thumb 

3 

Dec. 

Piece  of  steel  struck  left  hip 

Dec. 

Cut  left  little  finger  on  steel 

5 

March 

Die  slipped  and  caught  right  middle 

and  index  finger 

March 

Cut  left  wrist  on  edge  of  die 

6 

.\pr,I 

Cut  right  hand  on  mould 

1 

Ma^ 

Foreign    bodv    in    right    eye 
emery  wheel 

from 

' 

Julv 

Driving  die  pin  out  of  bolste 
tlew  and  hit  lower  left  eye 

r,  pin 

^- 

Julv 

Hit  left  little  finger  against  die 

caus- 

1 

ing  contusion  and  abrasion 

Aug. 

Foreign   body   in   right  eye 
grinding 

when 

I 

Oct. 

Holding  a  piece  of  copper, 

hand 

3 

slipped  and  cut  left  index 

finger 

on  die 

Dec. 

Pinched  right  little  finger  be 
bolster  and  truck 

ween 

<^- 

Feb. 

Piece  of  steel  dropped  from  machine 

6 

and  hit  right  large  toe 

Total 

visits  for  redressings 

47 

This  gives  a  picture  of  the  minor 
accidents  of  a  man  who  is  obviously 
doing  work  to  which  he  is  not  prop- 
erly adjusted.  The  large  number  of 
dispensary  visits  gives  some  indica- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  time  lost  on 
account  of  minor  accidents. 

There  are  900  such  men  in  the  plant. 
It  is  evident  that  unless  and  until 
these  men  are  by  training,  supervi- 
sion, transfer,  medical  treatment  or 
otherwise  cured  of  their  accident 
habits,  appreciable  reduction  in  plant 
accidents  and  accident  costs  is  not 
possible. 

No  studies  have  yet  been  made 
which  would  show  the  financial  loss 
to  the  Company  or  to  employees  of 
these  minor  accidents.  Expense, 
however,  must  be  incurred  in  the 
following  wavs: 

Prod»ctio>!  Rare  Lowered 

(i)  Upon  the  occurrence  of  an 
accident  a  man  must  leave  his  ma- 
chine or  his  work  for  a  period  of  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  visit  the 
dispensary.  He  may  be  absent  from 
his  work  for  a  duration  of  time  up  to 
5  hours.  On  subsequent  days  he 
again  leaves  his  work  to  visit  the  dis- 
pensary for  redressings.  During  his 
absences  production  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned  ceases.  With  a  total  of 
2.5,000  accidents,  each  involve  sev- 
eral absences  from  work,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  an  appreciable 
slowing  of  production  rate  through- 
out the  plant. 

(2.)  While  not  true  in  all  cases,  it 
often  happens  that  on  return  to  the  job 
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;i  man  cannot  work  as  cfFectivcly  with 
his  tinger  tied  up  or  one  eye  bandaged 
or  his  leg  in  pain,  as  he  would  be 
able  to  in  normal  circumstances. 
That  is  to  say,  his  individual  effi- 
ciency is  probably  lowered  for  some 
time  after  an  accident.  This  again 
must  affect  production  rate. 

(3)  While  most  employees  are 
working  on  piece  rate,  there  is  also 
a  minimum  base  rate.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  men  after  ac- 
cidents work  on  the  base  rate,  but  in 
so  far  as  their  efficiency  is  reduced  so 
that  they  do  so,  direct  expense  is 
involved. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  minor  accidents 
are  caused  by  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  employees.  It  has  been 
found  in  most  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  accident  proneness  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency.  If  this  holds  true 
of  the  plant,  then  it  is  probable  that 
these  accidents  still  further  reduce 
the  operating  efficiency  of  men  al- 
ready working  on  or  near  the  base 
rate. 

(4)  It  is  probable  that  the  means 
taken  to  cure  the  repeater  of  his  acci- 
dent tendencies  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  his  efficicncv. 
This  does  not  follow  as  a  logical 
necessity,  but  in  practice  it  works 
out  so.  This  large  number  of  minor 
accidents  therefore  serve  to  show  up 
a  kind  of  employee  inefficiency  which 
it  eliminated,  would  serve  to  increase 
the  average  production  rate  of  the 
employees  as  a  whole. 


Accidoit  Repeaters 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  records 
of  615  representative  men  who  had 
visited  the  dispensary  during  the  past 
two  years.  This  was  done  to  deter- 
mine how  many  repeaters,  unsafe 
workers  or  accident  prone  employees 
there  were  in  the  plant,  and  what 
their  contribution  was  to  the  15,000 
accidents  that  happened  during  the 
year.  Table  II  shows  the  results  of 
this  analysis. 

(i)  In  this  table  the  men  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes,  safe  and  un- 
safe employees.  The  dividing  line  is 
arbitrarily  determined.  Out  of  615 
men  183  or  r9^'(,  had  6'^'^'c  of  the 
accidents.  These  figures  include  all 
accidents  both  lost  time  and  minor. 

(i)  It  is  recognized  that  the  labor 
turnover  during  the  two  years  con- 
sidered affects  the  results  of  this 
analysis.  Quite  a  number  of  men 
worked  only  for  a  short  time  in  the 
plant,  so  that  perhaps  quite  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  but  few  acci- 
dents did  so  because  they  had  less 
exposure  to  hazard. 

(3)  The  dispensary  had  records  of 
approximately  3,000  men,  so  that  the 
sample  studied  includes  about  ro'i, 
of  all  men  who  had  accidents.  As 
there  were  1S3  unsafe  men  among 
this  sample  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  some  900  repeaters  in  the  plant 
as  a  whole. 

Lost  Time  ami  Muior  Accidents 
Investigations    have    shown     that 
there  is  a  tendency  h)r  the  men  who 
have  manv  minor  accidents  to  be  the 
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Employees 
major  and  minor,  incl 


Number  of  AcciJcni.. 

s-^X£: 

Total  Number  of 
1              Accdcncs 

442.  safe  employees  had  908  accidents  (average  2..1  each) 

184 
60 

.84 

164 
140 

Total 

442. 

908 

183  unsafe 

employees  had 
(average  9.5  ea 

173}  accidents 
ch) 

5 
6 

39 

37 

195 

7 

19 
16 

>33 

118 

9 

>4 

12.6 

10 

9 

6 

90 
66 

12. 

5 

60 

13 

9' 

14 

3 

42- 

15 
16 

6 

30 
96 

17 

2. 

54 

'9 

4 

2- 

5S 

1.0 

1 

2.0 

2.1 

XI 

I 

2.1 

^3 

4& 

H 

3 

2.6 

' 

2-5 

2-7 
2.8 

I 

-7 

^9 
30 
31 

' 

^9 

3^ 

1 

32- 

33 
34 

35 
36 

37 

1 

37 

Total 

•18} 

1.733 

ones  who  have  most  major  accidents. 
With  a  view  to  finding  out  whether 
this  held  true  in  your  plant  the  lost 
time  and  minor  accident  records  of  a 
small  group  of  48  men  were  studied. 

It  was  found  that  during  the  year 
these  48  men  had  i79  minor  accidents 
and  :^o  lost  time  accidents;  so  that  as 
regards  their  accidents  as  a  whole 
they  are  in  the  class  of  unsafe  men. 
With  regard  to  their  lost  time  acci- 
dents they  can  be  compared  to  the 
average  for  the  whole.  During  the 
year  there  were  16  lost  time  accidents 
among  6600  employees  or  an  average 
of  4  lost  time  accidents  for  every  100 
employees. 

These  48  unsafe  men  had  30  lost 
time  accidents  or  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately 60  to  each  100.  That  is 
to  say,  the  frequency  of  their  lost 
time  accidents  was  15  times  as  great 
as  that  of  average  for  all  employees. 
These  figures  mav  he  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  men  with  many 
minor  accidents  also  to  be  the  men 
who  have  many  lost  time  accidents. 

Their  cases  also  illustrate  another 
research  finding,  namely  that  unless 
appropriate  remedial  measures  are 
taken  the  men  who  have  many  acci- 
dents one  year  are  the  ones  who  tend 
to  have  many  accidents  in  subsequent 
years.  For  these  48  men  also  had  30 
lost  time  accidents  during  the  previ- 
ous year  and  in  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year  had  7  more;  so  that  during 
2.6  months  these  48  men  had  67  lost 
time  accidents.  That  is  to  say  less 
than  1%  of  the  total  factory  emplov- 
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ees  had   io%  of  the  total  lost  time 
accidents  for  the  whole  plant. 

These  48  men  have  been  costing  the 
company  over  $10,000  a  year  for  their 
accidents  during  the  last  two  years. 
They  will  continue  this  expense  till 
something  is  done  with  them. 

M.easjtres  for  Improvement 

There  would  appear  to  be  three 
possible  ways  of  obtaining  an  im- 
provement in  the  situation  described 
above. 

(1)  Further  improvements  may  be 
made  in  the  mechanical  safeguards  so 
that  even  minor  accidents  become  im- 
possible. How  far  machinery  can  be 
made  absolutely  fool  proof  is  not 
known,  but  there  are  certainly  many 
occupations  in  the  factory  in  which  ac- 
cidents cannot  be  adequately  guarded 
against  by  mechanical  devices  alone. 

(x)  The  present  safety  organization 
in  the  plant  not  only  studies  and  de- 
signs safety  devices,  but  also  has  as 
its  function  the  encouragement  of 
carefulness  at  all  times.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  extension  of  its  present 
methods  and  some  possible  modifica- 
tions would  increase  its  effectiveness. 

(3)  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
these  two  methods  can  affect  but 
little  the  accidents  of  the  900  chronic 
repeaters  in  the  plant.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  dismiss  so  large  a 
number  of  employees.  Even  if  it 
were  not  impossible,  they  would 
have  to  be  replaced  by  others.  With 
present  hiring  methods  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  new  men  would  be 
safer  than  the  dismissed.     The  neces- 


sity is,  therefore,  for  the  installation 
of  a  plan  by  which  these  unsafe  men 
can  be  made  safe,  and  kept  safe. 

The  survey  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  report  would  indicate 
that  there  are  about  900  chronic  re- 
peaters in  the  plant.  These  men  are 
accountable  for  60%  of  the  minor  ac- 
cidents. Since  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  proneness  to  minor 
and  lost  time  accidents,  they  are 
accountable  also  for  60%  of  the  lost 
time  accidents. 

Repeater  Control  Vrogram 
It  is  suggested  that  organization  be 
set  up  and  a  program  inaugurated  to 
cure  these  men  of  their  accident 
tendencies  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
isolate  for  transfer  or  separation  the 
few  who  are  incurable. 

The  following  program  is  recom- 
mended: 

(A)  From  dispensary  records  the  re- 
peaters would  be  determined.  They 
would  then  be  systematically  studied  as 
a  group. 

(B)  All  available  information  would 
be  obtained  regarding  each  man:  a  de- 
scription of  all  his  past  accidents,  minor 
and  lost  time,  medical  history,  experi- 
ence, relations  with  foreman,  attitude  to 
company,  absenteeism,  foreman  rating, 
etc.  In  addition  observation  would  be 
made  of  his  working  habits,  inattention, 
distractibility,  clumsiness,  awkward- 
ness, carelessness,  temperament,  intelli- 
gence, etc. 

(C)  From  all  these  data  a  determina- 
tion   would    he    made    as    to    the    most 
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probable    cause    of    his    accidents,    and 
remedies  suggested. 

(D)  The  appropriate  person,  (fore- 
man, division  manager,  safety  engineer, 
employment  manager,  doctor  or  other) 
would  then  be  informed  of  the  diagnosis 
and  suggested  remedy,  and  asked  to  co- 
operate in  curing  the  accident  condition 
of  each  man. 

(E)  Careful  follow  up  of  each  case 
will  be  developed  with  records  and 
checks  designed  for  that  purpose. 

(F)  Machines  that  are  particularly 
hazardous  will  be  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  designing  and  methods  depart- 
ments with  specific  information  as  to  the 
types  of  accidents  most  commonly  occur- 
ring. 

(G)  Departments  that  are  particu- 
larly hazardous  in  regard  to  accidents 
will  be  accurately  determined,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  peculiar  hazards 
of  each.  This  will  lead  to  modifications 
in  methods  or  machinery,  to  suggestions 
to  the  employment  manager  as  to  special 
types  of  employees  who  ought  not  to  be 
set  to  work  in  such  departments,  and  the 
working  out  of  special  training  methods. 

(H)  Foremen  will  be  advised  of  spe- 
cial hazards,  unsafe  men,  and  unsafe 
practices  existing  in  their  departments; 
and  by  a  process  of  practical  education 
each  will  become  well  informed  active 
safety  men.  By  this  means,  safety  will 
become  an  operating  function  integrated 
with  regular  plant  organization  and 
supervision. 

Kequireci  Orga>!i'Z^at!on 
The  organization  required  to  con- 
trol accidents  in  the  manner  outlined 
above,    and    to   obtain    that    control 


wdthin  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
would  be  as  follows: 

(ij  Safety  Director  having  direct  control  of  all  safety 
work. 

(i)  An  assistant  with  a  background  of  training  in 
engineering  followed  by  e.'tpcricnce  in  psychological 
studies  of  accident  problems. 

C3)  The  present  plant  safety  engineer  who  would 
closely  tie  in  with  the  work,  giving  valuable  assistance 
by  his  knowledge  of  plant  personnel  and  practices. 

Estimated  Cost 

(i)  For  the  hrst  two  years,  during 
the  inauguration  of  the  program  at 
this  plant,  the  additional  cost  w^ould 
be  $10,000  per  annum.  This  would 
cover  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  per- 
sons employed  except  the  present 
Plant  Safety  Engineer  and  clerical 
assistance  required  on  regular  routine 
work. 

(i)  For  the  third  year  this  cost 
would  be  halved.  After  that  year, 
the  plant  personnel  should  he  so  well 
trained  in  the  methods  that  little  or 
no  addition  to  present  safety  costs 
would  be  necessary. 

Estimated  Einancuil  Savings 
Provisional  estimates  have  been 
made  of  total  costs  arising  out  of  acci- 
dents. This  inclusive  estimate  cov- 
ers: cost  of  dispensaries,  medical  fees, 
hospital  fees,  hospital  supplies,  com- 
pensation payments  on  account  of  lost 
time  accidents,  medical  examinations, 
witness'  expenses,  legal  expenses, 
reserves,  etc.  The  present  cost  is 
$95,000. 

It  is  expected  that  $10,000  will  be 
saved  in  the  first  year.  The  rate  of 
accident  reduction  should  be  about 
T-o'^'c  but  will  not  be  effective  for  the 
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full  year  because  of  the  time  taken  to 
institute  the  work. 


Showing  Estimated  Reduction  in 
Cost  of  Accident  Reductic 

Accident  Costs,  and 
)N  Program 

Total 
Annual 
Cost  of 
Accidents 

Savings 
Over 

Present 
Cost 

Cost  of 

ReductTon 
Program 

$95,000 
85.000 
65,c<x> 
40,000 

$10,000 
30,000 
55,000 

1st  year 

zndvear   

$10,000 

yiye^r 

5,000 

Total 

$95,  OCX) 

$15,000 

In  the  second  year  there  ought  to  be 
a  further  ^o'yc  reduction.  In  the 
third  year  the  accidents  will  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  half  of  their 


present  frequency  and  severity.  The 
present  inclusive  annual  cost  of  acci- 
dents is  approximately  $95,000.  In 
the  third  year  this  would  not  exceed 
$40,000. 

There  will  be  some  lag  in  the  reduc- 
tion in  actual  annual  outlay  for  acci- 
dent costs,  due  to  the  overhang  of 
present  compensation  cases  arising 
out  of  past  accidents.  However,  on 
the  whole  with  an  investment  of 
$15,000  over  a  three-year  period  the 
direct  return  in  reduced  accident  costs 
would  be  $95,000.  Thereafter,  with 
no  increase  over  present  safety  costs, 
the  annual  saving  in  accident  costs 
would  be  $55,000  a  year. 

These  estimates  of  savings  are 
conservative. 


The  Materialistic  Utopias  Offered  to  the 
Laboring  People  are  Utterly  Unattain- 
able, and  Would  be  Thoroughly  Unsatis- 
fying   Even    If    They    Were    Attainable. 


Labor  Philosophy 
Needs  Re-valuating 


THERE  was  :i  rime  when  people 
who  had  some  title  to  being 
called  intelligent  and  observant 
could  believe  that  by  gradual  par- 
liamentary process,  cumulative  gains 
in  one  election  after  another,  the 
Socialist  dream  would  be  realized. 
Later  there  was  a  time  when  such 
people  could  plausibly  argue:  "The 
thing  has  happened  in  Russia — by 
other  methods  indeed  than  most 
radicals  had  anticipated — but  it  has 
been  done!  The  revolution  will 
reach  other  countries  presently.  Or 
indeed  the  example  of  socialist  con- 
struction in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  so  overpowering  that  capitalism 
won't  be  able  to  stand  up  under  it." 
Today,  all  except  a  few  fanatics 
will  admit  that  it  is  not  as  simple  as 
all  that;  the  problem  today  is  difficult 
and  confusing. 


By  A.  J.  MusTE 

Presbyterian  Labor  Temple 
New  York  Citv 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  recent  years 
reveals  that  the  history  of  the  post- 
war period  is  far  from  constituting 
a  clear  and  conclusive  triumph  for 
the  working-class  movement  or  a 
complete  validation  of  Marxism.  In 
Italy,  Germany,  and  a  number  of 
other  countries  the  labor  movement 
was  crushed.  In  France  it  is  for  the 
moment  at  stalemate,  leaning  heavily 
on  an  alliance  with  a  once  despised 
middle  class  party,  hoping  to  con- 
serve its  gains  rather  than  aiming  at 
power,  collaborating  in  the  French 
armament  program,  thus  reversing 
completely  the  traditional  anti-mili- 
tarism of  the  French  syndicalist 
movement. 

British  Labor  Lacks  Life 
The  labor  movement  in  Great  Brit- 
ain certainly  lacks   the   elan   which 
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marked  1918  and  the  succeeding  years. 
It  has  difficulty  in  developing  an 
active  opposition  to  the  Conserva- 
tive government  because  at  important 
points  as,  for  example,  in  foreign 
policy  it  offers  no  clear  alternative 
and  with  regard  to  re-armament  it 
too  has  reversed  its  traditional  policy 
and  is  cooperating  with  the  Conserva- 
tive government. 

In  Spain,  along  with  some  other 
elements,  the  movement  is  waging  a 
war  marked  by  magnificent  heroism 
against  Fascist  forces,  but  is  there 
any  assurance  that  it  will  be  a  victori- 
ous struggle?  And,  most  tragic  and 
significant  of  all,  in  the  very  midst  of 
this  struggle  a  fierce  internal  con- 
flict rages  in  the  movement,  workers 
and  peasants  killing  workers  and 
peasants,  revolutionists  murdering 
revolutionists.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
gains  have  been  made  at  certain 
points.  No  one  who  takes  Marx  and 
Lenin  seriously,  however,  can  argue 
that  the  foundations  of  socialism 
have  been  securely  laid.  At  the 
moment  the  tendency  is  in  fact  the 
other  way,  toward  the  formation  of 
privileged  groups  in  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Red  Army,  the  Stakhan- 
offites  and  some  of  the  collective 
farmers,  on  which  the  present  regime 
bases  itself.  Whatever  one's  inter- 
pretation of  the  executions  which 
have  marked  recent  years,  no  one 
can  plausibly  argue  that  they  indi- 
cate that  the  regime  is  or  feels  itself 
to  be  secure.  It  looks  for  the  "se- 
curity" of  the  Soviet  Union  today  to 
conventional  military  forces  and  mili- 
tary alliances,  which  all  too  plainly 


have  always  in  the  end  proved  to  be 
factors  of  insecurity,  not  of  security. 

U.S.  Labor  M.ay  Reach  lmpas.se 

The  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
the  labor  movement  in  the  past  few 
years  has  made  substantial  and  steady 
gains  does  not  seriously  affect  the 
argument,  for  we  are  only  accom- 
plishing what  the  British  working 
class,  for  example,  accomplished  sev- 
eral decades  ago.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations that,  unless  new  factors  enter, 
our  labor  movement  will  not  in  due 
time  encounter  the  same  problems 
and  arrive  at  the  same  impasse.  In- 
deed confusion  is  already  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  tra- 
ditional radical  parties  in  this 
country,  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist. 

For  any  thoughtful  person  belong- 
ing to  or  interest  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, recent  history  emphasizes  the 
need  of  re-valuating  the  whole  phi- 
losophy and  strategy  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  utter  futility  of  par- 
roting Marxian  or  pseudo-Marxian 
formulas. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Christians 
who  have  some  understanding  of  and 
faith  in  the  distinctively  Christian 
viewpoint  and  who  are  not  content 
to  be  mere  endorsers  of  the  labor 
movement  any  more  than  to  be 
lackeys  of  Capitalism  or  to  make  a 
bargain  with  Fascism,  have  a  re- 
vealing and  saving  word  to  say. 

What  Christianity  says  to  the  mod- 
ern labor  movement  is  something  like 
this,  that  the  startling  thing  about 
the  labor  movement,  especially  in  its 
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more  thoroughly  Marxist  phases,  is 
not  its  anti-Capitalism,  but  precisely 
that,  in  spite  of  surface  differences, 
its  underlying  assumptions  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  our  industrialist,  Capi- 
talist civilization  at  its  worst,  and 
that  unless  the  labor  movement  is 
purified,  deepened  and  spiritualized, 
it  too  will  contribute  to  the  dissolu- 
tion rather  than  the  redemption  of 
our  civilization. 

D//e  To  False  Assionpttons 

Among  the  devotees  of  Marx  and 
Lenin,  as  among  those  to  whom  our 
industrial  capitalist  economy  is  god, 
one  encounters: 

The  same  pre-occupation  with  marenal 
abundance  as  the  master-key  to  all  human 
problems. 

The  same  faith  in  the  efficacy  and 
sufficiency  of  external  conditions  or 
changes.  Keep  this  capitalist  system, 
which  has  worked  such  miracles,  going 
and  mankind  will  progress  automatically 
and  indefinitely,  was  the  naive  faith  of 
pre-war  capitalism.  Smash  all  this  and 
set  up  a  different  kind  of  economic  sys- 
tem, and  by  that  means  alone,  mankind 
will  enter  Utopia,  is  the  similar  and 
equally  naive  faith  of  Marxism.  There 
is  no  place  for  a  doctrine  or  a  living  sense 
of  sin  in  our  middle-class  civilization, 
any  more  than  in  Marxism-Leninism. 

The  same  worship  of  the  machine,  of 
technology,  and  the  same  tendency  to 
think  of  all  problems  as  technological, 
to  look  at  them  from  outside  rather  than 
inside  the  human  soul. 

The  same  indifference  to  or  contempt 


for  the  inner  life  of  the  soul— all  that  is 
sentimentalism,  "escape  from  reality," 
to  both  systems. 

The  same  subordination  of  cultural 
and  spiritual  life  to  economics.  For 
capitalism  religion  tended  to  be  merely 
an  instrument  to  keep  workers  sober  and 
submissive.  For  Communism  the  realms 
of  culture  are  mere  reflections  of  eco- 
nomic processes. 

The  same  contempt  for  democracy  and 
democratic  processes,  a  contempt  camou- 
flaged as  a  rule  in  capitalism,  open  in 
Communism.  The  same  falling  back  on 
dictatorship,  and  mystical  justification 
of  it  in  Nietzsche  and  Fascism  on  the  one 
hand,  in  Communism  on  the  other. 

The  same  contempt  for  the  individual, 
treating  him  as  a  cog  in  some  one's  cruel 
machine,  though  ironically  both  systems 
put  man  in  place  of  God,  capitalism 
claiming  to  be  based  on  individualism 
and  liking  to  speak  of  its  "religion"  as 
scientific  and  humanist  and  Communism 
claiming  to  be  the  deliverer  of  men  from 
the  inhumanity  of  industrialism. 

The  same  reliance  upon  power,  domi- 
nation, violence,  the  same  lapse  into 
ruthlessness  in  critical  times;  the  same 
contempt  for  gentleness,  humility,  love, 
fellowship. 

The  same  degradation  of  morality  into 
expediency  and  easy  resort  to  tlte  doc- 
trine that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

The  same  inability  to  break  with  war 
and  presently  the  rationalization  of  war 
into  the  supreme  and  final  means  of  the 
victory  of  the  good. 

The  same  confining  of  man's  life  ex- 
clusively to  this  world  —the  seculariza- 
tion of  all  life. 


LABOR    PHILOSOPHY    NEEDS    RE-VALUATING 
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Spn-itiuil  Ethic  Needed 

Why  should  we  believe  that  if 
such  tendencies  and  convictions  pre- 
vail in  the  labor  movement,  if  it  is 
not  Christianized,  it  can  lead  to  aught 
but  disaster? 

I  am  hrmly  convinced  that  there  are 
some  significant  elements  among  the 
workers  and  intellectuals  today  who 
are  deeply  aware  of  the  need  of 
revaluating  the  philosophy  and 
strategy  of  the  labor  movement  and 
who  are  ready  to  listen  to  what  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Christian  viewpoint 
have  to  say.  John  Dos  Passos  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  with  the 
observation  that  of  the  political 
movements  of  which  much  has  been 
hoped  in  the  past  twenty  years 
"little  remains  above  the  ground  but 
the  battered  slogans  of  the  past" 
which  have  only  "enough  magic  in 


them  to  make  them  useful  to  gang 
leaders  with  a  knack  for  organizing 
and  a  will  to  power." 

I  believe,  too,  that  there  are  al- 
ready some,  and  there  will  in  time  be 
many,  to  whom  Marxism  has  been  a 
religion,  who  will  come  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  more  satisfying  personal 
philosophy,  a  more  spiritual  ethic, 
and  an  experience  of  personal  re- 
demption. Morris  Gordin,  a  Jew 
who  was  once  prosecutor  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  of  the  Ukraine  for 
the  Bolshevik  Party  of  Russia  and 
Press  Commissar  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national and  who  is  today  a  devout 
Christian  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
theology  at  Princeton  is  the  "first 
fruit"  of  what  will  I  believe  yet  be 
an  abundant  harvest. 

Reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editor,  The  Presbyterian  Tribune. 


If  One  of  the  Questions  on  an  Applica- 
tion Blank  is  "Father's  Occupation," 
it  is  not  Answered  by  Stating  "De- 
ceased".     State    What    it    Is    or    Was. 


Preferred  Job 
Application  Forms 


THE  writer  and  Mr.  Russell  Hulse 
have  carried  on  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  letter  of  appli- 
cation for  employment  whose  appear- 
ance and  form  appeals  most  to  em- 
ployers. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  employers 
who  have  hired  Purdue  University 
graduates  in  the  past  few  years  were 
mailed  ten  types  of  letters  of  applica- 
tion for  jobs  with  a  request  to  indi- 
cate their  first  three  preferences,  in 
order,  as  to  form.  Ninety  answers 
were  received,  and  it  was  from  these 
that  results  of  study  were  determined . 
The  ten  letter  forms  sent  out  in- 
cluded long  letters  with  personnel 
qualifications  as  a  part  of  the  letter, 
and  short  letters  accompanied  by  per- 
sonnel information  blanks.  The  long 
letter  classification  was  divided  into 
handwritten,  typewritten,  carbon 
copy,  and  mimeographed  forms, 
while  the  short  letters  consisted  of  a 


By  Louis  E.  Putze 

Purdue  University 

letter  written  in  any  of  the  above 
styles  and  accompanied  by  either  a 
standard  or  personal  information 
blank. 

First  Preference 

As  shown  in  Table  I,  the  short 
typewritten  letter  with  a  typed  stand- 
ard personnel  information  blank  was 
rated  first  in  6i  per  cent  of  the  ratings 
received  on  the  ten  forms  submitted. 
This  form  of  letter  of  application 
gives  information  of  essential  interest 
in  a  well  organized  manner.  The 
letter  gives  the  employer  a  rapid 
means  of  sizing  up  a  candidate.  This 
form  is  preferred  for  graduates  be- 
cause such  applications  are  referred 
to  department  heads  and  foremen 
who  appreciate  a  typewritten  state- 
ment. 

The  short  typewritten  letter  with 
the  typewritten  personnel  blank 
(Here  the  applicant  makes  up  his  own 
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personnel  information  form  and  thus 
avoids  answering  unfavorable  ques- 
tions and  avoids  leaving  questions 
unanswered)  was  rated  second  by  the 
employers  contacted.  The  same  fav- 
orable comments  as  reported  on  letter 
number  one  applied  to  this  letter,  but 
some  personnel  directors  found  fault 
with  this  type.  The  standard  per- 
sonnel blank,  they  said,  allows  them 
to  size  up  a  candidate  more  rapidly. 


tion  was  given  a  very  high  rating. 
The  long  letters  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  personal  approach  which 
may  emphasize  the  particular  ele- 
ments in  the  individual's  background, 
but  many  employers  feel  that  they 
receive  so  many  letters  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  long  ones .  Short 
letters  that  are  to  the  point  arc  the 
ones  that  receive  the  most  attention. 
Employers  believe  that  the  old  idea 


Tadle  Showing  Employer  PRErERBNCES  (First  and  Second  and  Third  Choices  Boldface) 


Short  typewritten  letter  with  typed  standard  personnel  blank .  . 

Short  handwritten  letter  with  handwritten  standard  personnel 
blank 

Long  typewritten  letter  with  personnel  qiialitications  included 
as  part  of  the  letter 

Long  handwritten  letter  with  personnel  qualifications  included 
as  part  of  the  letter 

Short  typewritten  letter  wich  typewritten  personnel  qualifica- 
tions sheet  attached 

Short  handwritten  letter  with  typewritten  personnel  blank .... 

Short  handwritten  letter  with  handwritten  personnel  blank  . 

Mimeographed  letter 

Night  letter — To  represent  any  unusual  form 

Carbon  copy  letter 


5-55% 
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The  above  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  ninety  ratings  received. 


The  short  handwritten  form  with 
a  typewritten  personnel  blank  was 
chosen  as  the  third  most  preferred 
form.  This  form  was  preferred  es- 
pecially where  the  applicant  is  in- 
terested in  accounting  or  industrial 
engineering,  because  it  gives  a  sample 
of  the  applicant's  handwriting  and 
shows  the  legibility  of  his  figures. 
It  was  also  preferred  bv  many  em- 
ployers as  it  furnished  a  specimen  of 
the  applicant's  handwriting. 

Neither  the  long  handwritten  nor 
long  typewritten  letters  of  applica- 


that  all  letters  of  application  should 
always  be  written  in  longhand  is 
much  out-moded. 

Forms  Ctiusiug  Ncgiitive  Kciicti(»is 
The  reactions  to  the  mimeo- 
graphed, carbon  copy,  and  night  let- 
ters were  all  negative.  The  mimeo- 
graphed letter  indicates  that  the  firm 
addressed  is  one  of  many  and  the 
recipient  often  feels  that  the  applicant 
is  just  average.  The  carbon  copy 
letter  was  not  chosen  by  any  employer 
as    preferable.     The    employer   feels 
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that  each  applicant  should  have  some 
special  reason  to  work  for  him  and 
this  idea  is  not  conveyed  in  a  carbon 
copy  letter. 

The  night  letter  is  inappropriate. 
The  matter  in  a  letter  of  application 
is  not  urgent  and  should  not  create 
that  impression.  Since  most  com- 
panies give  preference  to  telegrams 
because  their  contents  are  usually  im- 
portant, the  sending  of  a  night  letter 
for  application  would  be  an  annoy- 
ance rather  than  a  help.  That  is, 
when  the  recipient  is  interrupted 
with  a  telegram  conveying  a  message 


that  is  not  urgent,  he  is  inclined  to 
resent  it  and  feel  that  he  has  been 
tricked  into  granting  an  audience 
which  he  would  not  have  otherwise 
at  the  time.  Telegrams  are  only 
proper  in  application  correspondence 
when  they  pertain  to  the  setting 
of  a  time  or  date  for  a  personal  inter- 
view. 

All  letters  of  application  should 
contain  a  small,  full  face  photograph 
of  the  applicant. 

One  surprising  feature  of  the  survey 
was  the  close  agreement  of  opinions 
of  personnel  directors. 
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Membership  Enables  a  Man  to  Obtain  a 
Perspective  of  the  Entire  Production  and 
Management  Problems,  Rather  than  a  Lim- 
ited Viewpoint  Derived  Mainly  from  the 
Department  with  Which  He  is  Connected. 


Junior  Executive 
Boards 


By  Charles  P.  McCormick 

President,  McCormick  &  Company 


IN  MANY  instances,  the  most  criti- 
cal time  in  the  development  of 
a  business  is  during  the  period 
when  it  ceases  to  be  a  one-man  ven- 
ture and,  through  necessity  of  expan- 
sion or  some  emergency,  is  brought 
under  multiple  authority.  Then  it 
either  loses  the  dynamic  driving 
force  of  an  individual  and  drifts  along 
or  degenerates;  or  it  is  infused  with 
new  ideas  and  forges  ahead  under 
collective  leadership. 

From  its  establishment  in  1889  by 
my  uncle,  Willoughby  M.  McCor- 
mick, until  his  sudden  death  in  the 
fall  of  1932.,  our  companv  was  largely 
a  one-man  business.  This  statement 
is  not  in  any  way  to  the  discredit  of 
Mr.  McCormick. 

After  I  left  college,  my  uncle  put 
me   through  an  extensive  course  of 


training.  During  seventeen  years  I 
was  active  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  business,  and  worked 
my  way  up  from  handling  freight  on 
the  shipping  platform.  I  not  only 
operated  machines  in  the  factory,  but 
took  a  special  course  in  the  offices  for 
several  years,  and  then  sold  our 
merchandise  in  most  of  the  states 
and  several  foreign  countries. 

Throughout  my  long  apprentice- 
ship and  at  frequent  intervals,  ideas 
came  to  me  concerning  possible  im- 
provements in  the  business.  At  first, 
for  several  years,  I  relayed  these  ideas 
to  my  uncle  in  the  form  of  sugges- 
tions. He  listened  patiently  and 
with  a  peculiar  smile;  but  to  judge 
from  the  outcome,  he  immediately 
dismissed  from  his  thought  every- 
thing I  had  said.     Finally,  one  day 
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he  informed  me  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  my  employment  was  in 
the  field  oi  being  managed — solely  and 
exclusively. 

Therefore,  I  never  again  annoyed 
him  with  suggestions;  but  ideas  for 
the  improvement  of  the  management 
of  the  business  continued  to  occur  to 
me  just  the  same.  Most  of  these 
ideas  I  tested  by  applying  them,  in 
imagination,  to  all  that  I  knew  about 
the  avenues  of  trade.  Others  I  jotted 
down  and  studied  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  excellent  mental  exercise. 

Take  Over  Presidency 

A  few  weeks  after  my  uncle's 
death,  the  Board  of  Directors  elected 
me  to  the  presidency  of  the  company. 
Then  I  found  that  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  ideas  concerning  business  manage- 
ment that  had  come  to  me,  only  a 
few  had  survived  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time.  The  principal  survivor  con- 
cerned the  advisability  of  giving  the 
young  men  in  the  company  not  only 
more  to  say,  but  better  opportunities 
for  development  and  advancement; 
and  that  idea,  I  believe,  was  the 
beginning  of  our  plans  for  multiple 
management. 

Several  bits  of  information  I  re- 
membered contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea.  Somewhere,  long 
ago,  I  had  read  that  a  psychological 
authority  had  said  that  the  average 
business  man  utilized  only  about 
half  of  his  mental  capacity.  For 
some  time  I  seriously  doubted  the 
truth  of  that  statement,  until  I  had 
tested  it  out  through  self-analysis 
and  my  observation  of  others. 


Our  first  objective  then  was  to  find 
a  way  to  stimulate  all  of  our  execu- 
tives to  apply  as  much  of  their 
mental  capacity  as  possible  to  the 
management  of  the  business.  It  was 
necessary,  obviously,  to  lift  our  men 
out  of  routine  ruts  which  suppressed 
imagination  and  inventiveness,  by 
confronting  them  with  problems  that 
were  alien  to  their  experience. 

The  members  of  the  board  had 
grown  into  the  habit  of  confirming 
my  uncle's  judgments.  All  subjects 
of  importance  were  discussed  at  board 
meetings,  of  course;  but  the  final 
decisions  invariablyrested  with  W.  M. 
McCormick. 

But  I  had  taken  stock  of  myself 
and  had  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  I  possessed  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  inclination  to  be  the  manager 
of  a  one-man  business.  I  needed  all 
the  help  I  possible  could  procure,  and 
I  impressed  the  members  of  the  board 
with  that  fact.  I  also  assured  them 
that  I  realized  the  value  of  their 
individual  experience,  their  mature 
judgment  and  their  collective  wis- 
dom, but  that  I  was  convinced  we 
should  exhaust  every  source  of  ideas 
and  information.  I  then  proposed 
and  explained  a  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  junior  board  of  directors, 
and  they  promptly  and  unanimously 
voted  to  give  the  plan  a  thorough 
test. 

Junior  Executive  Board  Organised 

So  we  organized   the  new   board. 

I    called    together    seventeen   of  our 

younger    men    who    appeared    to    be 

promising.     They  were  assistant  de- 
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partment  managers  and  others  who" 
had  been  taking  a  special  interest  in 
their  work.  At  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing I  carefully  explained  that  our 
purpose  was  not  to  supersede  the 
judgment  of  the  men  who  had  made 
the  business  a  success,  but  to  supple- 
ment that  judgment  with  the  ener- 
gizing power  of  new  ideas.  I  also 
explained  that  the  greatest  value  an- 
ticipated was  the  training  of  execu- 
tives and  promised  that,  if  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success,  all  new  members 
of  the  senior  board  of  directors  would 
be  chosen  from  their  membership  in 
the  future. 

The  men  were  given  the  customary 
rules  to  govern  their  meetings  and 
told  to  elect  two  officers — a  chairman 
and  a  secretary.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  chairman  and  secretary  be 
changed  every  three  months  so  as  to 
give  as  many  as  possible  practice  in 
parliamentary  procedure.  It  also 
was  understood  that  the  junior  board 
of  directors  was  to  be  self-governing. 
We  agreed  that  no  official  of  the  com- 
pany would  interfere  with  their 
"closed"  or  other  activities,  and  that 
every  recommendation  they  made  for 
the  advancement  of  the  business 
would  have  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  company. 

To  give  the  junior  executives  a 
further  insight  into  the  management 
of  the  business,  it  was  arranged  to 
have  the  junior  board  meet  with  the 
senior  board  about  once  a  month, 
with  the  junior  chairman  presiding, 
rather  than  the  president  of  the 
company.  With  their  own  man  in 
the    chair,     we    thought     that     the 


youngsters  would  be  more  inclined 
to  go  to  bat  during  discussions,  and 
that  was  what  we  wanted.  Another 
purpose  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
senior  members  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  junior  board  to  both  the  com- 
pany and  the  men. 

Board  Makes  Good  Reco//n»euJat/ons 

In  May  of  1934,  I  checked  the 
minutes  and  records  of  the  junior 
board,  and  found  that  practically 
every  recommendation  it  had  made 
had  been  adopted,  and  with  some 
amazingly  profitable  results.  I  had 
expected  some  drastically  radical  pro- 
posals and  was  prepared  to  send  them 
back  for  modification  and  further 
consideration,  but  the  work  of  the 
board  was  found  to  be  exceedingly 
conservative. 

The  minutes  show  that  the  young- 
sters had  some  tough  battles  and  that 
many  radical  proposals  were  made, 
but  in  every  instance  the  proposals 
were  modified  by  discussion  into 
unanimous  recommendations  or 
turned  down.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  recommendations  had 
proved  to  be  sound  economically 
and  remarkably  practical.  Despite 
the  depression,  the  business  had 
forged  ahead,  and  the  records  showed 
that  credit  for  most  of  the  improve- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  junior 
board. 

Problems  tackled  by  this  Junior 
board  include  such  matters  as  re- 
packaging and  redesigning  the  con- 
tainers for  a  number  of  our  products, 
the  setting  up  of  a  model  store  in  the 
general    offices    to    study    packages 
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from  the  consumers'  view  point,  a 
plan  for  selection  and  transfer  of 
clerks  in  the  interests  of  efficiency, 
introduction  of  new  office  equipment, 
introduction  of  new  lines,  building 
up  foreign  business,  to  mention  a  few. 

Training  Men  to  Manage 
Undoubtedly  the  greatest  value  of 
the  junior  board  of  directors  has  been 
the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  entire 
management  of  the  business.  An 
average  of  one  man  a  year  has  been 
advanced  from  the  membership  of 
the  junior  board  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company.  This  ad- 
vancement is  considered  by  the  junior 
executives  as  a  reward  for  diligent 
service,  as  a  sort  of  graduation  in 
management,  and  it  has  given  the 
older  men  on  the  senior  board  a  new 
comprehension  of  and  respect  for 
the  ability  and  ideas  of  youth. 

It  is  customary  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  for  department  man- 
agers to  send  their  problems  to  the 
junior  board  for  suggested  solutions. 
Frequently,  a  subject  submitted  by 
a  member  of  the  senior  board  at  a 
meeting  is  sent  to  the  other  group 
before  action,  "To  see  what  the 
youngsters  will  think  about  it." 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  work  of 
every  executive  in  the  entire  organ- 
ization has  been  improved  by  the 
activities  of  the  junior  board. 

Early  in  the  experiment,  a  friend 
asked  me,  "But  aren't  you  afraid  the 
boys  will  put  over  some  wild  and 
radical  plans?"  I  did  anticipate 
some  radical  ideas,  because  I  knew 
we  had  some  college  "pinks  "  among 


the  younger  men;  but  the  board 
manifested  a  surprising  conservatism. 
From  the  first,  I  have  been  told, 
several  members  attempted  to  use 
the  board  as  a  means  of  introducing 
revolutionary  theories,  and  I  under- 
stand that  there  were  some  lively 
fights  over  radical  proposals.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  young 
executives  always  have  applied  the 
acid  test  indicated  by  the  question: 
"How  will  it  work?" 

However,  the  board  is  patient  with 
the  radicals,  because  they  admire  the 
fellow  who  will  fight  for  his  rights 
and  for  complete  consideration  of  his 
suggestions.  It  is  onlv  when  a  new 
member  fights  for  fallacies  that  the 
rest  get  rough,  and  next  to  the  fixed 
fanatical  theorist,  they  dislike  the 
chap  who  agrees  with  the  majority 
opinion  too  readily. 

"Yes-Yts"  Men  Dropped 

During  the  first  fiscal  year  of  its 
history,  there  were  seven  changes  in 
the  junior  board.  When  I  asked  why 
one  of  the  men  was  fired,  the  chair- 
man told  me,  "He  is  a  'yes'  man. 
He  never  has  had  any  worthwhile 
suggestions."  Another  was  desig- 
nated as  a  "yes-yes"  man,  and  a 
third  as  merely  a  round  peg  in  a 
square  hole.  It  is  remarkable  how 
ruthless  the  boys  are  when  any  one 
of  their  number  stands  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

Since  1931,  about  thirty-two  of  our 
young  men  have  served  as  members 
of  the  junior  board.  Of  those  who 
have  been  thrown  out,  the  majority 
have  immediately  set  about  gaining 
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reinstatement,  and  most  of  them  have 
made  the  grade. 

The  first  lesson  learned  is  that 
nothing  but  merit  counts,  that  a 
man  cannot  get  on  the  board  nor 
stay  there  because  of  any  inside 
influence.  To  get  on  the  board  a 
young  executive  must  have  demon- 
strated intelligence  and  ability,  and 
afterward  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
contain  a  fair  record  of  his  progress. 

Within  two  years  we  found  that 
the  junior  board  plan  was  developing 
the  men  far  beyond  our  expectations. 
It  used  to  be  that  when  a  position  was 
open  we  advanced  the  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  best  qualified;  but  we 
made  mistakes  in  some  instances,  and 
in  others  it  required  months  of  train- 
ing to  familiarize  the  man  with  the 
new  work.  After  two  years  of  board 
training,  each  man  is  qualified  to  fill 
the  next  higher  job  because  he  has 
taken  part  in  a  number  of  discussions 
regarding  the  problems  of  that  job. 
The  board  continues  to  be  the  best 
possible  training  school  for  advance- 
ment— for  both  the  company  and 
the  men. 

Factory  BoiirJ  Forwed 

Our  experience  with  the  junior 
executive  board  was  so  successful 
that  we  instituted  a  factory  executive 
board  consisting  of  nine  members, 
and  four  observers  as  probationary 
members  who  were  not  to  hold 
office. 

From  the  inception  of  the  factory 
board,  observers  from  the  junior 
executive  board   attended    the  meet- 


ings, and  factory  observers  sat  in  on 
all  sessions  of  the  junior  executives. 
On  May  13th,  1933,  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the  junior 
executives  and  the  factory  executive 
board  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  mutual  understanding 
of  activities.  It  was  successful,  and 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men 
was  encouraging  for  the  future. 

As  the  board  developed  its  work 
through  the  year  it  displayed  a  keen 
desire  to  learn  more  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business.  Its  members 
studied  the  various  departments,  and 
as  they  progressed  in  acquiring 
knowledge  they  contributed  a  greater 
variety  of  recommendations.  Earlv 
in  the  year  they  requested  that  several 
additional  business  magazines  be  sub- 
scribed for  and  routed  to  the  members 
of  the  factory  board.  Later  thev 
requested  an  order  to  prevent  the  clip- 
ping of  valuable  articles  and  items 
from  the  publications.  And  their 
recommendations  ranged  all  the  way 
from  one  to  improve  the  paste  used 
on  labels  to  others  that  required 
radical  changes  in  departments  and 
rearrangement    of   machinery. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the 
factory  executives  in  finding  better 
ways  of  doing  things,  in  cutting 
down  expense  and  increasing  profits, 
was  invaluable  to  the  company.  But 
of  greater  value,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  attitude  the  members  of  the  board 
assumed  unconsciously  after  the  first 
few  meetings.  They  began  to  show 
that  poise  and  thoughtfulness  which 
mark  all  men  of  ability  when  they 
realize   their  responsibility   to   their 
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fellows,  and  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  a  business. 

One  M.an  Nianagement  Out 

Present  business  management,  re- 
gardless of  its  desires,  will  have  to 
undergo  many  drastic  changes.  This 
realization,  accepted  as  an  inevitable 
conclusion,  will  enable  management 
to  anticipate  and,  therefore,  alleviate 
many  costly  troubles  as  our  industrial 
system  is  forced  into  new  molds. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  one- 
man  system  of  management  is  obso- 
lete except  in  the  case  of  very  small 
enterprises.  The  system  is  passing 
out  not  only  because  of  its  inherent 
weakness,  but  for  the  reason  that  one 
man  cannot  cope  with  the  increasing 
multiplicity  of  problems  that  beset 
every  business  in  the  country.  To- 
day's management  requires  a  vision  so 
broad  and  a  comprehension  so  vast 
that  they  cannot  be  compassed  by  one 
mind.  Furthermore,  today's  man- 
agement calls  for  an  entirely  new 
spirit  which  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  factors  which  made  the  one-man 
system  possible. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
good  old  days  of  management  when 
a  proprietor  employing  several  hun- 
dred men  knew  them  all  by  their 
first  names  and  ran  his  business  the 
way  he  thought  best.  As  the  busi- 
ness grew,  he  delegated  some  au- 
thority, because  of  the  limitation  of 
time  and  energy;  but  he  appointed 
managers  who  took  his  orders,  car- 
ried them  out,  and  reported  back  to 
him.  They  had  none  but  minor 
decisions  to  make,  and  were  managers 


in  name  only.  Their  number  was 
fixed  by  the  size  of  the  organization 
and  their  efficiency  was  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  faithfulness  with 
which  they  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  "front  office."  At  best,  they 
were  petty  dictators  who  were  under 
strict  orders  from  the  czar  who 
owned  or  controlled  the  business. 

The  evils  of  this  system  multiplied 
as  individual  industries  under  it  ex- 
panded. One-man  management  per- 
sisted because  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  average  successful  business  man 
to  change  tried  and  trusted  methods 
even  when  they  were  known  to  be 
faulty.  The  vast  majority  of  busi- 
ness m.anagers  seem  to  dread  even  a 
contemplation  of  unfamiliar  fields. 
So  the  one-man  system  persisted  as 
long  as  it  was  able  to  show  profits. 

That  was  the  main  test  of  yester- 
day's business — profits — regardless  of 
its  kind  of  management.  But  the 
test  of  tomorrow's  business  will  be 
much  greater  than  its  ability  to  earn 
profits.  It  not  only  will  have  to 
appease  the  desire  of  its  stockholders 
for  dividends,  but  also  provide  all 
of  its  workers  with  the  means  of 
attaining  higher  living  standards, 
and  furnish  most  of  the  tax  money 
with  which  to  support  various  pen- 
sion schemes  and  the  largest  national 
debt  in  all  history. 

Had  Only  0?ie  Thinker 
In  studying  the  solutions  of  the 
problems  created  by  the  old  system 
we  may  find  the  inspiration  for  the 
acceptance  of  that  spirit  which  must 
animate  the  new  management  if  it  is 
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to  succeed.  The  iirst  grave  charge 
against  the  one-man  system  is  that 
it  created  an  organization  with  only 
one  thinker.  Eventually,  the  presi- 
dent who  operates  on  the  system  will 
become  the  only  thinker  in  his  cor- 
poration. This  does  not  mean  that 
others  in  his  organization  will  do  no 
thinking  about  the  business  beyond 
their  immediate  concerns;  but  they 
will  invalidate  their  constructive 
ideas  by  not  freelv  expressing  their 
thoughts.  Either  through  fear  or 
natural  laziness,  or  a  reluctance  to 
feed  another's  vanity  with  the  credit 
of  their  own  ideas,  they  will  lean 
more  and  more  on  the  one-man  head 
of  the  business  for  all  decisions. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the 
one-man  system  is  that  it  stultifies 
creative  desire,  imagination,  origi- 
nality and  ambition — all  creators  of 
ideas — by  bringing  together  and 
training  an  organization  of  "yes" 
men.  From  my  observation,  we  all 
have  certain  fundamental  character- 
istics and  we  possess  them  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Allow  a  child 
or  a  man  to  have  his  unopposed  way 
long  enough,  and  eventually  he  will 
be  led  to  consider  his  own  way  as 
not  only  the  best  but  the  only  way. 
His  ego  wall  encourage  him  to  min- 
imize or  forget  his  mistakes  and 
greatly  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
his  successful  decisions,  and  those 
around  him  who  are  dependent  on 
him  for  their  livelihood  cannot  be 
blamed  for  taking  the  easiest  way  and 
agreeing  with  their  adversary 
quicklv. 

Throughout  the  plan  and  tiie  oliice 


of  a  one-man  business,  men  in  high 
and  low  positions  compete  with  each 
other,  not  on  a  basis  of  proved  merit, 
but  according  to  their  standing  with 
the  "chief."  And  usually  the  most 
proiicient  "yesser"  enjoys  the  high- 
est standing.  This  is  the  greatest 
breeder  of  factory  and  office  politics, 
of  jealousy  and  ill-will.  Disputes 
are  not  settled  by  the  records  or  by 
other  just  means,  but  through  front- 
office  favoritism,  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  soon  undermined  by  resent- 
ment and  grosser  emotions  arising 
from   the  unfair  competition. 

In  giving  promotions  and  fixing 
wages  and  salaries,  the  svstem 
equally  is  at  fault.  Usuallv,  ad- 
vancement goes  to  the  best  factory 
or  office  politician.  Loyalty  and 
efficiency  are  seldom  rewarded. 
That  is  why  the  morale  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  any  one-man  business  is 
often  below  par. 

Driving  Force  of  New  Lleas 

Throughout  the  last  few  years  we 
have  been  surfeited  with  propaganda 
which  exalts  labor  at  the  expense 
of  capital.  The  purpose  of  the  ex- 
treme radical  always  is  to  erect  a 
vicious  barrier  between  the  two. 
Conflict  is  deliberately  promoted 
whereas  there  ought  to  be  complete 
understanding  for  an  elimination  of 
difficulties.  Before  the  age-old  prob- 
lems of  capital  and  labor  can  be 
solved,  honest  representatives  of  both 
classes  must  be  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  neither  is  of  any  progressive 
value  without  the  driving  force  of 
new  ideas. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  future  will  be  to  build 
men;  it  will  place  the  human  factor 
above  profit,  knowing  that  if  its 
human  organization  is  constructed 
of  the  right  kind  of  material  the 
profit  will  take  care  of  itself. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  we  began 
to  organize  our  system  of  multiple 
management. 

Since  I  gave  the  first  interview  on 
the  organization  of  our  junior  board, 
which  was  published  in  193^,  a 
surprisingly  wide  variety  of  business 
concerns  have  established  similar 
boards,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
These  business  organizations  include 


banks,  oil  concerns,  cotton  material 
houses,  chain  stores,  wholesale 
companies,  and  manufacturers  in  a 
number  of  unrelated  lines.  Some 
of  these  have  broadened  .  the  scope 
of  the  original  plan,  but  none  to  the 
extent  of  our  development.  There- 
fore, I  am  confident  that  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  in  practically 
all  lines  can  adopt  the  entire  plan  of 
multiple  management  with  results 
similar  to  those  which  we  have 
attained. 

Furthtr  discription  of  /he  iforkings  of  Junior  Execiitire, 
Ftictory  Exicutivt,  Sales  Exicutivc  Boards  will  be  found  in 
a  volume  entitled  "Multiple  Manafjtment"  by  Charles  P. 
McCormick  to  be  published  by  Harper  &   Brothers   early    in 


Strong  Pressure  is  Being  Brought  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  Introduce 
a  Health  Insurance  Act.  Industrialists 
Might  Well  Study  this  Problem  and  Coop- 
erate with  the  Medical  and  Public  Health 
Authorities  to  Insure  the  Best  Legislation. 


Health  of  The 
Nation's  Workers 


ASA  consequence  ol  the  triumphs 
Z\  of  science  and  their  applica- 
X  A_tion  in  the  health  held,  we 
find  this  startling  contrast  in  mor- 
tality data:  50  years  ago  94  per  cent 
of  all  mortality  from  disease  was 
from  acute  illness,  chiefly  infections; 
today  75  per  cent  of  all  mortality 
from  disease  is  from  chronic  illness. 
Ten  diseases  take  this  toll  of  3  out 
of  4  of  our  deaths.  Listed  according 
to  the  death  rates  which  they  are 
responsible  for  they  are:  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  penumonia  and  influ- 
enza, cerebral  hemorrhage,  nephritis, 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  appendicitis,  and  syphilis. 
Where  do  they  strike  most  often 
and  hardest?  In  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  of  that  "one-third  of  our 
people,       ill-fed,       ill-housed,       ill- 
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clothcd."  This  phrase  must  be  a- 
mended  by  adding,  "ill-cared-for,  or 
not  cared  for  at  all,  in  sickness  and 
death." 

Dcdtlis  Among  Lhiskilled  Workers 
From  7  of  those  10  diseases — all  bur 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  diabetes,  and 
appendicitis — the  death  rates  mount 
steadily  as  income  goes  down.  The 
death  rate  from  respiratory  tubercu- 
losis is  7  times  as  great  among  un- 
skilled workers  as  among  professional 
workers;  it  is  3  times  as  great  among 
the  skilled  as  among  the  professional. 
Pneumonia  kills  33^^  times  as  many 
unskilled  workers  as  professional; 
death  rates  from  diarrhea  and  syphilis 
are  twice  as  high  for  the  unskilled  as 
for  the  professional;  cancer's  toll  of 
the  unskilled  worker  is  50  per  cent 
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higher  than  of  the  professional.  The 
death  rate  from  all  causes  is  more  than 
twice  as  high  for  the  unskilled 
worker  as  for  the  professional. 

The  death  rate  of  babies  has  been 
called  the  most  sensitive  index  of  the 
success  of  public  health  effort.  It 
might  well  be  called  the  best  index  of 
whether  or  not  civilization  is  pro- 
gressing. More  than  lo  years  ago 
Children's  Bureau  Studies  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  babies  of  the  poor 
died  at  a  notably  higher  rate  than  the 
babies  of  those  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. While  the  use  of  infant 
welfare  services  in  the  last  decade  has 
resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate,  large  areas  still 
exist  in  which  the  mortality  of  in- 
fants of  the  poor  is  of  the  order  of 
rates  observed  over  lo  years  ago. 

Deaths  of  Poor  Babies 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the 
causes  of  infant  deaths  which  have 
showed  the  greatest  decreases  in  the 
past  40  vears  are  the  ones  which  show 
the  largest  excess  in  infant  mortality 
among  the  low  income  group.  The 
diseases  which  kill  the  babies  of  the 
poor  in  greatest  excess  are  the  very 
ones  in  which  greatest  general  de- 
crease in  infant  mortality  has  taken 
place. 

To  quote  the  hndmgs  of  a  most 
recent  study,  infants  in  families  with 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $500 
died  at  a  rate  of  168  per  1,000  live 
births,  as  contrasted  with  30  per 
1,000  in  families  with  incomes  of 
$^,000  or  more.     Between   these  ex- 


tremes the  infant  death  rates  declined 
regularly  as  income  increased. 

Evidence  has  long  proved  that  pre- 
natal care  is  effective  in  reducing  ma- 
ternal as  well  as  infant  mortality. 
But  at  present  only  30  to  35  per  cent 
of  women  from  low  income  families 
receive  adequate  prenatal  care,  in 
contrast  with  80  to  85  per  cent  in  the 
higher  income  brackets. 

Depression  Not  Healthy 
You  will  remember,  perhaps,  a  few 
vears  ago  the  glib  phrase  heard  fre- 
quently, "Well,  anyway  the  depres- 
sion was  good  for  the  health."  The 
fact  that  the  general  death  rate  for 
the  nation  was  slightly  less  in  recent 
years  was  taken  at  face  value,  as  an 
index  to  improved  health  of  every- 
body. 

The  Health  and  Depression  Studies 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund  dispelled 
this  illusion.  They  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  downward  trend  of  mor- 
tality rates  for  the  prosperous  ele- 
ments of  the  population  masked  the 
conditions  among  the  unemployed 
and  the  lower  income  groups.  It  was 
found  that  while  the  death  rate  dur- 
ing the  period  19x9-1932.  declined  in 
families  with  full-time  employed 
wage  earners,  it  increased  2.0  per  cent 
in  families  with  no  emploved  mem- 
bers or  only  part-time  wage  earners. 
Shocking  as  these  death  facts  are, 
revealing  the  highly  disproportionate 
loss  of  life  in  our  lower  income 
homes,  they  are  far  from  the  whole 
picture.  For  every  case  of  sickness 
rcsultmg  in  death  there  are  from  50 
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to  ICG  cases  which  do  not  die.  Dis- 
abling disease,  with  its  long  drawn 
out  suffering  and  misery,  its  day-to- 
day hopelessness,  the  want  and  de- 
nials which  families  undergo  as  a 
consequence,  exact  as  cruelly  exces- 
sive a  toll  as  death  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor. 

National  Health  Inventory 
Two  years  ago,  at  your  Milwaukee 
meeting,  I  discussed  the  National 
Health  Inventory  which  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  was  under- 
taking as  a  Federal  Works  Progress 
Administration  project,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Thompson, 
Director  of  Research,  and  George 
Perrott,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service.  I  said  at 
that  time: 

The  objective  of  the  survey  is  to 
develop  facts  that  will  eventually 
provide  the  average  man  with  greater 
security  against  the  hazards  of  dis- 
abling illness.  Modern  preventive 
medicine  has  made  great  strides  in 
increasing  our  security  against  early 
death  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  expectancy  of  life  has  increased 
from  about  40  years  in  1870  to  60 
years  in  1935.  This  gain  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  the  communicable  diseases. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  study  the  causes 
of  chronic  illnesses  and  disabilities 
which  usually  appear  after  middle 
age  and  which  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  economic  and  social 
status  and  habits  of  the  people. 

The  survey  is  based  on  national 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  health 


service  of  the  future  will  probably 
be  expanded  to  cover  other  fields 
than  the  control  and  prevention  of 
the  communicable  diseases.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  control  and  prevention 
and  cure  of  all  the  ills  of  the  flesh 
must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
health  department. 

Disabling  Illness  Destroys  Self  Support 
Few  of  us  realize  what  the  presence 
of  a  serious  or  long-standing  chronic 
illness  in  a  household  means  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  family  to  maintain 
itself  on  a  self-supporting  basis  and 
procure  the  needed  medical  care. 

Under-privileged  families  have  the 
greatest  need  of  adequate  care  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  disabling 
illness  and  impairment  among  them. 
A  recent  survey  made  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  10  cities  showed 
that  the  disabling  illness  rate  was 
56  per  cent  higher  among  families 
hardest  hit  by  the  depression  than  it 
was  among  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors,  but  that  these  "new  poor" 
received  only  about  one-half  the 
volume  of  physician's  care  that  the 
comfortable  group  obtained.  The 
discrepancy  would  have  been  even 
greater  except  for  the  large  volume  of 
free  care  received  by  the  poor  group. 
Free  service  included  service  free  to 
the  family  because  paid  for  by  state 
or  local  government  as  well  as  service 
given  free  by  the  physician.  It  is 
becoming  widely  recognized  that 
physicians  and  hospitals  cannot  be 
expected  to  render  service  to  the  in- 
digent   without    remuneration    and 
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that  there  must  be  public  responsi- 
bility for  the  medical  care  of  these 
unfortunates  who  otherwise  must 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  physi- 
cians. The  health  survey  will  pro- 
vide information  as  to  the  amount  of 
disabling  illness  among  these  people 
and  the  volume  of  medical  services 
now  being  received  and  will  give  for 
the  first  time  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  need  both  of  relief  clients  and  the 
large  group  of  the  "medically  in- 
digent" who  are  able  to  subsist  but 
unable  to  finance  a  serious  illness. 

Today  we  have  preliminary  data 
from  this  survey,  covering  as  it  has 
three-quarters  of  a  million  American 
families,  three  and  a  half  million 
individuals.  From  it  we  learn  that 
disabling  illness  among  persons  on 
relief  is  68  per  cent  higher  than  among 
those  in  families  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $3,000  or  over;  that  the  un- 
employed have  twice  the  disabling 
illness  that  the  employed  have;  that 
Works  Progress  Administration 
workers  have  a  disabling  illness  rate 
40  per  cent  above  that  of  other 
employed  persons;  that  i  in  every 
10  heads  of  families  on  relief  is  un- 
employed because  of  disability,  while 
only  I  in  150  heads  of  families  in  the 
higher  income  groups  is  unemployed 
because  of  disability. 

Poor  Need  More  Medical  Care 

Overwhelming  evidence  from  the 
National  Health  Inventory  sustains 
and  amplifies  data  previously  com- 
piled by  innumerable  smaller  studies, 
establishing  the  conclusion  that  the 
excess  of  sickness  and  death  among 


the  poor  requires  preventive  services 
and  medical  care  proportionately 
greater  in  extent  than  that  demanded 
by  those  in  the  higher  income  groups 
whose  need  is  less. 

Yet  even  as  this  conclusion  as  to 
what  must  be  done  is  reached,  we 
face  another  set  of  facts,  those  show- 
ing that  the  groups  of  the  population 
whose  medical  needs  are  the  greatest, 
and  which  can  only  be  met  wholly 
or  in  part  from  public  funds,  are  re- 
ceiving far  less  care  than  the  higher 
income  classes  whose  individual  re- 
sources place  no  restriction  on  the 
purchase  of  adequate  service. 

Health  Inventory  data  show  that 
only  67  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  dis- 
abling illness  among  relief  persons 
received  medical  attendance  exclusive 
of  hospital  care,  compared  with  a 
figure  of  80  per  cent  for  those  with 
a  family  income  of  $3,000  and  over. 
The  average  medical  services  per  case 
of  disabling  illness  were  about  50 
per  cent  higher  in  the  highest  income 
group  than  among  persons  on  relief. 
Bedside  nursing  care  in  the  home  was 
given  to  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the 
disabling  illnesses  among  persons  on 
relief;  the  proportion  so  attended  in 
the  group  with  family  income  of 
$3,000  and  over  was  10  per  cent. 

;  0  Million  Need  Public  Aid 
When  facts  of  denial  and  destruc- 
tion of  human  values  such  as  these  I 
have  mentioned,  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  population 
involved — the  tens  of  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
their  victims — the  problem   of  pro- 
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viding  adequate  health  and  medical 
services  obviously  demands  concerted 
public  action  for  its  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Between  40  and  50  millions  of 
our  population  are  found  in  families 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

Upward  of  1 5  millions  of  the  group 
with  family  income  under  $1,000  are 
found  in  rural  areas  which  have 
special  need  for  basic  public  health 
services,  additional  medical  and  nurs- 
ing personnel,  and  hospital  facilities. 
An  additional  group  of  some  50  mil- 
lions of  persons  with  family  income 
between  $1,000  and  $2., 000  requires 
public  aid  in  the  medical  care  of 
certain  illnesses  in  which  treatment 
is  extremely  costly  because  of  their 
long  duration  or  their  demand  for 
specific  facilities  for  diagnosis  or  care. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Social  Security  in  America,  even 
if  a  minimum  annual  income  of 
$2., 000  could  be  maintained  through 
various  ways  for  American  families, 
this  amount  would  still  be  insufficient 
to  enable  them  individually  to  budget 
against  the  costs  of  sickness. 

Three  possibilities  are  open  to  low- 
income  families  which  suffer  exten- 
sive illnesses:  (i)  they  may  go  with- 
out needed  medical  care;  (x)  they 
may  carry  the  burden  of  medical 
debts;  or  (3)  they  may  rely  upon  the 
charity  of  doctors  and  hospitals,  or 
receive  their  services  from  tax-sup- 
ported and  philanthropic  agencies. 
Wage  Loss  Nearly  A  Billion 

The  annual  money  loss  caused  by 
sickness  in  families  with  incomes  of 


less  than  $2., 500  a  year  in  the  United 
States  in  1919  was  estimated  as  nearly 
$2., 5 00,000,000.  Of  this  huge  sum 
about  $1,500,000,000  represents  the 
expenses  of  these  families  for  medical 
care  and  about  $900,000,000  consti- 
tutes their  loss  in  wages  resulting 
from  sickness.  The  cost  of  care  in 
sickness  thus  exceeds  wage  loss  due  to 
temporary  disability.  These  figures 
are  direct  costs.  They  ignore  the 
much  larger  costs  of  sickness  rep- 
resented by  the  losses  in  capital  values 
of  human  life  and  the  losses  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  In  normal  times 
about  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the 
families  who  have  to  seek  public 
or  private  charity  are  compelled  to  do 
so  because  of  the  economic  effects  of 
accident    and    illness. 

When  the  epoch-making  Social 
Security  Act  became  a  law  of  our 
land,  we  were  engrossed  with  the 
specific  provisions  it  contained  for 
safeguarding  great  numbers  of  our 
people  from  certain  hazards  and  de- 
pendencies. These  provisions  arc 
now  being  translated  into  living 
realities  for  several  million  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  distribu- 
tion of  preventive  and  medical  serv- 
ices supported  by  public  funds  is 
being  extended. 

The  Act  makes  specific  appropria- 
tions of  143^  million  dollars  from 
federal  funds  in  the  present  fiscal 
year  for  the  extension  of  public  health 
services,  maternal  and  infant  health, 
and  care  of  crippled  children,  ac- 
ceptance of  which  in  most  instances 
requires  matching  appropriations  by 
the   local    and    state    health    depart- 
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ments  which  directly  administer 
these  services.  To  a  limited  extent, 
the  Act  is  making  possible  the  recog- 
nition of  public  health  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  "high  cost"  illness, 
typified  by  cancer,  a  precedent  which 
has  already  been  established  in  the 
field  of  tuberculosis  control. 

Ciincer  Research  Institute 

An  additional  step  has  been  taken 
in  this  direction  by  the  recent  author- 
ization of  federal  funds  for  a  cancer 
research  institute  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
But,  in  general,  public  health  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  is,  so  far, 
expanding  along  previously  accepted 
lines  in  which  much  fundamental 
work,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done. 

Many  states  are  creating  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  which  coor- 
dinate all  welfare  activities  including 
medical  care.  By  admission  of  part 
of  the  social  obligation  to  meet  for 
the  dependent  groups  covered  by  the 
Act — the  aged,  the  blind  and  de- 
pendent children,  the  need  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter — the  Act  has 
stimulated  states  to  make  provision 
for  their  health  needs  also.  Some 
recent  state  laws  specifically  mention 
those  groups  receiving  public  as- 
sistance funds  as  being  eligible  for 
medical  care. 

More  important  even  than  the 
special  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  aid  they  are  bring- 
ing to  special  groups,  is  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  that  great  Act. 
Through  it  we  have  taken  our  stand 
as    a    nation,    that    human    welfare. 


human  conservation  is  definitely  a 
charge  on  government — national, 
state  and  local- — we  have  entered  an 
era  of  vital  economics. 

Organized  Medicine  Cooperating 

Organized  medicine  has  admitted 
the  problem  and  indicated  it  is 
receptive  to  ideas,  and  is  willing  to 
cooperate. 

The  situation  calls  for  leadership. 
No  one  formula  or  program  will  prob- 
ably be  found  adequate  to  meet  our 
varied  needs,  but  a  composite  of 
many  efforts  and  plans,  some  in  ex-- 
perimental  stages,  some  not  yet  under 
way,  can  and  must  be  found.  What 
group  is  better  htted  to  lead  and 
carry  through  than  the  public  health 
profession  with  its  medical  personnel 
and  its  tradition  of  fair  dealing  with 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession 
alike? 

A  far  step  forward  would  be  taken 
I  think  if  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  formally  recognized  the 
problem  of  the  present  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  medical  services,  and  the 
widespread  human  needs  of  today, 
and  charged  a  special  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  extending  through 
proper  methods  the  long  accepted 
functions  of  public  health  work  to 
meet  modern  demands  and  needs  of 
our  people.  I  hope  this  action  may 
be  taken. 

Kead  at  a  Special  Session  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  at 
the  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  October  /,  zpj/.  Re- 
produced by  courtesy  of  the  A.  P.  H.  A. 


Keeping  a  Worker  in  a  Position 
Which  He  Cannot  Handle  is  No 
Favor  to  Him.  It  Also  Causes 
Much  Wear  and  Tear  on  Supervisors. 


Fit  Employees 
to  Their  Jobs 


THE  employee  who  cannot  or 
does  not  make  a  go  of  his  job 
presents  a  very  practical  prob- 
lem to  a  company.  Whether  his 
presence  on  the  working  force  is 
chargeable  to  poor  selection  methods 
or  to  none  at  all,  the  problem  em- 
ployee, as  such,  must  receive  special 
attention. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
often,  managements  either  are  unin- 
formed with  regard  to  misfits  on  the 
payroll,  or  choose  to  make  allow- 
ances. This,  of  course,  is  in  contrast 
to  the  popular  belief  that  corpora- 
tions ruthlessly  drop  the  unfit  with- 
out compunction.  In  ii  large  east- 
ern firms,  for  example,  estimates,  by 
personnel  managers,  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  employees  who  could  be 
replaced  to  advantage  for  reasons 
other  than  health  and  age  (chiefly 
lack  of  ability)  ranged  from  io%  to 
30%  of  the  total  working  force. 


By  Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

Southern  California  Gas  Company 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Wear  and  Tear  for  Supervision 

Extreme  tolerance  (begging  ques- 
tions of  political  expediency)  is  just 
as  illogical  as  a  ruthless  attitude 
toward  the  unfit.  Keeping  a  worker 
in  a  position  which  he  cannot  handle 
is  no  ultimate  favor  to  him.  If  he 
falls  down  on  the  job,  someone  else 
must  carry  double. 

Aside  from  the  injustice  to  fellow 
workers  who  are  really  working, 
there  is  the  wear  and  tear  on  super- 
vision. In  short,  the  problems  caused 
by  misfits  in  the  organization  extend 
beyond  the  mere  issue  of  highs  and 
lows  in  individual  performance. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  outline  a 
program  which  has  assisted  in  deal- 
with  problem  employees.  It  has 
three  features: 


(a)  Identifying  the  problem  employee. 

(b)  Preventive  work  in  selecting  new  employees. 

(c)  Dealing  with  the  misfits  on  the  e.xisting  force. 
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PERSONNEL  REPORT 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Name  of  Employee Department. 

Position District 

Prepared  by  ,  Supervisor      Division         ,  ,  

Directions:  This  report  calls  for  answers  to  anumbcrof  questions  concerning  the  above  employee.  Your  answers  should 
be  given  IN  YOUR  OWN  WORDS,  and  should  represent  YOUR  OWN  OPINION.  When  an  answer  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion, state  it  briefly.  If  there  is  not  enough  space  to  complete  your  explanations,  use  page  4  of  this  report,  referring  to 
the  question  by  number. 


I 


List  (briefly)  the  good  points  of  this  employee  as  you  see  them: 


1.  Does  this  employee  have  to  be  corrected,  or  watched  due  to  some  fault  or  weakness?    YES NO 

(check).     If  your  answer  is  "Yes,"  please  explain: 

3.  Can  you  suggest  any  point  on  which  this  employee  should  improve  in  order  to  increase  his  (or  her)  value  to  the 
Company?     YES       ...      NO  (check).     If  your  answer  is  "Yes."  please  explain: 

4.  Is  this  employee,  in  your  opinion,  "in  line  for  advancement"?  ("In  line  for  advancement"  means  in  line  for 
promotion  to  more  important  duties,  in  line  for  adjustment  in  rate  of  pay,  or  in  line  for  an  advantageous  transfer.) 
YES  NO (check).     Please  explain  your  answer:    

5.  Would  you  hire  this  employee  over  again  if  you  were  to  make  the  decision?         YES NO (check) 

If  your  answer  is  "No,"  please  explain: 


6.  How  do  you  rate  this  employee?    (Check  ONE): 

As  OUTSTANDING (Definitelv  superior;  represents  the  "best  type"  of  employee  in  his  (or  her)  line  of 

work.) 

As  SATISFACTORY (A  good  average  employee,  well  fitted  for  the  work.) 

As  a  PROBLEM (A  "poor  type"   of  employee  in  his  (or  her)  line  of  work,  due  to;  Check  one  or 

more): 

□   Age 
D  Health 
n  Lack  of  ability 
D  Lack  of  interest 
D  Wrong  attitude 
D  Poor  personality 
D   Does  not  learn 
D  In  wrong  line  of  work 
Or,  state  the  case  your  own  way: 
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The  only  adequate  approach  to 
identification  within  our  experience 
is  a  comprehensive  rating  system, 
which  includes  systematic  follow-up 
work  in  the  office,  plant  or  field.  It 
is  not  enough  to  concoct  a  series  of 
rating  forms  which  satisfy  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  and  the  super- 
visors because  they  make  it  easy  to 
do  the  job  of  rating.  Too  often  rat- 
ings are  issued  apologetically,  and 
accepted  or  filed  away  without  scru- 
tiny or  checking. 

Avoid  Ponit  Ratings 

Formal  rating  devices  tend  to  stress 
the  attributes  of  the  ideal  employee, 
but  do  not  always  secure  the  super- 
visors' true  views.  Often  we  find 
that  the  carefully  chosen  character- 
istics included  in  the  rating  form  are 
not  the  ones  which  the  supervisors 
consider  important,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence promotion  and  discharge  rec- 
ommendations cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  ratings  at  all.  For  these 
reasons,  a  necessary  feature  of  rating 
procedure  is  a  careful  personal  review 
of  all  ratings  with  the  supervisors 
who  returned  them. 

In  general,  also,  we  should  waive 
our  preconceptions  on  how  men  ought 
to  be  judged,  and  ask  the  supervisors 
to  give  their  views  in  their  own 
words.  This  not  only  removes  the 
strain  on  our  powers  of  definition,  but 
assures  us  that,  from  the  outset,  our 
ratings  distinguish  the  employees 
who  are  well  thought  of  from  those 
who  are  not.  In  this  fashion  we 
identify  the  problem  employee  with- 


out laboring  over  how  many  points 
should  be  allowed  for  the  highest 
rating  in  intelligence  or  initiative, 
and  so  on.  Page  166  shows  a  con- 
densed version  of  a  rating  form  which 
has  served  this  purpose. 

Pollya>!ua  or  Pessitnist 

Then  the  personnel  department 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  descriptive 
comment  furnished  by  each  super- 
visor. This  shows  us  the  points  he 
tends  to  emphasize  in  evaluating  sub- 
ordinates. It  also  shows  us  whether 
he  is  a  PoUyanna  or  a  pessimist.  If 
the  supervisor  thinks  everyone  is 
wonderful,  those  he  rates  as  problem 
employees  are  probably  serious  of- 
fenders. If  no  one  is  any  good,  prob- 
lem ratings  should  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  In  any  case,  before 
reaching  conclusions,  we  should 
study  the  rating  habits  of  each 
supervisor. 

Best  results  have  been  secured  (a) 
when  ratings  are  secured  annually 
rather  than  at  more  frequent  periods, 
(b)  when  three  independent  ratings 
per  employee  are  secured  (minimum 
number  to  ensure  reliability)  and  (c) 
when  ratings  are  secured  in  the  off- 
season with  reference  to  lay-offs  and 
salary  changes. 

On  this  latter  point,  the  super- 
visors' views  of  an  employee,  as  he 
ordinarily  thinks  of  him,  are  more  reli- 
able than  the  picture  the  supervisor 
paints  when  he  wants  something. 
When  the  data  furnished  in  the  rat- 
ings, the  field  review  and  in  the  study 
of  the  raters   themselves  have  been 
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compiled,  we  have  lirrle  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  mishts. 

Screen  Out  Misfits 

Selection  methods  obviously  offer 
the  best  preventive,  for  by  these 
means,  applicants  who  show  signs 
that  they  might  become  misfits  are 
not  hired.  We  have  developed  a  set 
of  tests  to  screen  out  these  potential 
misfits,  and  to  enable  us  to  hire  out- 
standing employees. 

So  far  the  record  of  test  selections 
has  remained  consistent  (in  compari- 
son with  non-test  hirings)  for  over 
four  years. 

With  the  aid  of  our  tests  for  mental 
ability,  aptitudes,  and  temperamen- 
tal peculiarities,  33%  of  our  new 
employees  are  rated  outstanding  by 
supervisors.  Only  5.5':  ^  turn  out  to 
be  misfits.  These  figures  are  in  dis- 
tinct contrast  with  non-test  hirmgs, 
of  which  only  12.%  turn  out  to  be 
outstanding,  but  of  which  x9Vf  f'^il 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  work 
and  the  company,  and  so  become 
problems  to  their  foremen  and  to  the 
organization. 

The  above  percentages  refer  to 
approximately  350  test  hirings.  Test 
selection  has  reduced  the  proportion 
of  problem  employees  about  five- 
sixths. 

At  the  outset  of  our  program  the 
entire  force  was  tested  with  mental 
ability,  aptitude  and  temperament 
tests.  This  was  to  see  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  any  agreement 
between  scores  made  in  these  tests 
and  success  on  the  job. 


Favorable  Score  Range 

The  first  step  was  to  chart  the 
scores  made  by  all  the  workers  tested. 
These  were  accepted  out  of  hand  as 
properly  representative  of  our  em- 
ployees, whether  the  scores  were 
what  you  might  expect  or  not.  This 
is  important  in  using  tests.  Stand- 
ards plucked  out  of  thin  air,  or  bor- 
rowed from  other  concerns  have 
wrecked  many  a  testing  experiment. 

The  next  step  was  to  study  the 
scores  made  by  workers  who  were 
rated  as  outstanding,  and  compare 
them  with  scores  of  those  rated  as 
problems.  These  two  classes  of  em- 
ployees score  differently,  so  the  range 
of  scores  of  problem  employees  was 
called  the  unfavorable  range,  and 
the  range  of  scores  of  the  outstand- 
ing employees  the  favorable  range. 

The  score  which  would  exclude 
most  of  the  problem  employees,  gen- 
erally at  the  top  end  of  the  unfavor- 
able range,  is  called  the  critical  score. 

The  third  step  was  the  actual  use 
of  our  tests  in  hiring  new  employees. 
The  score  of  each  applicant,  in  each 
of  the  three  tests,  mental  ability, 
aptitude,  and  temperament,  was 
checked  to  see  if  it  was  in  the  favor- 
able range.  If  it  was,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  applicant  would  be 
hired.  But  in  no  event  did  we  hire 
employees  in  the  unfavorable  range 
below  the  critical  score. 

Each  year  we  check  our  favorable 
ranges  against  current  ratings.  Thus 
the  supervisors  who  know  nothing  of 
test  results,  call  the  shot  on  success 
or  failure.     We  can  then  see  whether 
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our  critical  scores  are  workint^  out 
successfully. 

Personal  Attitude  to  Boss 

The  issue  of  employee  standing  is 
seldom  determined  solely  by  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  output.  When 
supervisors  rate  the  employees  in 
their  own  words,  they  make  allow- 
ances for  modest  output  when  the 
employee  is  likeable,  and  disparage 
even  high  turnout  when  the  worker 
has  a  sour  disposition.  By  actual 
count,  less  than  lo'^'f  of  ^he  criticism 
levelled  at  problem  employees  in  our 
experience  has  had  to  do  with  their 
work. 

We  stress  this  point,  because  al- 
though many  top  executives  expect 
the  line  supervisor  to  be  influenced 
somewhat  by  the  personal  attitude 
of  the  subordinate,  they  do  not  ser- 
iously believe  that  technically  good 
performance  may  be  entirely  dis- 
counted when  the  employee  is  dis- 
liked. 

Actually  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
that  success  on  the  job  is  like  success 
in  a  social  community  of  any  type. 
Unless  the  worker  is  woefully  inade- 
quate in  the  required  skill  or  terribly 
lazy,  the  issue  of  his  success  hinges 
upon  his  ability  to  make  the  neces- 
sary social  adjustment.  The  prob- 
lem employee  is  one  who  attracts 
unfavorable  attention  upon  either 
basis,  but  most  often  he  cannot  get 
along  with  equals  and  superiors. 

The  personnel  man  can  perform 
yoeman  service  for  a  company  in  such 
cases.     His    proper    concern    is    not 


with  the  worthiness  or  unworthiness 
of  an  incompatibility,  but  with  de- 
fining it,  and  determining  whether 
and  how  it  can  be  removed.  From 
his  sideline  position,  not  being  a 
party  to  the  misunderstanding,  he 
can  secure  a  reasonably  frank  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

If  he  has  test  results,  and  a  con- 
tinuous record,  he  can  trace  the  re- 
lationship from  the  supervisor's 
viewpoint.  If  he  adds  to  this  some 
knowledge  of  employment  guidance, 
he  can  secure  the  employee's  story, 
and  make  suggestions  to  both  sides. 
This  proves  to  be  entirely  practical, 
provided  the  employee  is  not  led  to 
feel  that  he  is  only  blowing  off  steam 
to  the  personnel  man,  or  that  he  is 
merely  to  be  the  recipient  ot  copy- 
book advice. 

The  employee  must  be  told  exactly 
where  he  stands  and  the  particulars 
in  which  he  attracts  unfavorable  at- 
tention. In  the  process  all  the 
mysteries  must  be  removed.  This 
means  explaining  why  the  employee 
was  passed  up  in  the  last  increase,  or 
why  a  move  which  affected  him  was 
made.  The  oddity  is  that  few  prob- 
lem employees,  who  have  come  to 
our  attention,  have  ever  received  (a) 
any  clear  cut  statement  of  what  is 
wrong,  or  (b)  any  definite  statement 
of  what  is  expected  of  them.  It  is 
more  common  for  supervisors  to  ig- 
nore the  problem  employee,  and  to 
overlook  him  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  quit,  than  to  talk  things  out. 
Even  the  latter  course  may  not  always 
be  successful. 
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No  Good  After  jj  Yearsl 

These  points  assume  importance, 
because  some  attempt  at  salvage  is  a 
logical  first  course  in  dealing  with 
problem  employees.  It  is  certainly 
illogical  to  keep  a  worker  for  15 
years,  and  then  suddenly  discover 
that  he  no  good.  Unless  he  is  told 
where  he  stands,  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve,  he  has  a  just 
complaint  against  demotion  or  dis- 
charge. 

Actual  experience  show^s  that  case 
work,  carried  on  with  the  help  of 
mental  and  temperamental  measure- 
ments, can  assist  in  correcting 
many  problems.  As  reported  in  the 
Personnel  Journal,  March,  1937,  we 
assisted  in  definitely  bettering  the  ad- 
justment of  about  110  problem  em- 
ployees in  loo  case  studies  (according 
to  ratings  received  a  year  later),  and 
in  effecting  some  improvement  in  40 
of  the  remaining  cases. 

Case  Work  Accepted 

The  attitude  of  supervisors  and 
employees  alike  is  favorable  toward 
this  case  work.  The  former  show 
their  attitude  by  loading  the  depart- 
ment with  more  requests  for  case 
studies  than  can  readily  be  handled. 
The  personnel  man  needs  only  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  laying  claim 
to  a  master  hand.  Our  usual  practice 
is  to  suggest,  "Perhaps,  if  we  could 


see  the  employee,  our  test  results  and 
records  might  be  helpful." 

The  following  prelude  to  a  case 
study  has  been  successful  in  securing 
the  employees'  cooperation: 

"People  in  charge  of  your  work,  and  whose  good 
opinion  of  you  is  important,  have  made  the  following 
observations.  I  do  not  know  that  these  observations  are 
100%  correct,  but  I  offer  them  as  facts  in  the  sense  that 
other  people  believe  them  and  presumably  act  toward 
you  in  accordance  with  them.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  who  made  any  individual  comment.  My  purpose 
in  telling  you  what  is  in  the  reports  is  merely  so  that  we 
can  consider  ways  and  means  of  changing  unfavorable 
opinions  into  favorable  ones." 

The  methods  we  have  described  are 
merely  refinements  of  technique. 
There  are,  of  course,  instances  in 
which  we  can  do  only  a  job  of  diag- 
nosis and  suggest  no  solution.  We 
can  use  case  work  with  good  effect 
only  where  there  is  basic  competence, 
and  a  reasonably  normal  tempera- 
ment. We  perform  no. miracles  with 
employees  who  are  basically  incom- 
petent, or  with  the  older  worker  who 
is  on  the  downgrade.  Managerial 
policy  must  dictate  the  attitude  in 
such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  systematic  iden- 
tification and  study  of  the  problem 
employees  within  the  organization 
effects  considerable  salvage.  A  fair 
break  which  includes  individual  study 
of  the  employee  who  is  not  making 
good,  coupled  with  effort  to  better 
his  adjustment,  is  recommended  as 
an  effective  industrial  relations  tech- 
nique. 


Invention  is  a  Process  and  There  are  De- 
velopment, Diffusion,  and  Social  In- 
fluences, Occurring  in  Sequence,  All  of 
Which  Require  Time.  From  the  Early 
Origins  of  an  Invention  to  Its  Social  Ef- 
fects the  Time  Interval  is  About  30  Years. 


Increased  Productivity 
and  Unemployment 


w 


HiLE  the  volume  of  total 
employment  in  1935  was 
[8  per  cent  below  the  19x0 
level,  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  produced  in  1935  was  14  per 
cent  higher  than  in  192.0.  These 
ratios  are  presented  in  table  I  and  in 
figure  I. 

An  examination  of  table  i  will 
show  that  while  146  units  of  the 
Nation's  output  were  being  produced 
in  1919  for  every  100  units  in  1910, 
only  16  per  cent  more  man-years  of 
work  were  employed  in  192.9.  This 
disparity  between  the  increases  in 
production  and  employment  is  of 
course  reflected  in  the  productivity 
figures,  which  indicate  that  the  major 
spurt  took  place  during  the  depres- 
sion of  192.1  and  the  recovery  of  1911. 


Extracts  from  a  Study 
By  David  Weintraub 

W.P.A.  National  Research  Project 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while 
another  substantial  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity took  place  after  1930,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1911  to  192.9  the 
productivity  figures  show  only  a 
slight  upward  tendency  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  such  other  information 
as  is  available  points  to  substantial 
and  continuous  increases  in  produc- 
tivity in  practically  every  field  of 
economic  activity.  These  fluctua- 
tions raise  a  number  of  questions 
with  reference  both  to  the  underlying 
statistical  material  and  to  the  varied 
movements  which  are  concealed  by 
the  over-all  figures  and  the  averages 
derived  from  them. 

It  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
the  figures  presented  here  do  not 
measure   the   changing   efficiency    of 
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labor  in  the  sense  that  this  is  done  in 
time-and-motion  studies  of  opera- 
tions and  processes  in  the  manufac- 

TABLE  I 

Indexes  op  Production,   Employment,   Productiviti', 

AND  Unit  Labor  Requirement,  igi-o-jj 

[1910=  100] 


Unit  labor 

Year 

Production 

Man-years 
ofcn,ploy. 

Production 
per  employee 

requirement: 
Employee 

^r°Jnft"o'f 
production^ 

(0 

W 

(!) 

(4) 

(5) 

1910 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 911 

90 

81 

in 

90 

1911 

no 

87 

12.6 

79 

1913 

IIZ 

10. 

no 

84 

1914 

12-5 

lOI 

i=-3 

81 

1915 

152- 

104 

12-7 

79 

1916 

133 

108 

1^4 

81 

1917 

135 

no 

12-3 

81 

.9^8 

141 

III 

1x9 

78 

1919 

146 

116 

12.6 

79 

1930 

''•S 

106 

118 

85 

1931 

108 

90 

12.0 

83 

1931 

88 

73 

12.0 

85 

•935 

97 

72. 

134 

74 

1934 

106 

79 

134 

74 

19353 

114 

81 

139 

'^ 

'  Column  (2.)  divided  by  column  (3).  Although  the 
production  series  includes  the  output  of  the  entire  econ- 
omy, the  employment  inde.x  excludes  enterprisers,  un- 
paid family  workers  on  farms,  and  the  self-employed. 
The  productivity  index  therefore  represents  the  ratio  of 
total  output  to  the  man-yeais  of  only  wage  and  salaried 
workers,  i.e.,  of  those  subject  to  unemployment.  See 
footnote  14. 

2 Column  (3)  divided  by  column  (2.).  See  note  5 
above . 

■'  Preliminary. 

Note. — .-Ml  figures  were  rounded  after  computations 
were  made. 

ture  of  a  given  product.  The  ratios 
have  been  constructed  to  show  the 
changing   relationship    between    the 


volume  of  employment  and  the  Na- 
tion's output,  so  that  the  unit-labor- 
requirement  ratio  indicates  changes 
in  man-years  employed  per  unit  of 
total  output.  The  movement  of  this 
ratio  therefore  indicates  the  changes 
— whatever  the  causes — in  employ- 
ment  opportunities  per  unit  of  output. 
Year-to-year  fluctuations  and  the 
productivity  plateau  shown  in  Fig.  i 
during  the  period  from  1911  to  1919 
reflect  the  changing  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  several  fields  of  industrial 
activity   and    the    different    absolute 
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levels  of  productivity  characteristic 
of  them.  This  point  will  perhaps  be 
made  clearer  by  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  of  the  type 
of  composite  ratio  shown  in  table  I. 

WHY    DECLINES    SHOWN 

Let  us  assume  that  two  plants 
produced  the  same  product.  Plant 
A,  highly  mechanized,  maintained  a 
level  of  productivity  approximately 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  plant  B.  Let 
us  now  assume  that  each  plant  in- 
creased both  its  production  and  pro- 
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ductivity,  but  that  the  relative  in- 
creases in  the  two  plants  were  those 
given  in  the  table  below: 


Ytar 

Pcrccntag.- 
changc 

First 

Second 

Plant  A: 

Production 

Employment 

1,000 

1,000 

+.5.0 

Productivity 

..CO 

..to 

+  5.0 

Plant  B: 

Production 

Employment 

i.OOO 

3,100 
3,000 

+55-0 
+  50.0 

Productivity 

t.oo 

1.03 

+  3.0 

Total,  both  plants: 

Production 

Employment 

4,000 

3,oco 

5,100 
4,000 

+  30.0 
+33.3 

Produciivitv 

1-33 

1.30 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  spite  of 
productivity  increases  in  both  plants, 
the  over-all  productivity  declined. 
In  one  sense  this  decline  in  produc- 
tivity is  real  inasmuch  as  in  the 
second  year  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  product  was  produced  at  a 
lower  level  of  productivity  than  in 
the  first  year.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  decline  in  the  average 
is  misleading  inasmuch  as  it  fails  to 
indicate  that  productivity  increased 
in  both  plants — perhaps  as  a  result 
of  improvements  in  production  tech- 
niques. 

This  highly  simplified  hypothet- 
ical example — which  might  have 
been  constructed  to  show  the  oppo- 
site result — illustrates  the  type  of 
change  which  actually  takes  place 
continuously  in  a  competitive  econ- 


omy. Here  not  only  the  relative 
importance  of  different  plants  in  the 
same  industry  changes,  but  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  entire  industries 
shifts  materially  over  relatively  short 
periods  of  time.  These  shifts  are 
frequently  due  to  changes  in  indus- 
trial techniques,  the  discovery  of 
new  ways  of  doing  old  things,  the 
invention  of  new  machines,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  products,  the  growth 
of  new  industries,  and  the  rise  of 
services  which  were  formerly  per- 
formed either  in  the  home  or  not  at 
all.  Because  of  these  manifold  rea- 
sons, any  study  of  the  effects  of 
changing  productivity  on  the  volume 
of  employment  must  attempt  to  get 
behind  over-all  hgures  and  study  the 
changes  in  the  component  industries. 

BASIC    AND    SERVICE    INDUSTRIES 

The  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  total 
employment  from  1910  to  192.9  was 
the  result  of  an  increase  of  only  3 
per  cent  in  the  "basic"  industries — 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacture, 
construction,  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  public  utilities — 
and  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the 
"service"  industries — trade,  profes- 
sional service,  public  service,  and  per- 
sonal and  domestic  service.  While 
employment  in  the  service  industries 
after  192.9  never  fell  to  the  1910  level, 
even  during  the  low  point  of  the 
depression,  and  stood  13  per  cent 
higher  in  1935  then  in  1910,  the  level 
of  man-year  employment  in  the  basic 
industries  was,  even  in  1935,  still  3X 
per  cent  below  1910.     (See  table  II.) 

The  extent  of  the  decline  in   the 
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relative  importance  of  basic  industry 
employment  in  the  production  of  the 
total  income  of  the  country  is  shown 
in  table  II  and  figure  2.,  which  present 
the  changing  composition  of  the 
hired-labor  requirements  per  unit  of 
the  total  output.     From  table  II  it 

TABLE  II 

Employee    Man- Years   per    Unit    of   Total   Output, 

192.0-35 

[192.0=  100] 


Total  employee 

Composil 

on  of  total 

Ytar 

Employee  man- 
years  in  basic 
industries 

Employee  raan- 
industnes'" 

CO 

(0 

(3) 

(4) 

1910 

100 

70 

3° 

.911 

90 

59 

31 

192.1 

79 

53 

3l6 

192.5 

84 

57 

2.7 

192.4 

81 

54 

2.7 

192.5 
1916 

79 
81 

51 

5^ 

2.8 

^9 

192.7 
192.8 

78 

52- 
49 

30 
2-9 

192.9 
1930 
1931 
1931 

79 
85 
83 
83 

49 
51 

48 
47 

30 
34 
35 
3f 

1933 

74 

43 

31 

1934 

74 

43 

3- 

1935' 

72. 

42- 

30 

'Same  as  table  I,  column  (5). 
-Preliminary. 

Note. — Ml  figures  were  rounded  after  computations 
were  made. 

appears  that  of  each  loo  man-years  of 
labor  engaged  in  the  production  of 
100  units  of  the  total  output  in  192.0, 
70  man-years  were  expended  in  basic 
industries  and  30  in  service,  whereas 
of  the  79  man-years  of  work  per  100 
units  of  the  total  output  in  1919,  only 
49  were  employed  in   basic  and   30 


in  service  activities.  By  1935  the 
total  hired  labor  requirements  per 
100  units  of  the  total  output  dropped 
to  -/I.  man-years,  of  which  41  were 
expended  on  basic  and  30  on  service 
activities. 

PRODUCTIVITY    CHANGES 

Very  real  and  substantial  increases 
in  productivity  took  place  in  most 
of  the  industries  whose  output  and 
employment  go  to  make  up  the  totals 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
With  few  exceptions,  individual  in- 


coMPOsrroN  of  employee  naan-years  per  100  UNirs 
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dustries  were  able  in  one  way  or 
another  to  reduce  the  labor  required 
per  unit  of  output.  While  employ- 
ment increased  in  most  of  these  in- 
dustries during  the  192.0's,  although 
less  rapidly  than  output,  some  indus- 
tries were  actually  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  face  of 
expanding  production. 

The  nature  of  the  fluctuations  in 
production,  employment,  and  unit 
labor  requirements  in  several  indus- 
trial fields  for  which  data  are  at  hand 
is  shown  in  table  III. 
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Man-hour  requirements  per  unit  of 
output  in  manufacturing  industries 
as  a  whole  were  cut  nearly  in  half 
between  1910  and  1934.  Except  for 
minor  set-backs  in  192.3,  192.9,  1933, 
and  1934,  man-hours  required  per 
100  units  of  output  declined  steadily 
from  100  in  192.0  to  56  in  1934.  The 
rise  of  40  per  cent  in  output  up  to 
192.9  took  place  with  no  additional 
man-hours;  in  fact,  there  was  a  drop 
of  nearly  i  per  cent. 


not  to  decline  in  technical  efficiency. 
In  general  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  many  technological  improve- 
ments in  the  extractive  industries  do 
not  result  in  increased  productivity 
but  serve  merely  to  offset  the  in- 
creased difficulties  of  operation  grow- 
ing out  of  the  depletion  of  deposits. 
The  increased  efficiency  of  railroad 
operation,  combined  with  a  relatively 
stable  volume  of  traffic  from  1910  to 
192.9,  resulted  in  a  drop  in  total  man- 


Indexes  of  Output,  Employment, 


TABLE  III 
AND  Unit  Labor  Requirement  in  4  Industries, 

[1910=100] 


Manufacturing: 

Output 

Man-hours 

Unit  labor  requirement 
Mining: 

Output 

Man-days 

Unit  labor  requirement 
Steam  railroads: 

Output 

Man-hours 

.  Unit  labor  requirement 
Telephone  communication: 

Output 

Employment 

Unit  labor  requirement 


105.5 
94.1 


96.1 
90.5 
94.1 

iiS.o 
116.7 
91.2. 


116.9 
91.9 


96.8 
85.8 


95-3 

8}.i 
87.} 


94-4 
55.6 

65.4 
51.8 
80.7 

59-2- 
44.0 
74-3 


In  view  of  the  progressive  reduc- 
tion in  the  labor  requirements  per 
unit  of  output  in  the  extractive  in- 
dustries, the  number  of  man-days 
worked  dropped  nearly  2.0  per  cent 
between  192.0  and  192.9,  although  out- 
put increased  about  6  per  cent.  The 
decline  in  output  per  man-day  which 
occurred  during  1933  and  1934  is 
attributable  primarily  to  the  decrease 
in  the  length  of  the  working  day  and 


hours  worked  of  more  than  10  per 
cent  during  the  period.  From  1919 
to  1934  man-hours  declined  almost  50 
per  cent  more  while  traffic  fell  off 
40  per  cent,  so  that  by  1934  the  man- 
hours  requirement  per  unit  of  output 
was  only  74  per  cent  of  the  1910  level. 
Using  a  composite  index  of  the 
number  of  local  and  toll  telephone 
conversations,  it  is  found  that  the 
output  in  the  telephone  industry  rose 
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from  ICO  in  19x010  185  in  19x9,  while 


iployment    increased 


58  per 
cent.  The  decline  in  the  volume  of 
business  after  1919  was  accompanied 

TABLE  IV 

Estimates   of    "Unrealized"    Employment,    Based   on 

Year-to-Year  Increases  in  Productivity, 

192.0-35 


Man-year, 

Man-ye 

ars  of  "unr 

ealired- 

Man-years 
of  actual 

(1910  =  100) 

of  possible 
employment  if 
productivity 
had  remained 
at  the  level 
of  the  pre- 

Year 

Employ- 
ment in 
1910' 

Each 
year-s 
employ- 

Each 

ceding  yeari 

menta 

ploylTent 

(0 

(0 

(3) 

(•() 

(.5) 

(6) 

1910 

100 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

19.I 

90 

9 

11 

34 

192.2. 

87 

99 

12. 

14 

49 

192.3 

101 

96 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

192.4 

lOI 

104 

3 

3 

19 

192.5 

104 

107 

3 

3 

19 

1916 

108 

105 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

1917 

110 

109 

C*) 

(*) 

0 

1918 

in 

116. 

5 

5 

33 

1919 

116 

114 

(*) 

(*) 

C*) 

1930 

106 

99 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

1931 

90 

9- 

1 

z 

4 

■  95. 

73 

73 

(*) 

C) 

C) 

1933 

72. 

8 

12- 

14 

.934 

79 

79 

C) 

e) 

(*) 

1935' 

8z 

85 

3 

4 

5 

'Obtained  by  multiplying  the  index  of  actual  em- 
ployment for  the  preceding  year  by  the  percentage  each 
year's  production  is  of  the  preceding  year.  The  resulting 
tigure  represents  the  volume  of  employment  if  produc- 
tivity had  remained  at  the  level  of  the  preceding  vear. 
(As  per  cent  of  actual  employment  in  192.0.) 

^Column  (3)  less  column  (2.). 

3 Column  (4)  divided  by  column  (i). 

'Preliminary. 

*No  "unrealized"  employment:  productivity  de- 
clined or  was  unchanged. 

n.  a.  Not  available. 

by  an  even  sharper  drop  in  employ- 
ment, so  that  output  per  employee 
increased  almost  as  much  from  1919 
to  1934  as  it  had  in  the  preceding  10 
years.     One  of  the  significant  tech- 


logical  factors  in  reducing  the  labor 
requirements  per  unit  was  the  in- 
creasing utilization  of  the  automatic 
dial  system.  After  19x9,  however, 
a  number  of  factors  contributed  to 
raising  the  ratio  of  output  to  employ- 
ment without  actually  entailing  any 
technological  change.  Among  them 
are  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  con- 
struction work,  which  reduced  the 
number  of  employees  without  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  measure  of 
output,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employees  "in  training" 
for  future  expansion. 

UNREALIZED    EMPLOYMENT 

If  the  material  on  total  production 
and  total  employment,  is  subjected 
to  measurement  it  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  man-years 
which  would  have  been  employed 
each  year  had  productivity  remained 
at  the  level  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding.  The  difference  between 
this  number  and  the  number  of  man- 
years  actually  employed  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "unrealized"  employ- 
ment. The  estimates  shown  in  table 
IV  indicate  the  volume  of  "unreal- 
ized" employment  as  a  proportion 
of  the  unemployed  manpower  which 
might  have  been  used  each  year  if 
productivity  had  remained  at  the 
preceding  year's  level  and  production 
had  not  been  affected  thereby.  Thus, 
had  productivity  remained  in  19x1  at 
the  level  of  19x0,  the  volume  of  out- 
put produced  in  19x1  might  have 
required  the  employment  of  a  volume 
of  additional  man-years  equal  to 
over  one-third  of  the  manpower  un- 
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employed  in  1911.  In  192.2.,  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  that  year's  unemployed 
manpower  might  have  been  used  had 
productivity  remained  at  the  1911 
level  (assuming  what  could  hardly 
have  occurred — that  production 
would  have  increased  without  the 
change  in  productivity).  In  1933 
over  13  per  cent  of  that  year's  un- 
employed manpower  might  have  been 
put  to  work  but  for  the  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity over  the  preceding  year. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  each  year's 
employment,  'unrealized"  employ- 
ment in  1933  was  virtually  the  same 
as  in  1911  and  192.1,  although  it 
constituted  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  total  unemployed  man- 
power. During  the  period  surveyed, 
except  for  the  period  after  1919, 
when  the  sharp  decline  in  output  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  increase  in 
unemployment,  "unrealized"  em- 
ployment constituted  from  one-fifth 
to  one-half  of  the  unemployed  man- 
power in  the  years  when  over-all 
productivity    increased. 

SOCIAL    ADJUSTMENTS    NECESSARY 

The  growth  in  total  output  from 
1910  to  192.9  was  not  sufficient,  in 
the  light  of  the  increased  produc- 
tivity and  the  growth  of  the  labor 
supply,  to  absorb  all  the  available 
manpower;  the  result  was  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  unemployment 
during  this  entire  period.  The  data 
examined  indicate  that,  while  the 
continued  advance  in  the  material 
well-being  of  the  country  depends 
upon  technological  progress  of  the 
country's   productive  apparatus,    we 


must  look  to  a  much  more  rapid 
expansion  of  production  than  has 
taken  place  between   1933   and    1935 


Estimates  of  i 

HE  Supply  of 

Labor  for  Hire,  Emp 

LOYED 

AND  Unemployed,  192.0-35 

Total 
for  hlrd 

Unusable 

percent 
o7  total 

AvaiUble  mao-ycars 

Total  as 
percent 
if  total 
supply 
in  1910' 

Employeti 

Unemployed 

Year 

Index « 

(1510= 

.00) 

A*  per- 
cent of 

M  per- 
cent of 
avail- 
able 
supply 
each 

iO 

^V^ 

(S) 

(6) 

(8) 

1910 

100. 0 

^■5 

98 

.00 

92- 

6 

I91I 

102..  i 

1.6 

100 

81 

74 

2-5 

I91L 

104.8 

1.6 

101 

87 

80 

11 

1915 

107.4 

1-7 

105 

101 

93 

" 

1914 

IIO.C 

1.8 

107 

lOI 

93 

13 

1915 

111. 4 

1.8 

110 

104 

96 

15 

.916 

114.8 

2--9 

III 

108 

99 

II 

1917 

117. 1 

^•9 

114 

no 

lOI 

' 

11 

1918 

119. 1 

3.0 

116 

III 

101 

n 

1919 

III. I 

3.0 

118 

116 

107 

11 

10 

1930 

111.8 

31 

110 

106 

98 

■9 

I93I 

114.1 

3-1 

111 

90 

81 

39 

3i 

1931 

115.1 

31 

111 

73 

67 

45 

1933 

116.7 

3-^ 

114 

72- 

66 

47 

1934 

118.5 

3-^ 

12-5 

79 

73 

42- 

1935 

130.1 

3-3- 

1-7 

81 

75 

41 

'Excludes  enterprisers,  self-employed,  and  unpaid 
labor  on  farms. 

-Allowance  of  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  supply 
for  sickness  and  similar  lost  time. 

^Column  CO  less  column  (3). 

^Estimated  full-time  man-year  equivalents  of  the 
average  annual  number  of  wage  and  salaried  workers 
employed.  The  adjustments  for  part-time  unemploy- 
ment were  based  on  data  from  1 1  studies  made  in  various 
cities. 

^Obtained  by  multiplying  column  (5)  In  the  per- 
centage found  for  1910  (91-9). 

'Column  C4)  less  column  (6). 

'Column  (7)  divided  by  column  (4) 

Note.— All  figures  except  columns  U)  and  (3)  have 
been  rounded  off  after  computation. 
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before  we  can  expect  a  return  either 
to  the  employment  or  to  the  unem- 
ployment levels  of  the  predepression 
period.  A  rough  calculation  indi- 
cates that,  in  order  for  unemploy- 
ment to  drop  to  the  19x9  level  by 
1957,  goods  and  services  produced 
would  have  to  reach  a  point  10  per 
cent  higher  than  that  in  1919,  even 
if  the  productivity  level  of  1935 
remained  unchanged.  Further  tech- 
nological advances  in  industries 
would  necessitate  an  even  greater 
expansion  of  production  to  restore 
predepression  unemployment  levels, 
while  a  continued  relative  growth 
of  service  activities  would  tend  to 
minimize  the  volume  of  expansion 
required.     (See  Table  V.) 

An  undetermined  but  substantial 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  in  any 
single  year  probably  consisted  of 
workers  who  had  been  displaced 
from  their  jobs  in  one  way  or  another 
by  the  employment  dislocations 
which  accompany  technological 
progress.  The  notable  expansion  in 
employment  which  took  place  be- 
tween 1910  and  1919  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
service  activities;  their  occupational 
requirements  differed  so  widely  from 
those  of  the  basic  industries  which 
registered  declines  that  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  all  the  workers  dis- 
placed from  basic  industries  obtained 
new  jobs  in  the  service  industries. 

The    outlook    for    the    immediate 


future  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
further  technological  progress  toward 
a  level  of  productivity  substantially 
higher  than  that  attained  prior  to 
1919.  The  rate  of  advance  of  course 
differs  in  different  industries,  but 
since  our  economic  system  has  not 
evinced  an  ability  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  fast  enough,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  dislocations 
occasioned  by  technological  prog- 
ress will  continue  to  present  serious 
problems  of  industrial,  economic,  and 
social  readjustment. 

The  above  extracts  omit  many  explanations 
as  to  the  sources  of  base  date^  methods  oj 
compilation,  and  precautions  necessary  in 
their  interpretation.  The  author  appears 
to  have  taken  every  means  possible  to  insure 
accuracy  in  tabulation  and  interpretation, 
to  arrive  at  a  true  picture  oj  current  and  future 
influences  on  employment. 

His  paper  is  one  of  many  most  informative 
and  interesting  discussions  on  inventions 
and  new  methods  in  the  various  fields,  agri- 
culture, mining,  transportation,  communica- 
tion, power,  metallurgy,  and  the  chemical, 
electrical  goods  and  construction  industries. 

These  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Technology  to  the  National 
Resources  Committee  entitled,  "Technological 
Trends  and  National  Policy"  (Supt.  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  )S8, 
Price  $i.oo~). 

It  is  suggested  that  all  those  interested  in 
likely  developments  in  their  own  industry, 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  report. 


Service  Organizations  Thrive  and  Prosper 
or  Go  Bankrupt,  Are  Regulated  and  Taxed 
to  Death,  According  to  Public  Reaction. 
The  Actions  of  Employees  have  much 
to    do    with    these    Possible    Outcomes. 


Personnel  Work 
and  Public  Relations 


By  John  C.  Burg 

Hotels  Sratler  Companv,  Iik 


I  KNOW  that  advertising,  publicity, 
quality,  prices,  etc.  are  essential 
parts  of  a  program  of  public  rela- 
tions, but  in  the  hotel  business  most 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  public 
comes  from  the  contacts  of  our 
guests  with  our  personnel.  If  an 
employee  is  unskilled  in  his  duties  or 
inept,  either  in  his  words  or  actions, 
when  dealing  with  a  guest,  the  guest 
will  not  only  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
service  or  response  of  that  employee, 
but  will  very  likelv  hold  it  against 
the  hotel  as  well.  And,  inasmuch 
as  the  guest's  contacts  with  employ- 
ees during  the  period  of  his  stay  are 
manifold,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
service  failures  may  have  a  decidedly 
bad  reaction. 

We  consider  therefore  that  a  well 


rounded  personnel  program  is  basic 
to  the  development  of  good  public 
relations.  In  this  we  are  in  a  similar 
position  to  department  stores,  gas, 
electric  light  and  telephone  com- 
panies, banks  and  railroads. 

Our  three  point  program  of  per- 
sonnel work  for  public  relations 
includes: 

Selection  of  public  contact  employees 
Training  of  these  employees 
Moialc  luiiKling  ami  mainrenance 

Selection 

Plans  for  the  selection  of  new 
employees  would  start  by  setting  up 
definite  standards  covering  the  four 
general  characteristics  of  personality, 
appearance,     intelligence    and     skill. 


I  So  PERSONNEL    JOURNAL 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  PERSONALITY 
When  a  department  head  is  selecting  an  employee  for  a  position,  such  as  for  a  guest-contact 
position  in  which  a  good  personality  is  an  asset,  in  addition  to  makmg  a  note  of  age,  height, 
weight  and  color,  he  will  observe  carefulh-  to  determine  if  the  applicant  has  the  following 
characteristics  and  qualifications: 

A.  General  Appearance 
I.  Physical 

a.  Regular  and  pleasing  features  (good  looks) 

b.  No  apparent  deformities 

c.  Good  posture 

d.  Teeth  apparently  in  good  condition 

e.  Apparently  in  sound  health;  energetic  and  alert 

Note:  Require  applicant  to  pass  a  physical  examination  before  he  is  hired. 

f .  Straight,  steady  eyes 

g.  A  sincere  and  pleasing  smile 

h.  No  facial  twitches  or  other  evidences  of  nervous  affliction 

i.  Pleasant  tone  of  voice;  speaks  distinctly 

j.  Good  hearing 

k.  Personal  care  and  cleanliness  (Hands,  face,  condition  of  hair,  etc.) 
1.  Clothing 

a.  Generallv  modest  but  in  good  taste 
h.  Neat  and  clean 

D.    Mental  Alertness 

I.  Carries  on  logical  conversation 
z.  Answers  questions  intelligently 

3.  Makes  clear  and  concise  statements  (does  not  ramble  conversationally) 

4.  Passed  minimum  school  requirements  successfully;  for  instance, for  certain  guest-contact 
employees,  not  less  than  high  school  graduation 

C.  Courteousness 

I.  Application,  references  and  interview  indicate  that  applicant  has  a  background,  both  at 
home  and  at  school  that  would  give  applicant  an  understanding  of  tlie  usual  forms  of 
courtesy 

i.  Shows  sincere  interest  in  what  vou  sav,  looks  vou  in  the  eve  when  talking 

D.  Good  Disposition 

I.  Shows  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness 

i.  Makes  a  good  impression  on  interviewer 

Note:  The  chances  are  that  if  you  instinctively  like  applicant,  he  will  make  a  similar 
impression  on  our  guests.  Generally,  the  good  impression  made  is  the  result  of 
appearance,  attitude,  facial  expression,  enthusiasm  of  applicant  and  what  appli- 
cant savs  or  manner  in  which  he  savs  it. 
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putting  considerable  weight  on  the 
first  three.  Recently,  in  the  process 
of  making  objective  the  general  ideas 
of  personality,  appearance  and  intel- 
ligence, I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  hotel 
department  heads  and  others  who  do 
the  hiring,  and  from  the  replies  I 
listed  some  twenty  observable  qual- 
ifications which  those  department 
heads  thought  a  hotel  guest-contact 
employee  should  have.  They  are 
included  in  the  list  shown  on  opposite 
page,  which  was  sent  in  printed  form 
to  our  department  heads  for  their  in- 
formation and  guidance. 

In  addition  to  such  a  listing,  I 
would  in  time  introduce  personality 
and  other  tests,  as  soon  as  such  tests 
were  developed  that  could  be  prac- 
tically adopted  in  a  hotel  of  the  size 
and  type  which  I  was  operating. 
In  the  meantime,  the  above  would,  I 
think,    serve   as   a   workable   guide. 

Development  of  Policy 
Before  adopting  a  plan  of  training, 
I  would  codify  the  guest  policies  of 
the  hotel.  If  a  code  of  public  service 
had  not  already  been  developed  by 
some  inspired  genius,  I  would,  with 
the  aid  of  the  employees,  develop 
such  a  code  covering  the  objectives 
and  the  basic  service  policies  of  the 
organization.  For  instance,  among 
the  objectives,  I  would  include  the 
following: 

"This  hotel  is  operated  for  the 
service  and  convenience  of  the 
public." 

"It  is  the  object  of  this  hotel  to 
give  our  guests  the  very  best  service 
in  the  world." 


And,  as  another  of  its  policies,  I 
would  include  the  following: 

"Every  guest  has  a  right  to  courte- 
ous, helpful  service  from  every 
employee." 

I  would  want  to  make  it  the  policy 
of  the  hotel  not  to  permit  a  guest  to 
leave  the  hotel  dissatisfied.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  set  up  a  system 
of  reports  and  of  procedures  that 
would  practically  guarantee  his  sat- 
isfaction. I  would  require  that  every 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  a 
guest  be  reported  in  writing  by  the 
employee  contacting  the  guest,  on  a 
form  provided  for  that  purpose. 
This  report  would  be  a  means  of  ac- 
quainting executives  of  the  hotel 
with  the  facts  so  that  they  could  take 
further  steps  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
guest  and  to  correct  the  conditions 
that  caused  the  complaint.  These 
reports,  by  the  way,  would  serve  to 
indicate  where  further  training  of 
employees  is  necessary. 

I  would  amplify  the  slogan  "The 
guest  is  always  right,"  as  follows: 
"No  employee  is  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  arguing  any  point  with  a 
guest.  He  must  adjust  the  matter  at 
once  to  the  guest's  satisfaction  or 
call  his  superior  to  adjust  it." 

Tivo  Objectives 

The  training  of  guest-contact  em- 
ployees should  be  directed  toward 
two  objectives,  and  the  content  of 
the  training  course  should  be  pre- 
pared with  those  two  objectives  in 
mind,   namely: 

I.  The  development  of  technical 
skill    in    the    handling    of   jobs.     In 
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my  attempt  to  reach  this  objective, 
I  would  introduce  a  form  of  training 
that  would  help  employees  to  speak 
and  act  with  courtesy,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  information  or  direc- 
tions or  solicit  business  with  the  most 
favorable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
customer. 

1.  The  development  of  morale  so 
that  the  relations  of  employees  with 
guests  will  not  be  colored  by  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  company  pol- 
icies, or  with  the  treatment  they  are 
receiving  from  the  hotel. 

Content  of  Training  Course 
The  content  of  training  courses 
would  cover  such  subjects  as  com- 
pany policies  in  respect  to  the  public, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
employees,  and  a  course  on  how  to 
get  along  with  people. 

In  the  preparation  of  policies  and 
of  instructional  material,  I  would 
use  the  conference  method  with 
groups  of  employees  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  duties.  I  would 
by  discussion,  develop  not  only  the 
guest  policies  of  the  hotel,  but  also 
the  practical  day  to  day  methods  by 
which  emplovees  might  express  those 
policies.  I  would,  by  conference  pro- 
cedure, have  employees  agree  upon 
the  best  methods,  words  and  phrases 
to  be  used  in  performing  their  jobs. 
Toward  this  end  I  would  sit  down 
with  each  group — doormen,  bellmen, 
room  clerks,  assistant  managers,  ele- 
vator operators,  floor  clerks,  maids, 
waiters,  waitresses,  etc. — analyze 
with  them  standard  phrases  and 
techniques    they   are   using    in    each 


situation  and  get  their  suggestions 
and  ideas  for  bettering  those  phrases. 
We  would  then  test  the  proposed 
phrases  and  techniques,  selecting  and 
adopting  those  that  stand  up.  At 
these  conferences,  I  would,  for  in- 
stance, call  special  attention  to  the 
choice  of  words  and  phrases  used, 
and  with  their  assistance  and  advice, 
devise  and  test  words  and  phrases  for 
each  standard  situation.  I  would 
then  see  that  these  were  included  in 
the  text  material  used  in  the  training 
courses. 

Words  and  phrases — the  media  for 
the  accurate  exchange  of  ideas — can 
be  inept  and  inadequate.  With  new 
employees  they  often  are.  Such  em- 
ployees may  carry  into  their  conver- 
sations with  guests  the  language  of 
the  street  rather  than  that  of  polite 
society,  with  consequent  ill-effect  on 
the  guests.  The  phrases  chosen  after 
adequate  testing,  can  be  brief,  to  the 
point,  grammatical,  and  with  a  sales 
turn  to  them  that  can  be  productive 
both  of  goodwill  and  of  additional 
revenue. 

Phrase  Making 
Take  for  instance,  the  old  phrase 
used  by  the  bellman  when  rooming  a 
guest.  In  a  conference  with  bellmen, 
we  decided  that  it  should  be  changed. 
The  bellman  use  to  say  to  the  guest, 
"Are  you  familiar  with  the  features 
of  this  hotel?" '  If  the  guest  answered 
in  the  negative,  the  bellman  would 
point  out  and  describe  the  radio  in 
the  room,  the  circulating  ice-water, 
the  servidor,  and  other  distinctive 
features. 
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The  reaction  of  the  guest  to  this 
inquiry  was  not  always  good.  First- 
time  guests  shied  away  because  they 
were  afraid  that  if  they  said  "no," 
they  would  immediately  be  subjected 
to  a  sales  solicitation.  That  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  bellman,  but 
the  words  he  used  did  not  properly 
convey  his  idea.  Therefore  a  change 
was  made. 

We  then  developed  the  phrase — 
"Have  you  been  with  us  recently, 
Mr.  Jones?"  This  sentence  had  uni- 
versality— it  fitted  all  types  of  guests 
and  the  answer  the  bellman  received 
was  a  cue  to  him.  To  the  guest  who 
was  in  the  hotel  for  the  first  time,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  features  of 
the  room.  To  others,  the  regulars 
who  already  knew  the  hotel  and  its 
features,  he  did  not.  This  avoided 
boring  regulars  by  telling  them  about 
features  which  they  had  heard  about 
previously,  and  with  which  they 
were  thoroughly  familiar. 

Not  "On  The  House" 
In  our  dining  rooms  we  wanted  to 
increase  our  dessert  sales.  Our  wait- 
ers were  saying  to  the  guest,  when 
taking  an  order  for  dinner,  "How 
would  you  like  to  have  a  dessert?" — 
or  some  other  home-made  expression. 
We  thought  that  a  better  selling 
phrase  might  be  used.  On  discussing 
it  with  our  waiters  and  waitresses, 
we  asked  them  to  test  the  sentence, 
"Would  you  like  to  have  delicious 
peach  ice  cream,  or  a  piece  of  southern 
chocolate  cake,  or  some  other  des- 
sert?" This  one  did  not  work.  One 
of  the  guests  in  our  Boston  restaurant 


responded  by  saying,  "Is  it  on  the 
house?" 

We  again  discussed  the  sentence 
with  the  employees  and  one  of  the 
waitresses  suggested  that  we  insert 
the  word  "order"  in  the  sentence. 
This  we  did,  and  the  sentence  now 
is:  "Would  you  like  to  order  our 
delicious  peach  ice  cream  or  a  piece 
of  our  southern  chocolate  cake,  or 
some  other  dessert?" 

This  worked. 

As  we  are  considering  public  rela- 
tions, you  may  also  be  interested  in 
the  content  of  a  course  on  human 
relations.  In  this  I  would  try  to 
develop  the  rules  of  conduct  by 
which  goodwill  is  promoted. 

Dale  Carnegie  Plus 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  human 
behaviors  which  would  be  discussed 
in  this  course.  You  will  note  that 
some  are  taken  from  Dale  Carnegie's 
book  which  is  still  very  popular. 
The  others  have  come  out  of  our  own 
experience  as  hotel  operators.  These 
behaviors  are  as  follows: 

Be  genuinely  interested  in  other  people. 

Smile.  "A  man  without  a  smiling  face  must  not 
open  a  shop." 

Remember  that  a  man's  name  is  to  him  the  sweetest 
and  most  important  sound  in  the  English  language. 

Be  a  good  listener.  Encourage  others  to  talk  about 
themselves.  "Many  persons  call  a  doctor  when  all  they 
want  is  an  audience. 

Talk  in  terms  of  the  other  man's  interests. 

Make  the  other  person  feel  important— and  do  it 
sincerely. 

\  cheery  "good  morning"  will  bring  a  friendly 
response  in  most  instances. 

Expressed  admiration  will  induce  a  kindly  feeling 
because  most  people  like  to  seek  the  society  of  those  who 
admire  them. 
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Making  guests  feel  comfortable  and  at  ease  quickly 
overcomes  a  natural  fear  anyone  may  have  on  entering 
a  strange  hotel  or  new  surroundings. 

Prompt  carrying  out  of  instructions  satisfies  selfish 
individuals. 

Agreement  with  opinions  convinces  patrons  of  your 
good  sense. 

Show  deference  to  a  guest  who  seems  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  self-esteem. 

To  make  people  approve  of  you,  do  the  things  they 
like. 

Be  humane  to  a  sick  person. 

Be  sincere  and  ernest  in  your  service  to  all  guests. 

I  would  attempt  at  meetings  with 
employees,  to  develop  more  such 
examples  of  behavior  out  of  cases 
submitted  by  the  employees  them- 
selves, covering  their  actual  experi- 
ences on  the  job. 

Best  results  are  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  conference  method  in  the 
process  of  training.  In  a  conference, 
not  only  are  better  phrases  and  tech- 
niques developed,  but  actual  contri- 
butions are  made  to  the  setting  up  of 
objectives  and  policies  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  method  not  only  gives 
employees  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing themselves  and  of  contributing 
to  the  spirit  and  operation  of  the 
institution,  but  tends  to  make  them 
more  interested  in  the  place  where 
they  work  and  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  and  techniques  of  their  daily 
work  with  greater  loyalty. 

Morale  Building 

The  development  of  the  morale  of 
the  organization  is  fundamental. 
Some  of  this  might  be  done  by  means 
of  departmental  meetings.     But  sat- 


isfactory employee-attitudes  rest  on 
deeper  foundations,  such  as  personal 
relationship  of  employees  to  super- 
visors, prestige  of  the  company,  its 
success,  quality  and  price  of  its 
products,  physical  setting,  conditions 
under  which  employees  work,  and 
such  items  as  enter  into  their  eco- 
nomic security. 

Toward  this  end,  I  would  inculcate 
in  department  heads,  foremen  and 
supervisors,  a  sincere  desire  to  treat 
those  under  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  want  to  be  treated, 
if  positions  were  reversed.  I  would 
frankly  recognize  the  right  of  employ- 
ees to  deal  with  management  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  on  matters 
of  wages,  working  conditions  and 
other  internal  matters  that  affect 
their  working  lives.  I  would  give 
especial  attention  to  employees' 
safety  and  to  safety  training. 

I  would  establish  free  life  insurance 
for  employees,  health  and  accident 
insurance  and  such  other  means  of 
promoting  a  feeling  of  economic 
security.  I  would  set  up  and  main- 
tain excellent  standards  in  connection 
with  the  food  served  the  employees 
and  with  the  living  conditions  of 
those  employees  who  stayed  in  the 
hotel. 

In  all  of  these  matters  I  would  try 
to  be  innocent  of  paternalism,  but 
would  realize  the  practical  value  of 
these  essential  aids  to  the  develop- 
ment of  morale  and  therefore  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  public  relations. 
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In  this  book  Dr.  Bingham  presents 
the  results  of  his  thorough  study  of 
aptitude  testing.  Avoiding,  on  the 
one  hand  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
use  of  many  tests  in  every  situation, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  disillusioned 
rejection  of  tests  entirely,  the  author 
presents  the  viewpoint  of  the  small 
but  growing  group  which  believes 
that  though  present  tests  for  apti- 
tudes are  far  from  perfect  they  do 
furnish  very  valuable  information  for 
the  counselor.  His  well  balanced 
discussion  of  aptitude  tests  in  the 
guidance  program  and  their  relation 
to  the  "world  of  work"  is  therefore, 
a  definite  and  valuable  contribution. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  orients  the  reader 
to  the  whole  problem  of  aptitudes 
and  aptitude  testing.  It  defines  and 
explains  aptitudes  and  the  theory 
of  individual  differences,  and  points 
out  many  current  fallacies.  The 
three  main  forces  operating  toward 
an  individual's  success  in  his  chosen 
work,  are  intelligence,  interest,  and 
their  relation  to  aptitudes. 

The  second  section  discusses  "The 
World  of  Work"  and  contains  a  brief 
introductory  chapter  on  occupational 
trends.     There    then    follows    a    dis- 


cussion of  a  wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions; manual  labor,  skilled  trades, 
clerical  work,  and  the  professions, 
and  current  classifications  of  these 
various  types  of  work,  and  the 
analyses  of  the  aptitudes  required. 

Available  and  proven  tests  for  each 
grade  of  each  type  of  work  are 
described  and  most  recent  experi- 
mental results  of  their  use  are  sum- 
marized. The  two  chapters  on  cler- 
ical workers  are  probably  the  best, 
due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  much 
more  experimentation  and  thought 
has  been  directed  to  this  field. 

The  third  section  on  "The  Practice 
of  Testing"  is  outstandingly  compre- 
hensive, compact,  and  clearcur.  The 
strange  looking  figures  and  letters  on 
ratings  which  often  seem  needlessly 
unrelated  and  confusing  to  the  busy 
counselor  need  no  longer  be  a  mys- 
tery. For  Dr.  Bingham's  explana- 
tion of  the  theory  of  scoring, 
evaluating,  and  validating  tests  will 
clarify  this  source  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion  which  so  often 
exists  between  counselors  and  testers 
and  which  so  often  hinders  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  tests. 

This  section  is  for  the  use  of  the 
tester    as    well.     The    general    prin- 
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ciples  involved  in  the  selection  of 
the  proper  tests,  and  their  adminis- 
tration is  reviewed  practically  and  in 
a  common  sense  manner.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  most  practiced  tester 
to  read  over  this  section  for  it  will 
enable  him  to  check  up  on  the  little 
laxities  and  biases  which  may  have 
grown  up  in  his  department. 

There  is  a  113  page  appendix. 
This  gives  current  tests  for  color 
blindness,  visual  acuity,  astigmatism, 
auditory  acuity,  manual  aptitudes, 
mechanical  aptitudes,  clerical  apti- 
tudes, intelligence,  scientific  apti- 
tudes, art  judgment,  and  interest 
schedules  and  cooperative  test  serv- 
ice. Each  test  is  fully  described 
with  specific  instructions  for  admin- 
istration, tables  of  norms,  and 
interpretations. 


The  material  in  this  book  shows  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  actual  infor- 
mation required  daily  by  vocational 
guidance  workers  and  a  direct  and 
recent  contact  with  "the  world  of 
work".  There  are  no  experimental 
untried  tests  described,  for  Dr.  Bing- 
ham has  wisely  chosen  to  include 
and  evaluate  only  tests  which  have 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  prove 
their  reliability,  their  relationship 
to  success  on  the  job  and  for  which 
norms  have  been  accumulated.  This 
approach  undoubtedly  answers  the 
greatest  need  today. 

Dr.  Bingham  has  refrained  from 
inserting  his  personal  opinion,  pre- 
ferring to  give  a  scientific  reliable 
evaluation  of  tests,  and  a  description 
of  their  proper  place  in  the  whole 
process  of  guidance. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  person- 
nel men  I  know  says  that  he  con- 
siders that  his  psychological  training 
is  the  basis  for  considerably  more 
than  half  of  his  entire  job.  If  this  is 
so,  we  should  all  know  more  about 
psychology,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  scientific  approach  to  the 
factors  which  underlie  human  be- 
havior. Dr.  Laird's  book,  "The 
Psychology  of  Selecting  Employees," 
is  a  splendid  introduction  for  em- 
ployment and  personnel  people  who 
are  not  trained  in  the  field  of 
Psychology. 

The   scope   of   the   book    is   much 


broader  than  its  title  would  indicate. 
In  general,  it  deals  with  the  nature 
of  individual  differences  and  their 
causes  and  the  application  of  this 
information  to  the  interview,  selec- 
tion and  assignment  of  employees. 
It  is  not  technically  written  and  will 
not  primarily  interest  those  who  are 
already  well  informed  in  the  field. 
Anyone  can  understand  what  Dr. 
Laird  is  saying  so  the  book  is  rec- 
ommended to  all  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  how  psychology  can  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment in  industry. 

It  is  the  kind  of  book   that  will 
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repay  several  readings  and  serves  as 
a  good  reference  guide.  It  is  a  new 
edition  of  a  book  first  issued  in  192.5 
and  now  thoroughly  re-written  with 
much  new  material  added.  Dr. 
Laird  is  generous  with  credit  to 
others  and  the  book  abounds  in 
references  which  suggest  other 
readings. 

The  author  doesn't  forget  to  stress 
the  limitations  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  psychological  instru- 
ments of  selection.  There  are  several 
chapters  that  show  how  the  psy- 
chological approach  will  improve 
our  methods  of  selection.  For  ex- 
ample: there  are  chapters  devoted  to 
letters  of  application,  employee  rat- 
ings or  otherwise  measuring  the 
success  of  employees,  and   there  are 


several  valuable  chapters  devoted 
to  the  interview,  including  one 
describing  the  new  Diagnostic  Inter- 
view Check  Sheet  developed  by 
Stevens  and  Wonderlic. 

Dr.  Laird  discusses  in  detail  many 
interesting  factors  in  human  per- 
sonality. So  often  industrial  psy- 
chologists concentrate  on  aptitudes 
and  their  discovery  by  testing  but 
neglect  temperament  which,  at  pres- 
ent, cannot  be  tested.  Dr.  Laird 
does  not  encourage  the  amateur  psy- 
chologist, but  he  does  show  the 
immense  value  that  a  qualified  psy- 
chologist can  be  in  the  personnel  and 
employment  field.  Anyone  who 
reads  this  book  will  want  to  read 
more  about  how  to  hire  better 
employees. 


INDIVIDUAL  DIAGNOSIS 

A  Manual  for  the  Employment  Office,  by  N.  W.  Morton.     Montreal,  1937- 

McGill  University.     113  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Edward  N.  Hay 


Few  public  employment  offices 
have  made  extensive  use  of  tests, 
ratings  and  other  psychological  de- 
vices as  an  aid  to  placement.  As 
Dr.  Morton  correctly  observes,  the 
increasing  importance  of  public  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  industrial 
situation  makes  it  necessary  that 
every  attention  be  given  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  methods.  The  book 
deals  with  the  use  of  psychological 
tests  in  public  placement  and  in 
public  vocational  guidance. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  mainly 
a   recital   of  techniques   and  devices 


thought  to  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, rather  than  an  account  of  how 
the  devices  are  actually  so  being  used. 
More  than  one  half  of  it  is  devoted  to 
tests  and  these  chapters  do  little 
more  than  describe  the  tests,  their 
selection,  use  and  interpretation. 
Persons  experienced  in  this  field  al- 
ready have  access  to  this  information 
in  considerably  more  detail.  On  the 
other  hand  those  not  already  ex- 
perienced cannot  profit  greatly  by 
relying  on  this  book. 

It    begins   with    an    excellent   dis- 
cussion   of  the   need   for   individual 
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diagnosis  of  job  seekers,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  for  better 
placement  by  the  public  employment 
office.  The  desirability  of  voca- 
tional guidance  is  stressed,  and  the 
need  for  substantial  funds  for  this 
purpose  is  recognized. 

There  is  a  chapter  describing  aids 
to  the  vocational  interview,  and  fol- 
lowing this,  several  chapters  dealing 
with  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitudes, 
achievement  and  personality.  The 
principal  part  of  the  book  is  given  to 
description  of  these  tests  and  their 
purposes,  with  some  attention  to 
statistical  analysis  of  test  data,  choice 


of  particular  tests,  and  interpretation 
of  test  results.  It  also  contains  some 
good  material  on  the  use  of  case 
histories,  and  a  good  index,  an  ex- 
cellent list  of  tests  and  question- 
naires, and  a  bibliography. 

Though  limited  Dr.  Morton's  book 
has  value  and  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  public  employment. 
The  progress  already  made  with  psy- 
chological tests  in  Cincinnati,  Roch- 
ester, Minnesota  and  elsewhere  gives 
hope  that  public  employment  officials 
elsewhere  will  undertake  their  study 
and  use.  Dr.  Morton's  study  should 
aid   in   this  development. 
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Conference  Keynote 

IT  IS  commonplace  to  stress  the  natural  physical  assets  of  America  and  it  has  also 
become  commonplace  to  stress  the  enormous  human  energy  and  resourcefulness 
that  has  made  possible  the  exploitation  of  our  physical  resources.  But  there  is 
one  resource  that  has  been  too  little  exploited  and  indeed  almost  forgotten.  That  re- 
source is  our  democratic  spirit.  With  all  the  surface  bitterness  that  runs  through  our 
life,  this  democratic  spirit  unites  us  all.  There  is  a  jaunty  good  nature — a  camaraderie 
— that  is  imbedded  in  the  nature  of  all  of  us,  from  taxicab  driver  to  investment  banker. 
For  though  we  forget  it  from  time  to  time,  the  outstanding  genius  of  this  country  is 
that  we  have  liquidated  the  caste  system  which  underlies  the  social  fabric  of  all  Europe 
and  Asia.  That  this  is  no  wishful  thinking,  no  mere  theoretical  ideal,  no  bombastic 
Fourth  of  July  rhetoric,  is  proven  by  the  observations  of  open-minded  unprejudiced 
observers  who  have  come  closely  in  touch  with  our  industrial  as  well  as  our  social  life. 

Democratic  Spirit  Real 

Such  men  as  Dubreuil,  the  French  labor  executive  and  student,  who  came  to  this 
country  a  few  years  ago  and  lived  closely  within  our  industrial  system,  have  testified  to 
their  amazement  at  our  lack  of  a  caste  spirit.  They  had  thought  that  the  claim  that 
we  had  no  caste  spirit  in  America  was  merely  a  political  pretension  and  an  aspiration. 
But  they  found  imbedded  in  the  spirit  of  industrial  worker  and  industrial  executive 
among  whom  they  lived  in  this  country  this  profound  difference  in  social  attitude  from 
the  European  and  Asiatic  attitude. 

I  have  said  that  Europeans  have  been  amazed  at  the  comparatively  democratic  spirit 
existing  here  between  executives  and  men.  Well,  there  is  not  always  enough  of  this 
spirit.   Too  often  the  autocratic,  dictatorial  attitude  has  prevailed. 

I  could  give  you  instance  after  instance  of  foremen  and  lower  executives  who  had 
to  be  displaced  for  lack  of  this  spirit, — men  who  were  technically  competent.  I  know 
of  more  important  executives  who  have  been  displaced  because  though  technically 
excellent  production  men  they  insisted  upon  being  stiff  martinets  instead  of  democratic 
leaders. 

Good  Nature  in  Business 
What  executives  must  do  is  not  to  keep  their  good  nature,  their  natural  American 
humanitarian  spirit,  in  an  air-tight  compartment  for  their  social  life  only,  but  must 
carry  it  over  into  their  industrial  activity.  It  must  be  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  their 
industrial  relations  programs. 


Many  have  stressed  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  executives  who  lead  these  programs, 
of  scrapping  any  economic  prejudices  that  they  may  have  and  bringing  into  the 
program  rather  this  social,  humane  good  nature  with  which  they  approach  their  other 
activities.  Whether  you  are  an  executive  handling  a  training  school  of  workmen,  lead- 
ing a  foremen's  course,  contacting  with  a  union  committee,  training  apprentices  or 
skilled  workmen,  discussing  job  difficulties  with  an  awkward  or  difficult  workman, 
this  is  the  sort  of  spirit  that  should  guide  your  attitude. 

I  hope  no  executive  here  will  get  the  idea  that  this  policy  of  democratic  understand- 
ing is  some  impractical  ideal  advanced  by  gushy  social  workers.  A  diplomatic,  demo- 
cratic attitude  on  the  part  of  an  executive  has  become  a  real  business  asset.  An  indus- 
trial executive  just  can't  afford  to  be  without  it  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  success  in  the 
position  that  he  occupies. 

In  industry  the  democratic  non-class  attitude  pays.   It  is  good  business. 

Sam    a.    Lewisohn. 


In  Meeting  Demands  of  Workers  a  Fore- 
man Problem  Has  Developed.  He  Must 
be  Reinstated  as  Management's  First  Line 
Representative  With  a  Set  Relation  to 
Workers,  Union  Representatives,  and  Per- 
sonnel Men. 


Give  Foremen 
A  Chance 


By  Paul  Pigors 

Graduate  School  of  Business  .\dmi 
Harvard  University 


THE  relations  between  foremen  and 
workers  are  affected  by  the  type  of 
company  organization  in  which  they 
occur.  They  w'ill  be  discussed  in  three 
kinds  of  organizational  setting:  1.  line 
organization;  2.  staff  and  line  organiza- 
tion; and  3.  staff  and  line  organization 
dealing  with  an  outside  union.  These  rep- 
resent an  historical  development,  although 
today  there  may  be  found  many  concerns 
which  function  under  any  one  of  these 
systems. 

When  Foreman  Was  Boss- 
Line  organization  characterized  indus- 
try during  the  last  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  was  noted  for  its  rigidity  of  con- 
trol. Authority  was  delegated  down  the 
line  and  the  foreman  in  his  department 
was  in  charge  of  all  management  func- 


tions. He  was  not  only  responsible  for 
quantity  and  quality  of  production,  but  he 
handled  all  labor  relations  as  well.  He 
hired  men,  assumed  responsibility  for  their 
training,  wage  payment,  promotion,  lay- 
off and  discharge.  He  was  the  "key-man" 
of  industry. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  kind  of 
organization  that  there  was  only  one 
formal  avenue  of  communication  between 
management  and  workers.  All  orders 
came  down  from  the  top  and  reports  and 
information,  as  well  as  complaints,  were 
expected  to  circulate  up  along  the  same 
channel.  This  placed  the  foreman  in  com- 
plete authority  over  his  subordinates.  He 
was  the  "boss". 

The  worker  was  in  a  terminal  position. 
All  lines  of  activity  which  were  set  in 
motion   from   the   top   ended   with   him. 
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There  was  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
him  to  initiate  action  and  all  his  satisfac- 
tions depended  largely  on  the  foreman's 
personality  and  the  foreman's  relation  to 
top  management. 

Relatiotis  Exfye»/e 

For  it  is  a  commonplace  of  social 
organization  that  in  an  unmodified  hier- 
archical system  of  the  line  type,  all  rela- 
tionships at  the  lower  level  of  the  social 
system  tend  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
top.  So  relationships  between  foreman 
and  workers  tended  toward  two  extremes. 
On  one  hand  there  were  many  instances 
of  great  personal  loyalty  and  devotion;  on 
the  other,  especially  with  the  introduction 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  there  appeared  a 
widening  gap  of  antagonism  and  misun- 
derstanding. 

When  the  worker  registered  a  com- 
plaint, he  depended  on  the  foreman  for  a 
satisfactory  hearing.  If  the  foreman  ig- 
nored the  complaint  there  was  practically 
no  other  way  in  which  the  worker  could 
make  himself  heard.  Even  if  he  was  able 
to  reach  the  Superintendent,  the  latter, 
for  the  sake  of  morale  and  discipline,  of- 
ten had  to  support  his  foreman. 

This  resulted  in  a  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  to  feel  themselves 
in  the  opposite  camp  from  management 
and  to  protect  their  interests  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  The  following 
IS  a  typical  case: 

A  Dinner  Pad  of  Scrap 

A  manufacturing  company  was   faced 

with   an    excessive   amount   of   defective 

material.   At  first   the   foreman   tried   to 

remedy  the  situation  by  firing  anyone  who 


was  found  to  be  responsible  for  spoiled 
work.  This  added  to  an  already  excessive 
labor  turnover  and  increased  cost  without 
materially  improving  the  situation.  Man- 
agement then  decided  to  charge  each 
worker  for  the  defective  work  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  The  cost  of  scrap  was 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  man's  pay  in  weekly 
installments.  Usually  this  happened  only 
once.  For,  once  a  worker  had  been  penal- 
ized, he  protected  his  earnings  by  hiding 
defective  work. 

It  is  a  legend  in  this  particular  firm  that 
at  one  time  guards  stopped  the  men  as 
they  were  leaving  the  plant  and  subjected 
each  one  to  a  search.  As  lines  were 
formed,  and  as  soon  as  the  workers  real- 
ized what  was  happening,  they  rid  their 
dinner  pails  and  their  pockets  of  any  in- 
criminating evidence.  The  next  day  a  large 
packing  case  was  filled  with  defective 
parts  that  were  picked  up  in  the  yard. 
This  episode  opened  management's  eyes 
and  also  helped  to  account  for  the  large 
annual  inventory  loss  that  the  company 
had  been  sustaining. 

The  weaknesses  of  line  organization  be- 
came particularly  marked  with  large  scale 
production.  With  the  introduction  of  au- 
tomatic machines  and  assembly  lines  the 
bulk  of  labor  was  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled men  and  women.  These  were 
doubly  handicapped,  first  by  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  voicing  their  grievances  and 
secondly,  by  an  inability  to  express  them 
selves.  This  led  to  much  labor  unrest 
There  were  also   managerial  difficulties 

So,  as  companies  grew  in  size  and  com 
plexity,  line  organization  became  un 
wieldy.  There  was  a  lack  of  co-ordination 
between    diff'erent    functions,    and    major 
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executives,  as  well  as  department  heads, 
were  unable  to  obtain  the  information  on 
which  general  business  policies  and  their 
sound  administration  depended.  The 
second  kind  of  organization — staff  and 
line — was  devised  to  meet  these  difficul- 
ties. 

Staff  AL71!  Intervenes 

In  strategic  positions  of  company  organ- 
ization, staff  members  were  placed  to  act 
in  an  "advisory"  capacity  to  line  super- 
visors. This  is  the  essence  of  line  and  staff 
organization  and  implies  a  functionaliza- 
tion  of  the  foreman's  duties.  He  was  still 
held  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  oper- 
ation of  his  department,  but  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  he  had  to  co-ordinate 
his  activities  with  the  efforts  of  such  staff 
specialists  as:  cost  accountants,  production 
men,  time  and  motion  study  men,  in- 
spectors, the  safety  engineer,  the  employ- 
ment manager,  and  the  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  Complete  analysis  of 
this  kind  of  organizational  set-up  would 
call  for  a  study  of  all  these  complicating 
relationships.  In  the  following,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  the  foreman's  relation  to 
the  industrial  relations  supervisor. 

Line  and  staff  organization  immediate- 
ly provided  another  avenue  of  communi- 
cation between  the  workers  and  manage- 
ment. If  the  worker  had  a  grievance  and 
found  that  he  did  not  get  satisfaction 
from  his  foreman  he  could  register  his 
complaint  with  the  industrial  relations  de- 
partment. The  following  routine  problem 
shows  how  the  industrial  relations  super- 
visor entered  the  picture. 


Rigid  Budget  Grievance  Adjusted 

A  punch  press  operator  working  on  in- 
centive, found  that  his  machine  needed  to 
be  repaired.  There  was  no  serious  defect, 
but  instead  of  being  able  to  run  off  a 
large  quantity  of  work  without  interrup- 
tions, he  found  that  periodically  the  die 
had  to  be  re-adjusted  in  order  to  turn  out 
perfect  work.  This  cut  down  his  earning 
capacity,  so  he  complained  to  the  line- 
man who,  in  turn,  notified  the  foreman. 

It  so  happened  this  particular  week  that 
the  foreman's  machine  maintenance  ac- 
count was  running  into  the  red.  For  this 
reason  he  felt  unable  to  make  immediate 
repairs  and  merely  instructed  the  worker 
to  be  more  careful.  By  exercising  greater 
care,  the  worker  could,  in  fact,  make  the 
old  machine  do,  but  only  with  a  decrease 
of  production.  Instead  of  making  125%, 
he  made  only  100%.  This  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  foreman  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  machines  100%  effi- 
cient. But  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
worker  who  was  accustomed  to  earn 
125%. 

At  first  the  worker  was  a  little  more 
careful;  then  he  tried  to  make  up  his  lost 
production  and  turned  out  an  excessive 
amount  of  scrap.  This  expenditure  in- 
creased the  foreman's  defective  material 
account  and  he  relieved  his  annoyance  by 
"bawling  out"  the  worker.  Several  days 
later  he  fired  him.  The  aggrieved  worker 
brought  his  case  to  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department.  The  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial relations  investigated  the  case 
and  found  work  for  the  man  in  another 
department.  Then,  budget  or  no  budget, 
he   advised   the   foreman   to   make   such 
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adjustments  as  to  prevent  this  type  of 
difficulty. 

One  could  cite  numerous  cases  of  this 
kind  where  there  is  an  inherent  conflict 
between  the  short-run  point  of  view  of 
cost  and  the  long-run  point  of  view  of 
preventive  management.  In  situations  of 
this  sort,  the  foreman  is  in  an  equivocal 
position  which  is  a  constant  threat  to  his 
prestige.  He  is  subjected  to  two  lines  of 
control  which  at  times  are  difficult  to 
harmonize  and  which  result  in  an  appar- 
ent division  of  authority. 

On  one  hand,  the  foreman's  efficiency 
is  constantly  checked  in  terms  of  line 
authority  and  budget  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  management,  interested  in 
promoting  satisfactory  labor  relations 
through  such  staff  activities  as  industrial 
relations,  employment  management  and 
safety  engineering,  tests  the  foreman's 
quality  as  a  leader  of  men. 

Lung  and  Short  Run  Viewpoints 

Cost  control  is  a  daily  routine  and 
therefore,  the  foreman  tends  to  stress  this 
short  run  and  technical  side  of  his  work. 
■When  he  does  look  upon  his  depart- 
mental activities  from  the  long-run  point 
of  view  of  "preventive  management",  ed- 
ucation, and  labor  relations,  he  instantly 
comes  up  against  the  limits  of  his  weekly 
budget  and  production  demands.  But 
when  the  workers  complain  and  when 
staff  members  are  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture, problems  are  solved  in  terms  of 
long-run  considerations. 

Unfortunately  the  foreman,  having 
been  unable  to  solve  the  problem  himself, 
has  by  this  time  lost  considerable  prestige. 
Many    unthinking    foremen    develop    the 


attitude  that  the  supervisor  of  industrial 
relations  is  actually  in  charge  of  labor 
relations.  They  say  in  effect,  "It  is  up  to 
the  industrial  relations  department  to  take 
care  of  all  labor  problems".  Having 
reached  this  conclusion,  they  feel  released 
from  the  responsibility  of  handling  em- 
ployee grievances. 

As  a  result,  in  some  companies,  the  in- 
dustrial relations  department  gradually 
becomes  a  clearing  house  for  labor  rela- 
tions problems.  The  supervisor  of  indus- 
trial relations,  as  well  as  the  employment 
manager,  instead  of  acting  in  a  purely 
advisory  capacity,  indirectly  exercise  more 
and  more  administrative  control.  This 
tended  to  blur  their  natural  function.  In- 
stead of  furnishing  information  and  aid- 
ing in  the  co-ordination  and  interpreta- 
tion of  management  policy,  they  become 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  small  daily  problems. 

\X' hen  Union  Comes  on  Sce)ie 

When  an  outside  union  enters  the  pic- 
ture, the  worker  is  not  only  provided  with 
other  avenues  of  communication  to  man- 
agement, but  is  also  furnished  a  repre- 
sentative present  in  the  shop  whose  func- 
tion is  to  protect  his  interest. 

The  presence  of  the  union  representa- 
tive accentuates  the  difference  between 
production  and  labor  problems.  The  pro- 
cedure of  handling  routine  problems  such 
as  the  allocation  of  work,  supply  of  ma- 
terials, functioning  of  machines,  tools 
and  fixtures,  etc.,  continues  to  remain  pri- 
marily a  line  function  and  is  settled  be- 
tween the  worker,  line-man  and  foreman. 

But  every  routine  problem  has  its  hu- 
man implications  and  contains  the  germ 
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of  a  grievance.  The  foreman  may  attempt 
to  settle  any  so-called  grievance  on  the 
spot  or  ask  for  time  to  investigate  condi- 
tions. According  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem  he  may  promise  to  give  an  an- 
swer within  6,  12  or  24  hours.  But,  he 
may  be  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer or  find  it  convenient  to  "forget"  the 
problem  and  hope  that  it  will  solve  itself. 
In  that  case  a  dissatisfied  worker  will  go 
to  the  union  representative  who  then  goes 
to  the  supervisor  of  industrial  relations 
and  registers  a  complaint. 

The  industrial  relations  supervisor  in- 
vestigates, and  acts  as  a  mediator  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  a  settlement.  If 
this  proves  unsatisfactory  to  the  worker 
and  his  representative,  the  latter  may  re- 
port the  case  to  the  business  agent  or 
president  of  the  union.  These  officials 
then  use  their  judgment  and  take  the  case 
up  with  management  through  the  indus- 
trial relations  department  or  directly,  or 
perhaps  decide  that  it  should  be  dropped. 

The  following  case  describes  an  attempt 
to  bring  back  work  which  management 
had  sent  outside.  It  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  trace  the  complexity  of  rela- 
tionships involved  and  their  effects  on  the 
relationship  between  foreman  and  worker. 

A  C.ise  Study 

In  designing  a  new  product,  a  manu- 
facturmg  engineer  compared  inside  and 
outside  cost  on  a  certain  item  and  finding 
that  part  (x)  could  be  purchased  more 
cheaply  from  an  outside  supplier,  marked 
the  blue  print,  "Buy  outside".  To  the 
workers  in  the  company's  punch  press  de- 
partment this  meant  the  loss  of  an  order 
for  about  400,000  pieces  per  year,  and  in 


conjunction  with  some  other  similar 
losses,  would  result  in  lay-offs.  Some  of 
the  workers  in  handling  blue  prints  no- 
ticed what  kinds  of  work  were  to  be  sent 
outside  and  complained. 

They  protested  that  instead  of  their  be- 
ing laid  off,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
bring  back  some  of  the  items  that  were 
to  be  sent  outside.  They  first  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  foreman, 
who  promised  to  consult  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  feeder  section.  The  question 
was  discussed  from  a  cost  angle.  The  out- 
side supplier  could  furnish  the  item  at  7 
cents  per  piece,  while  the  inside  factory 
cost  was  10  cents  per  piece.  It  was  decided 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  work 
could  not  be  brought  back. 

The  workers  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  decision  and  urged  their  representa- 
tive to  follow  up  the  question.  The  repre- 
sentative interviewed  the  foreman  and 
received  the  same  answer.  He  then  talked 
to  the  supervisor  of  industrial  relations 
and  argued  that  his  section  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  work  sent 
outside  and  see  what  could  be  done  to 
bring  it  back. 

Personnel  ALvi  Aids  Solution 

The  industrial  relations  supervisor  inves- 
tigated the  problem  by  interviewing  the 
various  department  heads  concerned.  He 
also  arranged  a  meeting  between  the  union 
representative,  the  president  of  the  union, 
the  division  superintendent,  department 
foreman,  and  the  supervisor  of  time  and 
motion  study.  In  the  course  of  discussion, 
the  time  study  man  suggested  that  possibly 
the  increased  cost  in  manufacturing  part 
(x)    w^as   the   result   of   a    "loose"    time 
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Study.  The  union  representative  volun- 
teered to  talk  to  the  vsrorkers  in  his  section 
and  see  whether  he  could  secure  their  co- 
operation in  making  another  time  study. 
This  was  done,  with  the  result  that  inside 
factory  cost  on  part  (x)  was  reduced  to 
yl/^  cents  per  piece. 

The  president  of  the  union  brought  the 
whole  question  of  sending  work  outside 
to  the  attention  of  the  works  manager. 
This  action  resulted  not  only  in  the  re- 
taining of  this  work  but  in  the  setting  up 
of  a  definite  procedure  to  review  all  work 
to  be  sent  outside,  in  order  to  make  a 
co-operative  effort  to  bring  down  exces- 
sive factory  cost,  permit  work  to  remain 
in  the  plant  and  increase  the  opportunity 
for  employment.  Though  this  result  was 
satisfactory,  where  did  it  leave  the  fore- 


Co-operatlon  Through  Education 

Another  case  has  reference  to  the  prob- 
lem of  defective  work.  One  company, 
manufacturing  a  style  product  for  the  con- 
sumers' market,  experienced  difficulties  in 
keeping  down  the  number  of  "seconds". 
It  was  finally  decided  to  handle  this  situ- 
ation as  an  industrial  relations  problem 
and  to  inaugurate  an  extensive  educa- 
tional campaign  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
co-operation  between  management,  work- 
ers, and  the  union. 

General,  divisional,  and  sectional  meet- 
ings were  held  and  a  system  of  com- 
mittees set  up,  to  work  out  and  put  into 
practice  a  unified  plan  of  attack.  The  cam- 
paign met  with  popular  response  and 
produced  satisfactory  results.  But  the  fore- 
man was  at  times  placed   in  a  difficult 


position.  The  procedure  adopted  in  sec- 
tion meetings  was  to  focus  attention  on 
those  stages  of  the  production  process  at 
which  an  excessive  quantity  of  defective 
work  appeared.  All  parties  concerned  met 
together  and  discussed  from  all  angles  the 
lay-out  of  this  particular  job  or  jobs.  It 
was  found  that  many  conditions  could 
be  blamed  for  the  defective  work:  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  workers,  old 
and  worn  machines,  jigs  and  fixtures  that 
were  out  of  line,  insufficient  instruction 
to  operators,  unsatisfactory  handling  of 
sub-assembly  material  between  stations, 
and  inadequate  co-operation  between 
feeder  and  assembly  sections. 

Showing  Up  the  For  en/ an 

In  the  course  of  such  meetings,  union 
representatives  frequently  delighted  in 
"showing  up  the  foreman"  by  pointing 
out  that  some  particular  condition  had 
been  called  to  the  foreman's  attention  be- 
fore but  that  he  had  taken  no  action. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  relationship  between  the  fore- 
man and  the  workers?  No  matter  how 
beneficial  the  end  result,  in  each  case  the 
workers  were  left  with  the  impression  that 
not  the  foreman,  but  union  officials  and 
the  "front  office"  were  to  be  credited  with 
satisfactory  accomplishment.  They  tended 
to  identify  the  foreman  with  routine  pro- 
duction problems  only  and  came  to  feel 
that  complaints  and  personnel  difficulties 
could  best  be  handled  through  other  chan- 
nels. 

Many  foremen  resent  their  lack  of  au- 
thority in  handling  broad  labor  relations 
problems.  They  feel  that  they  are  left  in 
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the  intolerable  position  of  retaining  all 
their  former  responsibility  while  having 
less  and  less  of  their  former  authority. 
Typical  expressions  of  their  discourage- 
ment are:  "We  are  nothing  any  more.  If 
we  don't  get  licked  by  the  representative, 
we  get  hauled  to  the  office  and  get  licked 
there.  What's  the  use.?  We  might  just  as 
well  sit  down  and  say,  'Sure',  to  every- 
thing they  say."  A  slight  variation  of  the 
same  attitude  is:  "We  are  being  kicked 
around  by  everybody,  the  union  represent- 
atives and  by  management.  We  are  noth- 
ing but  errand  boys  getting  information 
and  handing  in  reports.  We  are  the  goats 
of  every  new  experiment." 

Timid  foremen  feel  particularly  help- 
less in  their  predicament.  When  they  find 
themselves  in  "hot  water"  they  hesitate  to 
go  to  the  general  foreman  or  the  division 


superintendent  for  fear  of  giving  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  unable  to  handle 
their  job. 

For €771  an  to  Be  Re 271  state d 
Such  situations  illustrate  very  well  tlie 
complexity  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front management  when  dealing  with 
foreman-worker  relationships.  In  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  workers,  management 
has  created  new  problems  for  the  fore- 
man, the  solution  of  which  is  one  of  the 
next  important  steps  to  be  taken.  Leading 
executives  are  fully  aware  of  this  and  are 
seeking  for  measures  which  will  enable 
the  foreman  to  re-assume  his  essential 
function  as  first  line  representative  of  man- 
agement, but  with  new  relationships  also 
to  the  industrial  relations  department  and 
the  workers'  organization. 


While  an  Unemployed  Man  Is  Not  Respon- 
sible for  Locating  a  Job,  He  Must  Accept 
Suitable  Work  When  It  is  Offered  to  Him. 


Determining  A 
Suitable  Job 


By  Collis  Stocking 

Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Research 
Social  Security  Board 


IF  A  WORKER  IS  unemployed  and  a  suit- 
able job  IS  available  he  must  accept 
employment  or  else  be  adjudged 
neither  involuntarily  nor  genuinely  unem- 
ployed. If  he  refuses  he  will  be  deprived 
of  benefit  rights  in  order  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funds  may  be  con- 
served and  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  accumulated. 
But  he  is  also  protected  against  the  threat 
of  the  withholding  of  benefits  being  used 
as  a  club  to  force  him  to  accept  employ- 
ment conditions  clearly  inimical  to  his 
interest  and  welfare. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws  that  renders  the 
worker  primarily  responsible  for  finding 
work  for  himself  and  his  benefits  may  not 
be  withheld  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  Locating 
the  job  is  the  responsibility  of  a  greatly 
expended  employment  service  which  is  an 


integral  part  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system. 

In  the  early  Twenties  Great  Britain  did 
attempt  to  shift  the  burden  for  looking 
for  work  to  the  unemployed  worker.  The 
British  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  that  a  worker  be  dis- 
qualified for  receipt  of  benefits  unless  he 
was  "genuinely  seeking  work  and  unable 
to  obtain  suitable  employment."  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  operation  of  this  provi- 
sion soon  became  quite  general. 

Employers  complained  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  constant  visits  of  workers 
who  wanted  signature  on  cards  indicating 
they  had  applied  for  work.  Claimants  who 
had  appeared  before  Courts  of  Referees 
complained  of  being  harassed  by  cross- 
examination  regarding  their  activities  in 
searching  for  work.  Employment  exchange 
managers  complained  that  workers  were 
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being  forced  to  use  other  methods  of  find- 
ing work  than  the  exchanges,  which  im- 
phed  that  the  exchanges  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  In  1929,  a  Parh- 
amentary  Committee  recommended  that 
this  provision  be  repealed,  and  it  was 
abolished  early  in  1930. 

While  an  unemployed  worker  is  not 
responsible  for  locating  a  job,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  accepting  suitable  work  when  it 
is  offered  to  him;  only  then  if  he  refuses 
may  penalties  be  invoked. 

How  Suitable  Job  Selected 

An  unemployed  worker  in  order  to 
make  a  claim  for  benefits  must  present 
himself  at  a  state  office.  Then  in  order 
that  he  may  be  properly  classified  with 
relation  to  job  opportunities,  an  inter- 
viewer will  secure  such  information  as  the 
applicant's  age,  color,  sex,  occupation, 
and  the  industries  in  which  he  has  had 
experience.  Sooner  or  later  the  applicant 
will  be  referred  to  a  job  which  in  the 
placement  officer's  opinion  constitutes 
suitable  employment.  The  worker  will 
then  go  to  the  employment  office  of  the 
employing  establishment  and  if  the  em- 
ployment manager  decides  that  his  quali- 
fications are  satisfactory  the  worker  will 
report  for  work  as  instructed. 

If  a  worker  refuses  a  job  which  the 
placement ,  officer  regards  as  suitable  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  he  will  refer  the 
case  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
deputy  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
penalties  for  refusal  to  accept  employ- 
ment be  invoked  against  the  worker  who 
is  a  benefit  claimant.  It  is  then  up  to  the 
deputy  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  work- 
er's benefit  rights  shall   be  cancelled  or 


postponed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  The  deputy  is  obliged  to  weigh 
the  evidence  carefully  for  the  mere  fact 
that  a  case  has  reached  him  for  decision 
is  generally  prima  facie  evidence  that  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  dispute. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  the  worker  desires  a  job.  To  be 
eligible  for  benefits  he  must  have  been 
employed  in  the  past,  and  in  all  except 
one  State  he  must  have  lost  employment 
involuntarily.  Presumptive  evidence  is  in 
his  favor.  However,  the  employment  serv- 
ice is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  employers, 
and  may  be  expected  to  accept  some  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  preliminary 
selection  of  jobs  to  be  filled  in  accordance 
to  the  worker's  past  experience  and  quali- 
fications. 

If  the  unemployment  compensation 
deputy  arrives  at  a  final  decision  which  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  claimant  the  latter 
may  carry  the  case  to  an  appeals  tribunal 
and  the  deputy's  decision  may  be  reversed. 
The  deputy  in  order  to  avoid  a  reputation 
for  deciding  wrongly  will  not  dismiss  his 
responsibilities  lightly. 

Individual  Factors  in  Suitability 

Many  of  the  factors  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  suitability 
of  a  particular  job  are  stated  only  in 
broad  general  terms.  Not  infrequently  the 
consideration  of  one  implies  a  contempla- 
tion of  all  others.  For  the  purposes  of 
discussion  I  have  divided  the  factors  into 
two  groups. 

The  factors  in  one  group  are  primarily 
concerned   with    the   personal    conditions 
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of  the  worker  in  relation  to  the  job  op- 
portunity. The  decisions  resulting  from  a 
consideration  of  these  factors  will  have 
only  limited  applicability  in  relation  to 
each  individual.  In  this  group  of  factors 
are  the  degree  of  risk  to  health,  safety, 
and  morals,  the  physical  fitness  and  prior 
training  of  the  individual,  his  experience 
and  prior  earnings,  length  of  unemploy- 
ment, prospects  of  securing  local  work, 
and  distance  of  available  work. 

The  degree  of  risk  to  health  involved 
in  any  job  will  depend  among  other  things 
on  the  personal  state  of  the  individual. 
What  might  jeopardize  the  health  of  one 
person  might  not  entail  any  danger  to  the 
health  of  another.  Or  what  might  be  per- 
fectly suitable  for  a  person  at  one  time 
might  be  wholly  unsuitable  at  another, 
because  of  the  onset  of  old  age,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  infirmity,  etc.,  even 
though  the  worker  may  be  able  to  engage 
in  certain  types  of  work. 

The  question  of  safety  may  be  either 
a  general  condition  of  an  industry  or  it 
may  be  related  to  the  peculiar  qualities  or 
the  degree  of  skill  of  the  individual.  In 
construction  work  an  individual  may  be 
entirely  competent  as  a  ground  worker 
and  suffer  from  vertigo  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tempts to  work  at  higher  levels.  A  man 
might  be  very  dexterous  in  performing 
assembly  line  work  and  wholly  unsuited 
for  working  at  a  cutting  machine. 

Barmaid's  Job  Not  for  W.C.T.U.  Leader 

The  problem  of  the  degree  of  risk  in- 
volved to  morals  will  occur  in  connection 
with  matters  of  age,  sex,  and  personal 
convictions.  The  problem  is  not  likely  to 
arise  frequently  and  should  not  cause  any 


considerable  trouble.  One  would  hardly 
expect  a  W.C.T.U.  leader  to  be  urged,  or 
being  urged,  forced  to  accept,  a  job  as  a 
barmaid  at  the  pain  of  losing  right  to 
benefits. 

The  question  of  physical  fitness,  prior 
training,  and  experience  is  not  so  likely 
to  arise  in  connection  with  jobs  offered  in 
the  same  occupation  in  which  the  worker 
has  been  previously  employed.  These  fac- 
tors may  become  important,  however, 
when  the  job  offered  is  in  a  different  oc- 
cupation from  the  one  to  which  the 
worker  is  accustomed.  If  the  worker  has 
lost  employment  in  a  declining  industry 
and  is  offered  employment  in  a  new  field 
in  which  some  of  his  acquired  skill  and 
experience  may  be  used  to  advantage  the 
offer  of  such  employment  will  in  most 
cases  be  regarded  as  suitable  not  only  by 
the  placement  officer  but  by  the  worker 
as  well. 

Change  of  Occupat'iofi 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  worker  has 
more  at  stake  in  transferring  to  a  new 
occupation  than  when  he  is  merely  trans- 
ferring from  one  employer  to  another. 
For  example,  the  loss  of  a  worker's  pros- 
pects for  finding  employment  in  his  usual 
occupation  may  be  involved.  If  acceptance 
of  temporary  employment  in  another  oc- 
cupation would  result  in  the  loss  of  a 
job  opportunity  in  a  worker's  usual  occu- 
pation, the  worker  may  be  justified  in  re- 
fusing the  job. 

Similarly,  the  worker  might  be  justified 
in  refusing  to  accept  a  job  in  another  oc- 
cupation that  promises  to  be  of  reasonably 
long  duration  if  by  accepting  such  a  job 
he   jeopardizes    his   opportunities    in    the 
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future  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  ac- 
quired his  skill.  For  example,  heavy  man- 
ual work  is  unsuitable  for  a  worker  who 
customarily  operates  delicate  machinery 
or  is  engaged  in  other  types  of  work 
where  nicety  and  precision  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

The  question  of  the  worker's  prior  earn- 
ings is  not  likely  to  cause  any  great  diffi- 
culty so  long  as  the  job  offered  is  in  his 
customary  occupation.  If  wages  are  gen- 
erally declining,  wages  lower  than  the 
worker's  prior  earnings  may  be  offered  so 
long  as  they  are  not  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  in  the  community.  If 
the  job  offered  is  in  a  different  occupation, 
the  problem  is  more  difficult.  In  such 
cases  the  worker  has  every  reason  to  in- 
sist that  the  prospective  earnings  shall  not 
be  substantially  lower  than  those  which  he 
has  enjoyed  in  his  usual  occupation. 

Length  of  Unemployment 

The  consideration  of  the  length  of  un- 
employment of  the  worker  is  a  concept 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain.  There  with  extended  assistance  a 
worker  may  receive  benefits  over  a  period 
of  several  years  so  that  the  length  of  un- 
employment is  sometimes  an  important 
test  of  suitability.  Since  the  benefit  period 
in  case  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  in  most  cases  to 
16  weeks,  the  length  of  unemployment  is 
not  likely  to  be  considered  seriously  in 
connection  with  the  suitability  of  employ- 
ment offered  to  a  totally  unemployed 
worker. 

The  situation  is  a  little  different  in  the 
case  of  partial  unemployment  where  ben- 


efit rights  continue  to  accrue  at  the  same 
time  benefits  are  being  paid.  If  full  time 
jobs  are  available  there  may  be  some  limit 
to  the  amount  of  time  administrators  will 
be  willing  to  permit  a  worker  to  refuse 
full  time  employment  as  being  unsuitable 
without  losing  benefit  rights. 

The  prospect  of  securing  local  work 
and  the  distance  of  available  work  may 
be  more  frequently  considered  than  the 
length  of  unemployment.  Sometimes 
plants  of  a  single  industry  town  are  per- 
manently closed,  leaving  the  workers  in 
the  community  without  any  prospects  of 
securing  local  work.  In  such  cases  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  the  unemployed 
worker  to  accept  a  job  in  some  other 
community. 

If  the  worker  proposes  to  remain  a  part 
of  the  labor  market  he  will  have  to  even- 
tually seek  work  elsewhere  and  if  jobs  are 
available  in  neighboring  communities  the 
reasons  for  postponing  the  shift  are  less 
compelling  after  the  hope  of  local  em- 
ployment has  been  eliminated.  If  the  job 
opportunity  is  at  some  distant  point  or 
in  another  State,  the  problem  is  more 
complicated.  At  present  there  is  no  full 
reciprocity  among  States  so  that  if  a 
worker  moves  across  the  State  line  he  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  his  accumulated  benefit 
rights.  Until  this  situation  changes,  work- 
ers may  be  expected  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  transferring  from  one  State  to 
another. 

Decisions  arrived  at  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  the  job  in  most  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned  thus  far  have  to 
do  with  the  conditions  of  the  individual 
and  do  not  provide  precedents  that  may 
be  applied  to  a  wide  number  of  cases. 
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Decisions  Leading  to  Precedents 

A  consideration  of  the  second  group 
of  factors  will  result  in  decisions  that  may 
be  widely  applicable  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  jobs  offered,  and  will  pro- 
vide precedents  for  future  decisions. 

These  decisions  will  be  very  important 
and  very  difficult  to  make  fairly. 

The  fact  that  a  position  is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute  will  not  ordinarily  be  difficult  to 
determine.  Such  a  position  the  worker 
does  not  have  to  accept  and  his  benefit 
rights  cannot  be  questioned  if  he  refuses 
to  do  so. 

There  are  other  provisions  that  will 
prove  more  troublesome.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  work  shall  not  be  deemed  suit- 
able and  benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to 
an  otherwise  eligible  individual  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  work  if  wages,  hours,  or 
other  conditions  of  work  offered  are  sub- 
stantially less  favorable  to  the  individual 
than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work  in 
the  locality.  This  means  that  wages  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  wages  for 
similar  work  in  the  locality.  But  how  are 
prevailing  wages  to  be  determined .-'  Are 
they  the  wages  paid  by  the  majority  or 
largest  number  of  employers?  Suppose  we 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  and 
then  find  that  the  largest  number  of  em- 
ployers pay  lower  wages  than  a  few  large 
employers  who  employ  a  vast  majority  of 
the  workers  in  the  locality. 

Or  suppose  we  say  the  wages  paid  to 
the  majority  or  largest  number  of  work- 
ers shall  be  accepted  as  the  prevailing 
wage.  Some  workers  may  be  employed 
by  small  employers  who  pay  substantially 
more  than  large  employers.  In  case  of  a 


lay  off  in  an  establishment  paying  high 
wages,  some  workers  will  certainly  feel 
that  it  is  unfair  that  they  be  forced  to 
accept  lower  wages  to  avoid  sacrificing 
the  right  to  substantial  benefits  which  they 
have  acquired  as  a  result  of  previous  high 
earnings. 

Efject  of  Labor  Agree/nents 

The  existence  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  some  establishments  and 
not  in  others  will  certainly  complicate  the 
determination  of  prevailing  wages  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  use  either  of  the  two 
standards  mentioned  above.  Some  trade 
unions  have  collective  agreements  in  cities 
although  the  majority  of  employing  units 
in  a  given  trade  located  there  operate 
open  shops.  Unemployed  union  members 
will  protest  at  having  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  open  shops  at  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  than  that  provided  for  by  union 
agreement. 

After  the  prevailing  wage  has  been  de- 
termined, there  remains  the  question  of 
method  of  payment.  Method  of  payment 
of  wages  is  frequently  regarded  by  work- 
ers as  a  very  important  condition  of  a  job. 
Long  strikes  involving  thousands  of  work- 
ers have  been  fought  over  this  issue.  Even 
though  evidence  is  provided  to  show  that 
earnings  are  at  least  as  large  under  one 
system  as  another,  strong  objections  will 
be  presented  against  the  introduction  of 
certain  methods  of  wage  payment.  For 
example,  the  substitution  of  piece  rate 
for  time  rates  may  be  determinedly  op- 
posed. 

What  will  happen  then  when  a  worker 
is  offered  a  job  in  his  accustomed  occupa- 
tion the  only  difference  being  that  a  dif- 
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ferent  system  of  wage  payment  is  being 
used?  There  is  strong  argument  for  de- 
ciding such  disputes  in  accordance  with 
the  normal  practice  of  the  trade  and  the 
locality  in  which  the  job  is  offered.  There 
may  be  some  difficulty,  however,  in  de- 
termining what  is  the  normal  practice 
when  both  methods  of  wage  payments 
exist. 

Ideally,  the  operation  of  unemployment 
compensation  does  not  have,  and  should 
not  have,  any  influence  on  wage  policy — 
it  should  be  entirely  passive.  Before  we 
know  to  what  degree  the  ideal  will  be 
achieved  in  practice,  we  will  have  to  await 
the  verdict  of  experience. 

Jabs  in  U)icoveyeci  Occupations 

Another  question  is  that  of  requiring 
the  worker  to  accept  a  job  in  an  uncovered 
occupation,  that  is,  one  not  covered  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  There  will 
be  strong  pressure  for  insisting  that  an 
unemployed  worker  accept  employment 
for  which  he  is  qualified  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  in  a  covered  occu- 
pation. Against  this  pressure  may  be  posed 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  unemployed 
worker  who  feels  that  his  accumulated 
benefit  rights  will  be  eaten  up  by  time 
spent  in  uncovered  occupations,  since  the 
period  in  which  prior  earnings  are  credited 
is  usually  limited  to  the  last  two  years  of 
unemployment.  It  may  be  expected  that 
similar  opposition  will  be  manifested  in 
connection  with  job  offers  in  covered  in- 
dustries where  the  particular  establish- 
ment offering  the  job  does  not  employ 
enough  workers  to  bring  it  within  the 
unemployment  compensation  system. 


From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  what  is  a  suitable  job  for  an 
unemployed  man  is  likely  to  be  a  much 
disputed  question  during  the  months 
ahead.  The  brunt  of  the  controversy  will 
be  borne  by  the  deputies  and  appeals 
tribunals.  The  State  commissions,  how- 
ever, will  be  called  upon  to  lay  down 
basic  principles.  Some  questions  will  no 
doubt  be  referred  to  State  legislatures  for 
clarification  or  change  by  amendments  to 
the  law. 

Next  month  these  problems  will  begin 
to  come  up  when  twenty-two  States  begin 
paying  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
who  have  been  previously  employed  in  in- 
sured industries.  Although  less  than  half 
of  the  States  having  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  pay  benefits  at  this  time, 
within  these  States  are  found  more  than 
half  the  covered  labor  force  of  the  entire 
country. 

Relevant  Citations 

Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  specifically  provides  that  "Compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  denied  ...  to  any  other- 
wise eligible  individual  for  refusing  to 
accept  new  work  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (A)  If  the  position  offered 
is  vacant  due  directly  to  a  strike,  lockout, 
or  other  labor  disputes;  (B)  if  the  wages, 
hours,  or  other  conditions  of  work  offered 
are  substantially  less  favorable  to  the  in- 
dividual than  those  prevailing  for  similar 
work  in  the  locality;  (C)  if  as  a  condition 
of  being  employed  the  individual  would 
be  required  to  join  a  company  union  or 
to  resign  from  or  refrain  from  joining  any 
bo)ia  fide  labor  organization." 

In    the    Unemployment    Compensation 
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"Draft  Bill"  which  was  prepared  as  a 
model  for  the  use  of  State  legislatures 
wishing  guidance  in  framing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  acts,  this  identical 
statement  appears  with  a  note  that  "The 
above  paragraph,  relating  to  labor  stand- 
ards, is  required  by  section  903  (a)  (^) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  entire  sentence  should  not 
be  altered  in  any  manner  which  might 
possibly  restrict  its  operation." 

The  Draft  Bill  and  most  State  laws 
provide  that  "An  individual  shall  be  dis- 
qualified for  benehts — If  the  commis- 
sioner finds  that  he  has  failed,  without 
good  cause  to  apply  for  available,  suitable 
work  when  so  directed  by  the  employment 
office  or  the  commissioner  or  to  accept 
suitable  work  when  offered  him,  or  to  re- 
turn to  his  customary  self -employment  (if 
any)  when  so  directed  by  the  commis- 
sioner. Such  disqualification  shall  continue 
for  the  week  in  which  such  failure  oc- 
curred and  not  for  more  than ....  weeks 
which  immediately  follow  such  week  as 
determined  by  the  commissioner  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  each  case." 

As  a  test  of  the  suitability  of  work  it  is 
further  provided  that: 

"In  determining  whether  or  not  any 
work  is  suitable  for  an  individual,  the 
commissioner  shall  consider  the  degree  of 
risk   involved   to   his   health,   safety   and 


morals,  his  physical  fitness  and  prior  train- 
ing, his  experience  and  prior  earnings, 
his  length  of  unemployment  and  pros- 
pects for  securing  local  work  in  his  cus- 
tomary occupation,  and  the  distance  of  the 
a\ailable  work  from  his  residence." 

The  extreme  penalty  for  refusing  to  ac- 
cept suitable  employment  is  the  perma- 
nent loss  of  accrued  benefit  rights.  Only 
three  laws,  those  of  Hawaii,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  provide  for  the  permanent  loss 
of  accrued  rights  if  the  worker  refuses  to 
accept  suitable  work  when  offered. 

To  some  people  the  permanent  loss  of 
benefit  rights  seems  to  be  too  severe  a 
penalty  for  the  offense  involved.  Only 
moderately  less  severe,  however,  is  the 
penalty  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, Delaware,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Pennsylvania,  which  consists 
of  the  loss  of  all  accrued  benefit  rights 
for  the  duration  of  the  current  spell  of 
unemployment. 

Other  States  provide  for  a  shorter  term 
of  disqualification  and  thirty-five  States 
provide  for  some  administrative  discre- 
tion in  order  that  the  penalty  may  be  ad- 
justed within  limits  to  fit  each  case. 
Twenty-one  States  provide  that  the  dis- 
qualification shall  be  for  the  week  in 
which  the  refusal  occurred  and  1  to  3  fol- 
lowing weeks  as  the  administrative  agency 
may  determine. 


Today,  a  Regular  Wage  and  Security  of 
Employment  Have  Greater  Appeal  Than 
a  Fixed  Minimum  and  the  Opportunity 
to     Gamble     on     Additional     Earnings. 


Wage  Methods 
in  Retailing 


By  Otho  J.  Hicks 

National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association 


I  BELIEVE  retailers  must  sooner  or  later 
recognize  the  advantages  of  paymg 
salespeople  a  straight  salary.  From  a 
viewpoint  of  labor  relations,  it  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  incentives  necessary 
to  a  live  enterprise  in  getting  efficient  per- 
formance from  each  employee  must  take 
some  form  other  than  wage  incentives. 
They  must  take  the  form,  I  think,  of 
morale  incentives. 

Certainly,  there  is  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  an  employee  toward  his 
job;  a  change  brought  about,  in  part,  by 
fear  and  insecurity  experienced  during  the 
depression.  Before  this  experience,  an  em- 
ployee seemed  willing  enough  to  gamble 
on  the  amount  of  his  regular  income,  and 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  increase  his 
earnings  through  commissions  and  bo- 
nuses. But  because  of  recent  experiences, 
the  employee's  sense  of  values  has 
changed.  Today,  a  regular  wage  and  se- 


curity of  employment  have  greater  appeal 
than  a  fixed  minimum  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  gamble  on  additional  earnings. 

That  job  security  and  a  regular  income 
are  the  objectives  of  the  mass  of  workers 
is  borne  out  both  by  legislative  trends  in 
the  establishment  of  minimum  wages,  and 
by  the  recent  growth  of  organized  labor 
in  retailing.  Evidence  that  incentive  plans, 
and  the  quota-bonus  method  in  particular, 
are  a  retail  employee  grievance  is  found 
in  current  retail  labor  controversies  and 
agreements. 

Two  Studies  Described 

By  far  the  most  comprehensive  study 
which  has  been  made  of  wage  payment 
methods  in  department  stores  was  pub- 
lished in  1930.  This  study  was  titled 
"Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs  ".  Its 
authors  were  Anne  Bezanson  and  Miriam 
Hussey  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
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and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  study  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  whose 
members  served  as  laboratory  for  the  au- 
thors. All  of  the  findings  of  Miss  Benzan- 
son  and  Miss  Hussey  are  as  pertinent  to- 
day as  when  published.  However,  certain 
economic  and  social  developments  have 
taken  place  since  1930  and  have  brought 
a  need  for  supplementing  their  study. 

Because  of  these  economic  and  social 
developments,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  undertook  during  the 
past  year  a  supplementary  analysis  of 
wage  methods.  It  must  be  said  that  we 
have  by  means  of  the  second  study  en- 
larged upon  the  first  in  only  one  way. 
The  earlier  study  based  its  conclusions  to 
a  large  extent  upon  a  yardstick  of  value 
to  the  employer.  We  have,  in  our  recent 
analysis,  given  stress  to  worker  reaction. 

Existing  wage  methods  in  retailing  can 
be  classified  into  two  general  types.  Re- 
tail employees  who  sell  are  paid  either 
a  straight  salary  or  according  to  some  in- 
centive plan.  Since  there  are  three  com- 
mon forms  of  incentive  plans,  we  have, 
in  all,  four  wage  methods  in  general  use 
in  the  retail  field. 

Our  use  of  the  term  "straight  salary", 
the  first  of  the  four,  needs  no  clarification. 
We  call  the  remaining  three  wage  meth- 
ods, all  of  them  incentive  plans,  (l) 
straight  commission;  (2)  salary  plus  com- 
mission on  all  sales,  and  (3)  quota-bonus. 

Three  Inccntii'e  Pluns 
The  straight  commission  form  of  pay- 
ment provides  that  a  definite  part  of  each 
dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  sold  be  re- 


turned to  the  salesperson  as  salary.  This 
plan  is  based  entirely  upon  sales  produc- 
tivity. For  example,  the  salesman  in  a 
men's  clothing  department  who  sells  a 
$50  suit  and  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  "^Jc, 
commission  earns  $2.50  in  the  sale  of  the 
suit.  This  plan  usually  provides  the  work- 
ers with  a  drawing  account,  that  is,  a 
weekly  advance  which  is  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  commissions  earned  over 
a  given  past  period.  The  employee  re- 
ceives at  the  end  of  the  period  the  diiifer- 
ence  between  the  total  commissions  earned 
and  the  amount  already  advanced  through 
the  drawing  account.  If  he  is  advanced 
more  than  he  earns  for  any  period,  the 
deficit  is  usually  accumulated  until  wiped 
out  by  subsequent  commissions  earned. 

The  second  form  of  incentive  wage, 
salary  plus  commission  on  all  sales,  is 
payment  of  the  principal  part  of  a  sales- 
person's earnings  in  form  of  fixed  salary, 
plus  an  additional  payment  of  a  small 
percentage,  usually  I/2  of  1%.  or  1%,  on 
all  sales.  Here  the  fixed  salary  is  based  on 
what  experience  has  proven  to  be  an  aver- 
age production  of  all  salepeople  in  a  given 
department.  The  additional  bonus,  or 
commission  on  all  sales,  provides  an  in- 
centive to  sell  more  merchandise  in  order 
to  increase  earnings. 

Oiiota  Bonus  System 
The  third  and  final  form  of  incentive 
is  the  quota-bonus.  A  quota  is  arrived  at 
by  determining  the  average  volume  of 
sales  made  by  an  individual  in  a  given  de- 
partment over  a  comparatively  long 
period  of  time.  We  know  that  in  this 
department  a  certain  percentage  of  oper- 
ating   cost    can    profitably    be    charged 
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against  cost  of  selling,  that  is,  wages  for 
salespeople.  Using  these  two  figures,  the 
quota  for  the  individual  and  the  selling 
cost  percentage  of  the  department,  a  fixed 
salary  is  determined.  As  an  incentive,  the 
employee  is  then  paid  a  bonus  on  all  sales 
over  and  above  the  quota  amount.  The 
bonus  percentage  may  be  less,  as  much  as, 
or  more,  than  the  selling  cost  percentage 
which  has  been  used  in  determining  the 
fixed  salary. 

For  example,  if  a  certain  salesperson 
is  paid  a  fixed  salary  of  $15.00  per  week 
in  a  department  which  operates  on  a  5% 
selling  cost,  the  $15.00  is  ■b%  of  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  the  employee  must  produce 
to  earn  her  fixed  salary.  In  this  case,  the 
salesperson  must  produce  $300.  This 
amount,  then,  is  her  weekly  quota.  A 
second  person  in  the  same  department 
who  is  paid  a  weekly  salary  of  $17.00 
must  produce  $340  in  sales  each  week  to 
maintain  the  5%  selling  cost.  This  amount, 
then,  is  her  weekly  quota.  Additional  sales 
alone  will  pay  a  bonus. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  bonus  may  be,  in 
the  case  of  the  department  named,  less 
than  5%,  exactly  5%  or  more  than  5%, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  merchandise 
which  is  being  sold.  To  further  illustrate, 
the  salesperson  paid  a  $15.00  weekly 
wage  must  produce  first  of  all  $300  in 
sales.  If,  however,  her  total  sales  for  the 
week  are  $400  and  if  the  bonus  paid  is 
3%,  she  earns  her  bonus  on  the  additional 
$100.  In  this  case,  she  earns  a  bonus  of 
$3.00,  giving  her  a  total  earning  of  $18.00 
for  the  week. 

Having  described  the  four  most  com- 
mon wage  methods,  I  present  some  facts 
from  our  recent  study.  Of  the  department 


stores  studied,  4l%  use  the  straight  salary 
method.  Only  5%  use  the  straight  com- 
mission method.  Approximately  13%  "^e 
the  salary  plus  commission  on  all  sales 
method,  and  38%  use  the  quota-bonus 
method.  The  remaining  3%  use  combina- 
tions of  the  four  methods  and  are  not 
classifiable. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  those  pre- 
sented in  1930  by  Miss  Bezanson  and 
Miss  Hussey.  They  found  that,  then  as 
now,  41%  of  the  stores  were  using  straight 
salary;  that  4%  were  using  straight  com- 
mission; that  a  much  greater  number, 
30%,  were  using  salary  plus  commission 
on  all  sales,  and  that  only  15%  were 
usmg  quota-bonus.  At  that  time  a  remain- 
ing lO'^r  were  using  combinations  of  the 
four  methods  and  were  not  classifiable. 

CbiDiges  in  Incentive  Systenis 

Our  comparison  indicates  two  things. 
First,  stores  which  are  committed  to  the 
straight  salary  method  show  less  inclina- 
tion to  experiment.  In  contrast,  stores 
committed  to  a  policy  of  wage  incentives 
seem  more  ready  to  experiment.  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  found  an 
answer  satisfactory  to  them.  The  latter 
show  less  evidence  of  having  found  one. 

Note  that  the  major  shift  indicated  is 
a  shift  within  the  incentive  group.  At  first 
glance,  one  might  think  that  an  increase 
from  15%  to  38%  in  stores  using  quota- 
bonus,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
from  30%  to  Hjc  in  stores  using  salary 
plus  commission  on  all  sales,  was  an  in- 
dication that  an  answer  had  been  found. 
Unfortunately,  it  isn't  as  simple  as  all 
that.  Our  findings  reveal  somewhat  to 
our  dismay  that  a  shift  need  not  neces- 
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sarily  be  a  shift.  It  may  be  a  "change 
over",  not  unlike  the  game  of  "musical 
chairs"  that  we  have  all  played  in  our 
time. 

What  light  does  our  study  of  wage 
methods  throw  upon  retail  employee- 
employer  relations.^  You  will  remember 
that  the  1930  study  based  its  conclusions 
to  a  large  extent,  we  think,  upon  a  yard- 
stick of  value  to  the  employer.  As  proof, 
I  quote  several  statements  from  that 
study. 

"The  methods  of  payment  show  varied 
results  in  different  organizations.  Each  of 
the  systems  is  being  operated  successfully 
in  some  store  in  which  the  management 
knows  how,  and  has  the  administrative 
setting   to   operate   its   plan   effectively." 

"An  analysis  of  the  basic  possibilities 
of  the  wage  systems  in  effect  in  various 
stores  can  not  help  convincing  one  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  economical  op- 
eration of  any  of  these  systems.  The  econ- 
omy depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
high  volume  of  net  sales  can  be  obtained." 

"On  the  question  of  how  the  various 
wage  plans  operate,  one  is  not  justified  in 
giving  the  laurels  to  any  one  form  of  pay- 
ment. The  results  in  each  plan  are  spotty. 
They  show  successful  operation  in  one 
store  and  less  effective  results  in  another. 
The  study  indicates  that  stores  will  not 
get  far  by  merely  studying  forms  of  pay- 
ment." 

"How"  More  h>iportant  Than  "What" 
As  you  see,  the  authors  gave  very  little 
comfort  to  the  retailer  who  was  anxious 
to  hear  that  one  method  of  compensation 
is  superior  to  all  others  from  the  view- 
point of  operating  economy.  Actually,  the 


1930  study  showed  clearly  the  fallacy  in 
thinking  that  the  method  of  wage  pay- 
ment is  most  important  from  manage- 
ment's viewpoint,  and  showed  equally 
clearly  that  it  is  the  administration  of  a 
plan  that  counts  more  than  the  plan.  Note, 
however,  that  each  of  the  excerpts  from 
the  earlier  study  were  stated  in  terms  of 
value  to  the  employer. 

Today  we  know  that  labor  unrest 
among  retail  employees  may  be  due  to 
any  number  of  things,  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  wage  method.  In 
summarizing  the  findings  of  our  second 
study,  one  of  the  yardsticks  which  we 
have  applied  is  that  of  employee  reaction. 
This  is  what  we  find. 

We  find  that  the  straight-salary  method 
is  predicated  to  a  greater  degree  than  in- 
centive methods  upon  the  whole  job  which 
the  salesperson  is  expected  to  perform. 
His  wage  is  not  solely  dependent  on  his 
sales  production,  as  is  true  under  the 
straight  commission  method.  Such  factors 
as  amount  and  quality  of  service  to  cus- 
tomers, non-selling  duties,  display  and 
stock  duties,  are  given  equal  considera- 
tion. We  find  further  that  incentive  meth- 
ods tend  to  nullify  any  interest  or  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  in  duties 
other  than  selling. 

Wage  Methods  and  Labor  Relations 
In  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  wage 
method  in  terms  of  labor  relations,  there 
are   certain    elementary   questions    which 
might  be  asked. 

Is  the  ivage  method  easily  understood 
by  the  employee?  There  seems  no  doubt 
but  that  the  straight-salary  method  is 
more    easily    understood    by    employees 
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than  any  incentive  method.  If  the  reader 
has  had  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
workings  of  the  quota-bonus  plan,  he  will 
have  some  sympathy  for  the  store  em- 
ployee faced  with  a  similar  explanation. 
Does  the  wage  method  provide  the  em- 
ployee with  a  regular  income  upon  which 
he  or  she  can  count?  This  question  is 
asked  because  we  know  that  the  farther 
down  one  goes,  into  the  rank  and  file  of 
any  business  organization,  one  finds  a  reg- 
ular income  of  increasing  importance.  It 
is  often  the  difference  between  meat  once 
a  day  and  meat  once  a  week.  Here,  again, 
one  must  conclude  that  the  straight-salary 
method  wins. 

Seasonal  iluctuations  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness result  in  direct  seasonal  iluctuations 
in  employee  earnings  wherever  they  are 
paid  a  form  of  bonus  or  incentive.  Be- 
cause a  department  must  operate  within  a 
fixed  range  of  selling  cost,  if  it  is  to  stay 
in  business,  incentive  plans  tend  to  fix  the 
quota  wage  at  a  level  which  provides  suf- 
ficient area  from  which  to  pay  bonuses. 
This  level  can  be  so  low  that  bare  neces- 
sities of  living  must  be  covered  by  the  em- 
ployee from  his  incentive  or  bonus  wage. 
But  this  is  not  income  on  which  he  can 
budget,  or  upon  which  he  can  count. 

E^ect  on  Cooperation 

Does  the  method  seem  fair  to  the  em- 
ployee? Again,  the  stores  paying  straight 
salary  have  the  readier  answer.  The  wage 
paid  does  not  depend  on  management's 
fallability  in  the  setting  of  quotas  or  com- 
mission rates.  The  straight  salary  does  not 
penalize  the  employee  for  time  spent  in 
performing  such  duties  as  stockwork  and 
display.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in 


retail  selling,  any  form  of  incentive  wage 
is  contingent  upon  factors  beyond  the 
salesperson's  control,  such  factors  as  the 
physical  facilities  in  the  department,  the 
selling  location  of  the  salesperson,  cus- 
tomer traffic  through  the  several  highways 
and  by-ways  of  the  department,  and  ca- 
priciousness  of  consumer  demand. 
Furthermore,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  employee  on  straight  salary  is  more 
apt  to  recognize  management's  right  to 
establish  standards  of  job  performance 
than  is  the  employee  who  is  forced  to 
share  management's  risks  in  the  operation 
of  a  business.  Finally,  in  terms  of  fair- 
ness, the  straight  salary  permits  recogni- 
tion of  an  employee's  attitude  toward  the 
job  and  his  cooperation  with  other  work- 
ers, since  it  does  not  over-stress  competi- 
tion among  employees  for  sales  produc- 
tion. 

Does  the  wage  method  permit  the  em- 
ployee to  solidify  his  hold  on  his  job? 
Incentive  plans  create  economic  pressure 
which  in  retailing  takes  the  form  of 
forced  sales.  This  is  inevitable  where 
there  are  quotas  to  be  met  and  commis- 
sions to  be  earned.  Incentive  plans  offer 
little  reward  to  the  employee  who  gives 
courteous  treatment  to  the  "just  looking" 
customer.  They  even  make  for  neglect  of 
the  customer  who  is  buying  an  article  of 
small  price.  The  customer  who  is  the  vic- 
tim of  high  pressure  selling,  of  discour- 
tesy, or  of  indifference,  is  often  driven  to 
protest  and  when  she  does  the  salesperson 
suffers.  His  hold  on  his  job  is  weakened. 
Objective  management  often  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  incentives  with  customer 
service. 

A    second    point    concerning    the    em- 
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ployee's  hold  on  his  job  relates  to  job 
training.  The  employee  who  is  paid  a 
straight  salary  can  better  afford  to  take 
time  from  selling  for  training-classes  or 
meetings.  The  employee  who  is  paid  an 
incentive  has  the  right  to  resist  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  making  of  sales. 
Does  the  wage  method  permit  opera- 
ting economies  in  which  the  employee 
may  share?  All  incentive  plans  entail  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  in  figuring  and 
maintaining  figures  on  quotas  and  com- 
missions. Although  small,  this  expendi- 
ture might  better  go  into  wage.  Incentives 
complicate  operation,  since  they  make  it 
difficult  to  transfer  a  salesperson  from  one 
department  to  another,  or  to  experiment 
in  new  merchandise,  because  of  the  effect 
on  employee  earnings.  Furthermore,  a 
straight  salary  insures  less  competitive  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  old  employees 
toward  new  employees.  As  a  result  there 
are  fewer  failures  among  new  employees 
and  turnover  is  reduced.  The  cost  of  em- 
ploying and  training  new  employees  can 
then  be  diverted  into  wage. 

Data  Used 

The  data  drawn  upon  for  the  present- 
ing of  the  above  subject  is  only  from  de- 
partment stores.  The  most  recent  United 
States  Census  of  Distribution  lists  141,855 
general  merchandise,  dry  goods,  apparel 
and  variety  stores.   Of  this  number,   ap- 


proximately only  3%,  or  4,204,  are  de- 
partment stores.  It  is  from  this  3%  that 
our  information  comes. 

Lest  this  be  considered  too  small  a  sec- 
tor of  the  retail  front  to  carry  validity, 
I  present  another  fact  from  the  Census  of 
Distribution.  It  is  estimated  that  the  14 1,- 
855  stores  employ  slightly  more  than  one 
million  workers.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  the  3%,  or  the  4,204,  department 
stores  employ  slightly  more  than  460,000 
workers.  You  see,  then,  that  the  informa- 
tion which  we  have  is  drawn  from  ex- 
perience in  working  with  only  slightly 
less  than  half  of  the  total  retail  em- 
ployees. So  much  for  the  area  covered. 

A  second  boundary  must  be  established. 
Our  experience  with  wage  incentives,  or  at 
least  my  comment,  is  confined  to  only  half 
of  the  workers  in  our  employ.  I  refer  to 
salespeople.  Incentives  have  been  used  by 
department  stores  only  sketchily  among 
employees  in  non-selling  divisions.  When 
we  say  non-selling,  we  refer  to  employees 
behind  the  scenes,  such  as  office  workers, 
building  service  workers,  secretaries, 
stenographers,  telephone  operators,  pack- 
ers and  deliverymen. 

A  majority  of  stores  pay  non-selling 
employees  on  a  straight  salary  basis.  The 
few  that  do  not,  provide  little  material  for 
our  analysis.  We  have  been  concerned, 
then,  with  salespeople  who  comprise  ap- 
proximately 50%  of  any  retail  organiza- 
tion. 


A  Man  Drawing  a  Milk  Truck  to  a  Dairy 
Will  Get  No  Unemployment  Benefits  if 
He  loses  His  Job.  But  a  Man  Drawing  a 
Retail  Delivery  Milk  Truck  in  a  City  Will. 


Qualifications 
for  Jobless  Pay 


By  Glenn  A.  Bowers 

Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


THE  question  "Who  Has  the  Right 
to  Receive  Unemployment  Benefits" 
has  been  answered  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  the  fifty-one  states  and  territorial 
jurisdictions  having  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws.  There  is  no  requirement  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  fixing  standards  for 
benefits. 

In  general,  most  workers  in  private  em- 
ployment are  protected  by  unemployment 
insurance  or  compensation  laws  and  the 
quaUfications  for  their  rights  to  benefits 
are  simple.  These  qualifications  are  six  in 
number: 

1.  The  employee  must  have  worked  in  cov- 
ered employment. 

2.  The  employee  must  have  worked  for  a 
covered  employer,  namely,  one  who  has  a  speci- 
fied number  of  employees,  for  a  specified  time. 

3.  The  employee  must  have  specified  record 
of  earnings  in  covered  employment  within  a 
limited  period  prior  to  the  payment  of  benefits. 


4.  The  unemployed  worker's  rights  to  bene- 
fits starts  after  a  designated  waiting  period  of 
total  unemployment. 

5.  The  employee,  having  met  the  foregoing 
requirements,  must  be  continuously  and  totally 
unemployed  in  order  to  remain  eligible  for 
benefits. 

6.  The  unemployed  applicant  for  benefits 
must  accept  suitable  work  if  offered. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  worker  must 
apply  for  benefits  in  order  that  he  may 
eventually  receive  them. 

Type  of  Job 

Covered  employment  means  all  types 
of  work  except  those  specifically  exempted 
by  law.  Such  exemptions  vary  among  the 
states.  However,  those  of  the  New  York 
Law  are  typical  in  most  respects.  Employ- 
ment exempted  from  coverage  in  New 
York  State  includes  the  following: 
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Work  as  a  farm  laborer. 

Work  for  a  spouse  or  parent  (as  an  indi- 
vidual as  distinguished  from  a  corporation). 
Minors  employed  by  parents  are  excluded  from 
coverage. 

Work  for  a  city,  county,  state,  or  federal 
government  or  a  governmental  agency.  A  na- 
tional bank  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  therefore  is  not  covered. 

Work  for  religious,  scientific,  charitable,  lit- 
erary, or  educational  organization  not  operated 
for  profit. 

Many  state  laws  do  not  provide  protec- 
tion for  domestic  workers.  Such  employees 
have  rights  to  benefits  in  New  York  State 
if  their  employer  has  four  or  more  do- 
mestic employees. 

Size  of  Employed  Group 
The  number  of  employees  specified  in 
the  various  state  laws  as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining which  employers  are  subject 
to  the  law,  namely,  which  are  obligated 
to  pay  state  unemployment  contributions, 
ranges  from  one  to  eight.  In  nine  states, 
Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wyoming,  employers  having  one 
or  more  employees  in  covered  employment 
are  required  to  pay  contributions.  All  of 
their  employees,  therefore,  have  a  basic 
right  to  benefits.  In  two  states,  Arizona  and 
Ohio,  employers  are  required  to  pay  bene- 
fits if  they  have  three  or  more  employees; 
in  nine  states,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
four  or  more  employees;  one  state,  Con- 
necticut, five  or  more  employees;  while 
under  the  remaining  twenty-nine  laws 
only  those  employers  who  have  eight  or 


more  employees  are  required  to  pay  con- 
tributions. Thus  employees  who  work  for 
employers  having  less  than  the  stated  num- 
ber of  employees  have  no  rights  to  bene- 
fits on  account  of  such  employment  even 
though  the  type  of  work  is  not  exempted 
by  law. 

Under  the  New  York  Law  the  em- 
ployer who  has  four  or  more  employees 
for  each  of  fifteen  days  within  the  year 
is  a  covered  employer.  The  length  of  the 
period  during  which  the  specified  number 
of  employees  may  work  before  the  em- 
ployer is  subject  to  the  law  varies  in  the 
several  states. 

In  New  York  State  the  estimated  total 
number  of  employees  is  approximately 
4,500,000  exclusive  of  proprietors  and 
self-employed  persons.  The  estimated 
total  number  of  insurable  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  New  York  Unemployment 
Insurance  Law  is  approximately  3,200,- 
000.  The  non-insurable  employees,  about 
1,500,000  in  the  state,  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  groups.  Upwards  of 
500,000  are  employed  in  exempt  occupa- 
tions and  800,000  are  employed  in  estab- 
lishments having  only  one,  two,  or  three 
employees. 

A)uoiii!t  of  Pay  Earned 
The  third  qualification,  namely,  a  speci- 
fied record  of  earnings  during  one  or  two 
years,  provides  the  basis  not  only  for  the 
right  to  receive  unemployment  benefits 
but  also  for  the  amount  and  duration  of 
such  benefits.  This  qualification  further- 
more establishes  unemployment  insurance 
benefiits  as  a  right  to  the  unemployed 
worker  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  worked  and  the  amount  of  his  earn- 
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ings.  Unemployment  compensation  is  not 
a  gift  nor  a  charitable  payment  based  on 
needs.  The  work  record  of  the  employee 
and  the  reserves  which  are  accumulated 
for  his  benefit  are  vital  items. 

The  requirements  for  work  record  in 
various  laws  differ  widely.  In  New  York 
State  the  requirement  is  that  wages  must 
have  been  paid  to  the  employee  within  his 
base  year  equal  to  not  less  than  eighteen 
times  his  benefit  rate  for  one  week  of  total 
unemployment.  In  substance,  this  is  a  re- 
quirement of  about  nine  weeks  of  work 
at  his  average  rate  of  pay. 

After  3  Weeks'  Wait 

The  fourth  qualification  is  that  of  wait- 
ing period.  The  waiting  period,  which 
must  elapse  before  payment  of  benefits,  is 
in  most  jurisdictions  three  full  consecu- 
tive weeks.  The  New  York  requirement 
for  waiting  period,  before  the  payment  of 
benefits  according  to  an  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Advisory  Council,  is 
three  full  consecutive  weeks  or  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  five  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment within  a  year,  which  weeks  need  not 
be  consecutive.  There  is  also  a  provision 
in  the  New  York  Law,  calling  for  a  wait- 
ing period  of  ten  weeks  in  cases  where 
employees  have  lost  their  employment 
through  misconduct  in  connection  with 
their  employment;  or  because  of  a  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  industrial  controversy  in 
the  establishment  in  which  employed ;  and 
in  any  case  in  which  the  applicant  has 
made  a  false  statement  or  representation 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  benefits  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 


Absolutely  No  Work 
The  fifth  qualification,  namely,  that  an 
employee  must  be  continuously  and  totally 
unemployed  for  a  specified  period,  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  employment  office.  Continuous  and 
total  unemployment  is  a  definite  state  of 
affairs,  yet  the  conflict  which  arises  in  the 
workers'  mind  often  throws  doubt  upon 
his  course  of  action.  If  the  worker  accepts 
an  hour's  employment  for  pay  he  may  be 
deprived  of  benefits  under  the  strict  ap- 
plication under  the  rule  which  requires 
continuous  and  total  unemployment  as  a 
qualification  for  benefit.  He  may  regard 
this  requirement  as  allowing  incidental 
employment  and  thereby  accept  it  in- 
nocently. 

A  number  of  states  have  recognized 
this  problem  by  exempting  incidental  em- 
ployment from  the  disqualifications  for 
benefit.  Under  the  present  wording  of  the 
New  York  Law  there  is  no  alternative,  so 
that  a  worker  who  accepts  employment 
during  his  initial  waiting  period  auto- 
matically foregoes  benefits  under  the  re- 
quirement of  three  consecutive  weeks  of 
unemployment,  and  automatically  enters 
the  classification  which  will  qualify  him 
for  benefits  upon  the  expiration  of  five 
full  weeks  of  unemployment  which  need 
not  be  consecutive. 

The  majority  of  malingering  or  im- 
proper receipt  of  benefit  arises  out  of  the 
application  of  the  continuous-and-total- 
unemployment  rule.  As  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  unemployment  status  of  the  appli- 
cant the  administration  requires  initial 
registration  and  subsequent  reregistration 
at  irregular  intervals.  In  addition  to  ap- 
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pearance  at  the  employment  office  the  ad- 
ministration in  New  York  provides  for 
spot  check  call-ins  and  for  investigation 
by  a  special  staff  unit.  There  is  also  a 
check  through  the  requirement  of  signed 
statements  that  the  applicant  is  still  un- 
employed. 

It  is  probable  that  no  system  will  com- 
pletely avoid  improper  claims  on  the  un- 
employment benefit  fund.  However,  dis- 
covery of  cases  of  improper  benefit  pay- 
ments through  such  means  as  herein  sug- 
gested and  the  application  of  penalties 
will  keep  this  problem  under  control. 

Must  Take  Job  if  Suitable 
The  sixth  and  final  qualification  for 
benefits  is  that  the  unemployed  workers 
seeking  benefits  must  accept  suitable  work 
if  offered.  Suitable  work  means  that  type 
of  work  for  which  he  is  reasonably  fitted 
by  training  or  experience.  In  case  of  doubt 
the  initial  decision  of  suitable  employ- 
ment is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  em- 
ployment office  manager.  Standards  must 
be  developed  to  guide  him  in  the  reason- 
able application  of  general  rules  for  the 
determination  of  suitable  employment. 

The  qualifications  for  benefits  set  forth 
in  the  various  unemployment  insurance 
laws  as  outlined  above  constitute  a  defi- 
nition of  rights  for  benefits.  The  qualifi- 
cations, however,  can  be  carried  out  only 
through  an  additional  set  of  administra- 
tive requirements.  For  example,  the  New 
York  Law  vests  the  industrial  Commis- 
sioner with  powers  and  responsibilities 
for  determining  the  procedures  which  em- 
ployers must  follow  in  the  payment  of 
contributions  and  the  submission  of  pay- 
roll data;  also,  the  procedures  which  the 


unemployed  worker  must  follow  in  order 
to  establish  his  rights  to  benefits  as  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  prescribed  administra- 
tive requirements  must  be  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

Borderline  Cases 

The  determination  of  benefit  rights  of 
the  large  majority  of  covered  employees 
is  not  a  serious  problem.  The  difficulties 
arise  out  of  border  line  cases  in  which  the 
questions  of  fact  are  not  clear.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  country  estate  producing 
agricultural  products  and  selling  milk  to 
a  dairy,  the  question  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  employee.  Is  he  a 
domestic  worker,  an  agricultural  worker, 
or  an  industrial  employee.^  The  answer 
must  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  he  actually  performs. 

If  the  employee  works  in  the  house- 
hold with  three  or  more  other  employees 
he  is  covered  as  a  domestic  employee.  If 
the  employee  normally  cultivates  the  land 
or  harvests  the  product  he  is  an  agricul- 
tural employee.  Likewise,  the  work  of  an 
employee  delivering  milk  to  a  dairy  has 
been  interpreted  as  agricultural  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  employee  in  this 
case,  is  engaged  in  the  retail  distribution 
of  milk  he  is  a  covered  employee,  since 
this  is  not  agricultural  work. 

The  administrative  requirements  placed 
upon  employers,  affecting  the  employee's 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits,  are  main- 
ly those  which  relate  to  the  payment  of 
contributions  and  to  the  reporting  of  em- 
ployment and  earnings  data.  The  employ- 
er is  required  under  the  New  York  Law 
and  in  most  other  states  to  report  the 
earnings  of  each  of  his  employees  quar- 
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terly,  indicating  the  employee's  Social  Se- 
curity number.  These  data,  when  posted 
and  processed  in  the  unemployment  in- 
surance administrative  offices,  become  the 
first  source  of  evidence  when  an  unem- 
ployed worker  applies  for  benefits. 

Good  Employer  Records  Aid 

If  the  employer  records  are  complete 
and  correct  it  is  possible  to  determine 
promptly  whether  the  unemployed  work- 
er has  been  engaged  in  covered  employ- 
ment, whether  he  has  the  required  work 
record  to  become  eligible  for  benefits, 
whether  he  has  exhausted  his  three  weeks' 
waiting  period  of  total  unemployment, 
also  the  amount  of  his  benefit  payments 
and  the  duration  of  such  payments  in 
number  of  weeks. 

Employer  records  submitted  to  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  may  be  incomplete 
and  occasionally  may  be  inaccurate.  The 
unemployed  worker  is  not  deprived  of 
benefits  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has 
earned  the  required  amount  of  wages  in 
covered  employment  and  has  met  all  of 
the  qualifications  for  benefits.  In  case  the 
employee  feels  that  his  employment  data 
on  file  in  the  administrative  office,  sub- 
mitted by  his  former  employer  or  employ- 
ers, are  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  he  has 


the  right  to  submit  additional  data  and  is 
expected  to  do  so  in  order  to  justify  his 
claim.  Through  this  process  there  may  be 
discovered  employers  who  have  not  paid 
contributions  as  required;  but  as  already 
mentioned,  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
employee's  rights  to  benefits  according  to 
the  records  finally  produced. 

Provision  for  Appeal 
In  the  event  that  an  employee  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  calculations  or  rulings 
of  the  administrative  office  with  regards 
to  his  benefit  rights  or  the  amount  and 
duration  of  such  benefits,  he  may  file  an 
appeal.  This  appeal,  if  in  New  York  State, 
may  eventually  reach  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Appeals  Board  appointed  by 
the  governor.  The  decisions  of  this  board 
are  binding  upon  the  administration. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  noted  that 
experience  under  actual  payment  of  bene- 
fits will  serve  to  clarify  the  benefit  rights 
of  employees.  This  experience  will  grow 
out  of  administrative  operations,  from 
employer  compliance  and  from  actual  re- 
sults as  encountered  by  workers  in  the 
state.  The  system  which  may  now  appear 
to  be  complex  will  tend  toward  simplifica- 
tion and  clarification,  and  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  widely  understood  and  on  that  account 
more  effective  in  its  accomplishments. 


Delegates  Attending  This  Meeting  Com- 
mented on  the  Entire  Absence  of  Any  Anti- 
Union  Sentiment.  Problems  Were  Dealt 
With  on  a  Straight  Matter  of  Fact  Basis. 


Labor  Problems 
Discussion 


Report  By 
L.  N.  Rowley,  Ji 

Recorder 


INTENSE  interest  and  active  participa- 
tion featured  the  panel  discussion  on 
"Practical  Solutions  to  Labor  Prob- 
lems", held  December  8,  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation,  the  Management  Division  of 
the  A.S.M.E.,  and  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management.  Members  of 
the  panel  were:  Chairman,  G.  A.  Johnson, 
Personnel  Director,  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany; H.  A.  Cozzens,  Jr.,  Superintendent, 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company;  F.  M. 
Gibson,  Plant  Engineer,  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company;  J.  M.  Talbot,  Factory 
Manager,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufactur- 
ing Company;  J.  W.  Towsen,  Personnel 
Director,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company;  F.  J.  Van  Poppelen,  Industrial 
Engineer,  Remington  Arms  Company. 


Justifying  Wage  Methods 

The  problem  of  justifying  incentive 
plans  to  the  employees  in  unionized  plants 
was  the  first  subject  introduced.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  rate  setting  for  such  plans  is  not 
yet  a  science;  that  unions  object  to  many 
of  the  methods  of  rate  setting,  including 
demonstrations  and  the  use  of  "speed 
artists";  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
taking  the  mystery  out  of  time  studies, 
and  for  frank  and  open  discussion  of  time 
studies  with  foremen  and  the  men.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  the  relation  between 
rates  is  as  likely  to  cause  trouble  as  faulty 
rate  setting.  Changing  rates  due  to  new 
conditions  or  to  improvements  in  tech- 
nology may  be  troublesome,  and  should 
be    thoroughly   threshed-out    with    union 
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representatives,  who  must  be  sold  on  the 
necessity  of  the  change. 

What  management  can  do  to  maintain 
efficiency  if  incentive  plans  are  dropped, 
either  on  union  request  or  because  of 
changes  in  management  policy,  was  the 
second  point  raised  for  discussion  by  the 
panel.  General  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
time  and  motion  study  work  should  be 
continued,  and  that  new  data  plus  old 
standards  and  records  should  be  used  for 
scheduling,  control,  cost  accounting,  etc. 
There  seemed  little  assurance  in  anyone's 
mind  that  performance  on  day  work  would 
equal  that  on  piece  work.  Something  can 
be  done  to  improve  conditions,  however, 
by  educating  employees  and  supervisors 
in  proper  work  methods  and  trying  to  sell 
the  idea  of  more  production. 

Grierdnce  Procedures 
Unionization  has  brought  a  need  for  a 
definite  procedure  for  handling  griev- 
ances, but  the  panel  discussion  showed 
little  agreement  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  shop  steward  system  and  the  com- 
mittee system.  With  the  committee  plan, 
it  was  pointed  out,  there  are  always  wit- 
nesses to  decisions,  committees  are  apt  to 
be  more  conservative  than  individuals,  and 
frequently  enjoy  more  prestige  among  the 
men  than  an  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  sell  an  idea 
to  one  person  than  to  several,  and  the 
steward  system  is  likely  to  be  more  effici- 
ent and  cheaper. 

Talk  of  grievances  brought  the  state- 
ment that  foremen  should  be  trained  to 
anticipate  conditions  out  of  which  griev- 
ances will  arise,  thus  lessening  the  num- 
ber that  have  to  be  handled.  This  might 


be  part  of  a  move  to  give  back  to  the 
foreman  much  of  the  responsibility  that 
has  been  taken  from  him  in  the  last  few 
years.  This  in  turn  means  clear  managerial 
policies,  policies  which  should  be  fully 
known  to  the  foremen. 

Talk  of  putting  more  responsibility  on 
foremen  naturally  brought  the  discussion 
around  to  plans  and  methods  for  training 
foremen.  The  general  concensus  seemed 
to  be  that  the  conference  method  couldn't 
be  dispensed  with,  in  spite  of  the  cynical 
attitude  often  taken  toward  it.  Good  con- 
ference leaders  are  needed,  and  policies 
and  reasons  behind  them  should  be  avail- 
able for  discussion.  Regular  meetings  of 
foremen  to  consider  day-to-day  problems 
are  also  extremely  helpful  where  carefully 
run.  Labor  delegates  help  educate  fore- 
men also,  particularly  as  to  relations  with 
the  men,  favoritism,  etc.,  even  though 
management  does  not  often  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  fact. 

Seniority  and  Layoffs 
In  view  of  present  business  conditions, 
the  matter  of  handling  reductions  in  work- 
ing force  attracted  real  interest.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  unions  seem  to  prefer  seniority, 
but  in  some  cases  have  considered  effici- 
ency, fitness  and  need,  falling  back  on 
seniority  when  other  things  are  equal. 
Even  where  seniority  is  the  policy  adopted, 
many  problems  arise  in  administering  it. 
A  sound  procedure  in  many  cases  is  to 
put  the  matter  up  to  the  union  or  to  the 
employees,  since  it  is  a  problem  that  affects 
them  most. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed 
the  panel,  additional  light  was  shed  on 
incentive  problems  and  on  the  question 
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of  maintaining  efficiency  in  plants  on  a 
day-work  basis.  Several  plans  for  handling 
grievances  were  described,  and  the  import- 
ance of  written  and  signed  complaints 
was  emphasized.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  much  misunderstanding  can  be  elim- 
inated by  committing  managerial  policies 
to  writing  and  making  them  available  to 
employees.  A  show  of  hands  indicated 
that  most  of  the  companies  represented  at 
the  meeting  followed  this  plan. 

In  response  to  other  questions,  show  of 
hands  indicated  that  most  companies 
granted  vacations,  with  pay,  to  wage- 
earners  and  that  most  do  not  layoff  fore- 
men or  supervisors  but  hold  them  in  the 


same  position  or  demote  them  to  non- 
supervisory  jobs  for  the  duration  of  a 
slack  period. 

A  question  on  sharing  the  savings  from 
time-and-motion-study  improvements  in 
working  methods  brought  an  avalanche 
of  ideas.  These  ranged  from  the  belief 
that  any  saving  should  be  shared  with  the 
workers,  to  the  more  general  opinion  that 
the  best  bet  was  to  pass  along  savings 
indirectly  by  lowering  prices.  This  was 
believed  to  be  economically  sound,  and  it 
seemed  to  eliminate  the  many  practical 
problems  involved  in  apportioning  sav- 
ings between  workers  and  management. 


Psychology 
in  Industry 


Some  Ways  in  Which  Psychologists  Have 
Been  of  Assistance  to  Business  Organizations 
in   Furthering  Labor  Relations    Programs. 


A  SURVEY  of  attitudes  as  revealed  by 
comprehensive  interviews  with  l42 
factory  employees  ranging  from 
unskilled  through  supervisory  level  furn- 
ishes a  picture  showing  factors  that  influ- 
ence the  industrial  relations  program  in  a 
large  manufacturing  organization.  The 
broad  implications  of  this  study  were: 

Broad  Management  Policies:  Workers 
do  not  seem  to  give  much  consideration 
to  broad  ideas  and  management  policies. 
There  is  little  knowledge  concerning 
these  policies.  They  are  indefinite  in  the 
employee's  thinking  and  hence  have 
little  chance  for  critical  and  fair  evalua- 
tion. But  any  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning management  policies  arouses  an 
intense  unfavorable  attitude. 

Aititudes  toward  Personal  and  Simple 
Things:  Attitudes  towards  personal  and 
simple  things  are  more  important  in 
determining  the  workers'  behavior  than 
broad  relationships.  The  worker  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 


By  Richard  S.  Schultz 

Psychological  Corporation 

in  terms  of  personal  and  simple  things 
in  his  job.  This  may  involve  personal 
likes  in  type  of  product,  tools,  specific 
duties,  and  work  conditions.  These 
attitudes  towards  personal  and  simple 
things  in  combination  create  a  total  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  among 
individual  workers. 

Specific  Factors:  Attitudes  of  workers 
are  in  terms  of  specific  factors  in  the  work 
situation.  Although  these  attitudes 
predominate,  there  is  nevertheless  an 
influence  of  inter-departmental  and  inter- 
unit  relationships.  The  community  and 
the  personal  life  of  the  worker  although 
an  important  part  of  the  factors  deter- 
mining attitude,  is  a  highly  individual- 
ized problem  and  does  not  represent  a 
major  consideration  for  management. 

Griei'ances 

Grievances:  Workers  express  grievances 
freely  and  frequently  and  at  times  with 
considerably  intensity.  The  worker 
"grumbles"   and  thinks  about  manage- 
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ment  more  intensively  in  terms  of  things 
that  annoy  him  rather  than  in  terms  of 
what  management  does  for  him. 

Immediate  Supervision:  The  immediate 
supervisor  is  the  most  potent  representa- 
tive of  management  and  influences  atti- 
tude to  an  unusually  high  degree.  His 
personality,  his  habits,  his  work,  his 
mannerism,  his  background,  personal 
competency,  social  capability  and  general 
qualities  of  personal  leadership  are  dy- 
namic factors  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  he  translates  the  policies  of 
management  to  the  workers. 

Methods:  Employees  and  supervisory 
personnel  are  more  concerned  about 
HOW  management  does  things  for  its 
employees  rather  than  in  WHAT  it 
does  for  them. 

Attitude  to  Job 

Personal  attitudes  to  the  job  involve  the 
following  items: 

The  feeling  that  the  job  has  some  degree  of  distinc- 
tion or  importance. 

Creating  and  maintaining  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

Providing  a  definite  incentive  system  with  fair  and 
adequate  rewards  for  increased  effort. 

Feeling  of  identification  with  the  department  in  terms 
of  definite  loyalty. 

Feeling  of  cohesiveness  in  the  department  due  to 
leadership  of  foreman  and  assistant  foreman. 

Feeling  that  the  particular  job  represents  a  useful 
and  meaningful  step  towards  the  end  of  a  productive 
unit  and  a  knowledge  of  what  it  means  in  the  relation- 
ship to  the  line  of  production. 

Definite  knowledge  of  person  or  persons  to  whom 
workers  can  address  their  grievances. 

Some  opportunity  to  carry  on  social  life  within  the 
work  situation  and  in  and  around  the  plant. 

A  feeling  that  during  the  working  hours  the  job 
allows  some  social  opportunity  and  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  participation  in  activities  and  contact  with  fellow 
workers. 

Responsibility  in  control  of  machinery. 


Pride  in  control  of  a  process. 

Opportunity  for  special  distinction  in  skill,  quality 
of  work,  or  in  unusual  condition. 

Some  of  the  other  most  important 
attitudes  are  to  such  specific  items  as; 
compensation  for  accidents,  foreman 
safety  practice,  mechanical  safeguards, 
job  instruction  by  foremen,  favoritism, 
work  shifts,  work  pace,  wages,  promo- 
tion, lay  off  and  discharge. 

The  trend  toward  organization  of  work- 
ers in  groups  and  their  corporate  dealing 
with  management  also  places  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  identifying  leadership,  as 
well  as  training  for  an  understanding  of 
social,  economic,  and  civic  problems. 

Worker's  Vieiv  of  Good  Foreman 
Leadership  has  been  defined  in  various 
ways,  but  it  is  more  important  to  deter- 
mine in  what  way  the  rank  and  file  of 
workers  define  the  quality  of  leadership. 
Their  definition  ultimately  places  a  prac- 
tical value  on  leadership  in  an  industrial 
organization.  An  analysis  of  interviews 
with  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
reveals  the  following  characterization  of 
a  good  foreman. 

Keeps  men  fully  occupied  without  any  appearance 
of  "driving." 

Good  knowledge  of  workers'  capabilities  and  assign- 
ment of  jobs  in  relation  to  obvious  factors  such  as 
physical  strength  and  technical  skill. 

Good  teaching  methods  and  systematic  progression 
of  men  through  various  operations  to  be  learned. 

Insistence  upon  conformity  to  accepted  rules  of  shop 
discipline,  but  willingness  to  discuss  individual  cases 
and  grievances. 

Insistence  upon  men  meeting  production  standards 
where  fairly  set,  and  avoidance  of  arbitrary  criticism  or 
assignment. 

Personal  work  shows  strict  conformance  to  safety 
practice,  and  insists  upon  men  following  safest  pro- 
cedures in  carrying  out  their  assignments. 
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Checks  carefully  on  waste  materials. 

Satisfactory  relationships  with  fellow  supervisors, 
reflected  in  cooperation  of  other  groups. 

Good  technical  skill  with  complete  understanding  of 
the  best  methods  for  performing  the  work  of  the  group, 
and  insistence  upon  quality  performance. 

Knowledge  of  organization  and  management  person- 
alities and  sharing  of  this  knowledge  with  the  men. 

Study  of  Industrial  Engineers 
The  importance  of  wages  in  the  labor 
relations  program  makes  the  selection  of 
tii7je  and  motion  study  men  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  efficiency  and  well-being 
of  an  organization.  Such  men  should  be 
mechanically  inclined,  with  an  analytical 
mind,  and  with  sufficient  initiative  to 
sense  possibilities  of  improvement,  be 
patient,  fair,  and  just,  and  possess  an 
understanding  of  human  relationships. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  no  measuring 
stick  known  whereby  we  can  determine 
the  suitability  of  an  individual  for  time 
and  motion  study  work. 

Recently  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  a  group  of  time  and 
motion  specialists  in  a  study  of  their 
characteristics.  In  the  initial  experiment, 
thirty-seven  outstanding  men  from  five 
neighboring  states  participated  in  the 
project.  The  group  was  given  a  variety  of 
psychological  tests.  It  was  possible  to  iso- 
late a  number  of  special  characteristics 
covering  intelligence,  attention  and  speed 
of  perception,  perception  of  form  in  two 
dimensions,  perception  of  form  in  three 
dimensions,  perception  of  movement,  per- 
sonality, and  industrial  psychology  infor- 
mation. 

Although  this  study  has  not  been  fully 
completed  and  further  data  are  being 
accumulated  at  the  present  time,  two  de- 
scriptions show  the  results  of  measuring 


the  characteristics  of  time  and  motion 
study  men. 

Case  I.  This  time  and  motion  study 
man  has  the  strongest  qualities  in  the 
field  of  personality.  This  man  may  very 
well  be  one  who  will  "sell"  time  and  mo- 
tion study  to  the  rank  and  file  worker  and 
foremen  in  furthering  simple  work  habits. 

Case  II.  Here  we  have  a  man  who 
rates  extremely  high  in  intelligence.  This 
is  accompanied  by  good  ability  to  deal 
with  numbers.  Such  capacity  may  be  most 
suitable  in  the  field  of  carefully  analyzing 
time  study  results,  setting  up  standards, 
and  relating  work  to  cost  accounting 
problems. 

Opi)!io>!S  and  Attitudes 

Often  in  trying  to  understand  broad 
industrial  relations  problems  where  social, 
economic,  and  industrial  issues  are  in- 
volved, a  confusion  between  fact  and 
opinion  is  found  to  be  prevalent. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  determine 
accurately  the  facts,  but  also  to  obtain 
data  on  opinions  and  attitudes  concerning 
these  facts.  The  counter-posing  of  facts 
and  opinions  serves  as  a  basis  for  clarify- 
ing much  of  the  confusion  arising  out  of 
unwarranted  opinions  and  attitudes. 

When  attempting  to  evaluate  informa- 
tion in  this  field,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  emotional  aspects  are 
often  more  important  than  logical  ones. 

Industrial  relations,  management,  and 
many  other  problems  of  industrial  reori- 
entation and  adjustment  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  groups  are  responding  on 
the  emotional  level  where  opinions  and 
attitudes  play  a  more  important  part  than 
logic.  Many  of  the  problems  are  neces- 
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sarily  limited  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  be  stated  in  quantitative  terms 
or  statistical  figures.  Within  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  groups  particularly,  the 
responses  concerning  various  attitudes 
and  opinions  are  emotionally  toned  and 
therefore  difficult  to  control  and  evaluate. 

Opinions  Dy/hiii/ic 

An  interesting  experimental  approach 
vi'as  made  in  this  field  by  interviewing  a 
group  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  work- 
ers in  twelve  small  towns.  Definite  opin- 
ions were  expressed,  but  with  little  sup- 
port of  facts.  In  some  cases  these  opinions 
were  accompanied  by  intense  emotional 
expression.  This  study  showed  that  work- 
ers do  have  opinions  but  do  not  have  facts, 
and  that  opinions  represent  a  more  dy- 
namic aspect  of  their  daily  behavior  than 
facts.  The  need  for  clarification  of  this 
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counter-position  of  facts  versus  attitudes 
is  a  tremendous  educational  problem. 
Results  on  four  items  in  this  study  were 
as  follows: 

Are  fair  wages  paid.' 

Yes    72% 

No 28% 

Three  most  important  reasons  for  desire  to  worl;  in 
a  particular  company. 

A'«„*  of 

Better  or  higher  wages 1 

Steady  work   2 

Better  working  conditions 3 

Kind  of  organization  most  helpful  for  workers  to 
belong  to. 

Hank  of 

Labor  LTnions 1 

Religious     2 

Company  Associations 3 

Political    4 

Three  factors  which  make  the  cost  of  living  high. 
Ra<ik  of 

Paying  farmers  not  to  raise  crops 1 

Taxes    2 

High  salaries  for  bosses 3 
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SCOUTING  PERSONNEL 
By  Harold  F.  Pote.     New  York:  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  1937. 
Reviewed  by  Owen  E.  Pence 


Price  $1.00 


■'Scouting  Personnel"  is  the  newly 
published  "Manual  of  Human  Rela- 
tionships for  Local  Council  Leaders" 
which  the  pervasive  Boy  Scout  organ- 
ization has  brought  out  as  a  restate- 
ment of  its  basic  personnel  philoso- 
phy and  as  a  guide  to  the  appraisal 
processes  upon  which  it  relies  to 
secure  well-qualihed  leaders  for  more 
than  36,000  local  troops  of  various 
designation.  Asserting  that  this 
program  calls  for  certifying  140,000 
leaders  each  year,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  "has  always  been 
cautious  about  certifying  leader- 
ship", the  purpose  of  the  manual  is 
"to  present  suggestions  covering  )ust 
a  little  more  scientific  approach  to 
our  responsibilities  of  leadership". 
The  manual  has  had  the  security  of  a 
distinguished  committee  which  in- 
cludes the  names  of  men  well-known 
in  the  held  of  industrial  personnel. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  one  of 
the  social  agencies  which  aims  at 
citizenship  training  and  character 
education  through  establishing  "a 
charted  course"  for  hundreds  of  local 
councils  through  recognition,  pro- 
gram of  activities  and  personnel. 
Believing  firmly  in  "guidance 
through  requirements",  the  organ- 
ization employs  for  the  control  of 
its  far-flung  activities  the  following 
procedures,  which  are  called  National 
Council  Requirements:  Annual  Reg- 
istration, Chartering  of  Groups,  Ad- 


vancement Program,  Professional 
Employment,  Camping  Service,  Civic 
Service,  and  finally.  Uniform  and 
Ensignia.  For  each  of  these  items 
there  are  universal  procedures  and 
approved  patterns,  designed  "to  pro- 
tect the  individual,  the  local  council, 
and  Scouting"  itself. 

This  very  complete  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  operating  personnel  of  a 
great  organization  working  among 
American  youth,  in  which  there  is 
great  public  interest,  will  commend 
itself  widely.  Organizations  which, 
like  the  Boy  Scouts,  follow  the 
general  principle  of  centralized  ad- 
ministration will  find  it  possible 
from  these  many  instruments,  to 
work  out  indigenous  procedures 
which  run  closely  parallel  to  those 
presented. 

While  the  established  plan  seeks 
to  "provide  for  a  certain  amount  of 
local  autonomy"  through  the  par- 
ticipation of  troop  committees  and 
councils  in  preparing  and  judging 
appraisals,  final  decisions  are  made 
in  the  head  office.  This  question  of 
centralized  versus  decentralized  con- 
trol is  of  considerable  importance  in 
all  organizations,  whether  of  busi- 
ness, labor  or  social  work.  Where 
larger  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
the  local  organization,  there  is  doubt- 
less some  cost  in  the  lowering  of 
standards. 
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The  Pattern  of  Collective  Bargaining 
With  New  Unions  Must  Not  be  Al- 
lowed to  Set  in  the  Sterile  Fighting 
Mold  of  Dealings  with  the  Older  Unions. 


Constructive 
Collective  Bargaining 


A  Research  Report 


THE  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  thought  might  well  be 
given  to  the  idea  of  construc- 
tive collective  bargaining,  with  or- 
ganized employees,  something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  older  concept  of  col- 
lective cooperation  of  representation 
days. 

While  union  management  coopera- 
tion has  had  a  rather  checkered  his- 
tory in  this  country,  and  has  nor  been 
very  widely  adopted,  yet  some  means 
should  now  be  developed  by  which 
the  emphasis  in  dealing  with  em- 
ployees is  diverted  from  the  present 
set-up,  wherein  men  and  manage- 
ment haggle  over  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  three  fold. 

Kules  dud  Customs  A\itlt!pl\ 
First,  according  to  the  researches  of 
social  psychologists  such  as  White- 
head, and   the  anthropologists,  it  is 


found  that,  when  the  life  of  an 
organized  group  is  limited  to  a  few 
purposes  which  tend  to  concentrate 
in  the  hands  of  the  leaders,  there 
tends  to  develop  a  multiplicity  of 
rules,  regulations  and  ceremonies. 
Whitehead  also  points  out  that  under 
modern  industrial  conditions  there  is 
a  poverty  of  social  satisfactions  in 
factories,  and  that  this  has  also  a 
tendency  to  result  in  the  filling  of 
this  gap,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  customs  and  rules. 

What  this  means  is  that  as  union- 
ization develops,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, it  is  likely  to  lead  to  having 
everything  in  the  work  situation 
covered  by  rules  of  procedure,  and 
customs,  not  because  it  is  sensible 
or  unsensible  for  unions  to  develop 
that  way,  but  because  that  is  the 
natural  thing  that  happens  in  or- 
ganizations which  are  left  to  develop. 

There  is  no  use  managers  railing 
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against  the  absurdity  of  it  all,  and 
blaming  union  agents  and  leaders  as 
unreasonable.  The  matter  is  inevit- 
able, unless  definite  steps  are  taken 
to  enrich  the  life  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  of  their  members,  with 
meaningful  aims  and  activities. 

Minor  Detiiils  Covered 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  unions  after  they  have  been  in 
existence  in  a  company  for  ten  years, 
even  where  relations  are  most  har- 
monious, knows  that  he  is  faced 
with  a  huge  complexity  of  rules  and 
regulations  covering  every  minor  de- 
tail. The  job  of  getting  anything 
done,  or  of  making  even  the  normal 
adjustments  in  work  schedules,  called 
for  by  day  to  day  operations,  is 
hampered  at  every  turn  by  these 
rules.  And  the  job  of  making  any 
substantial  change  of  the  technolog- 
ical sort  is  a  major  operation,  calling 
for  elaborate  negotiations,  and  often 
resulting  in  needless  concessions,  and 
if  these  are  refused  resulting  in 
strikes. 

Again  we  emphasize  that  these  are 
not  deliberately  developed  by  union 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  important,  but  are  the 
normal  developments  of  organiza- 
tions. But  even  if  the  personnel  man 
rejects  the  theory,  and  wants  to 
think  in  pragmatic  terms,  of  union 
agents  who  just  want  to  build  up 
their  own  jobs  he  will  find  it  advis- 
able to  do  something  to  offset  the 
tendency.  He  surely  cannot  regard 
these  developments  as  inevitable,  and 
lie  down  on  the  job  of  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 


Qtiote  Nyman  and  Smith 

We  quote  an  excellent  description 
of  what  happened  in  a  company  that 
did  not  watch  this  tendency,  from 
Nyman  and  Smith's  Union  hAana^c- 
ment  Cooperation  in  the  "Stretch  Out" 
"Gradually  the  Union  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  complicated  network 
of  rulings  giving  it  ever  wider  con- 
trol over  working  conditions,  meth- 
ods of  wage  payment,  employment 
classifications,  seniority  privileges, 
changes  of  status  and  discipline." 

"Where  the  management  had  for- 
merly had  a  free  hand  in  arranging 
transfers,  transfers  of  workers  from 
one  department  to  another,  and  even 
from  one  job  to  another,  now  had  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  com- 
plicated union  rulings.  Where  it 
had  formerly  been  possible  to  make 
adjustments  in  piece  rates  or  job 
assignments  promptly,  such  changes 
could  now  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
annoying  delays  for  tests,  after  a  long 
time  had  been  allowed  to  give  the 
workers  an  opportunity  to  raise  ob- 
jections or  demand  revisions,  and 
after  the  formality  of  written 
notices." 

Observe  how  all  this  apparent  an- 
noyance to  management  enriches  the 
social  lives  of  the  employees,  thereby 
doing  what  it  really  is  set  up  to  do. 
Molly  in  the  Spot  Light 

Molly  is  a  loom-fixer  or  has  some 
other  humble  job  in  the  plant.  She 
is  perhaps  the  member  of  a  large 
family  to  whose  support  she  con- 
tributes out  of  her  $io  a  week. 
She  has  no  money  for  permanent 
waves  or  pretty  dresses,  and  so  not 
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many  boy  friends.  She  is  perhaps 
able  to  go  to  the  movies  once  a  week, 
to  see  in  the  lives  of  other  girls 
things  that  happen  that  put  them  in 
the  spot  light.  Her  work,  apart 
from  her  interest  in  what  happens  to 
other  girls,  because  of  the  union 
rules  and  regulations,  is  dull  and 
empty. 

Then  management  decides  to  make 
some  change  in  her  job.  If  there 
were  no  rules  and  regulations  the 
job  would  just  be  changed,  and 
nothing  else  would  happen  to  Molly. 
But  with  the  rules  it  is  different. 
The  change  in  her  job  immediately 
focusses  the  attention  of  the  other 
workers  on  Molly  and  her  case. 
Her  job  is  discussed,  its  relation  to 
other  jobs,  who  she  works  with, 
what  happens  to  the  material  she 
works  on  before  it  comes  to  her,  and 
after  it  leaves  her  hands.  The  union 
agent,  who  perhaps  has  never  spoken 
to  her  before,  comes  around  to  talk 
to  her  to  see  if  a  rule  is  going  to  be 
broken,  the  superintendent  perhaps 
comes  round,  and  so  while  all  the 
business  of  making  the  change  in 
Molly's  job  is  going  on,  a  whole 
social  drama  is  being  enacted,  with 
Molly  enjoying  her  position  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and  the  other 
workers  enjoying  it  as  an  audience. 

It  all  has  nothing  to  do  with  logic 
or  production,  or  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  the  case.  It  is  intensely  annoying 
to  management  that  wants  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  making  goods.  But 
it  is  a  social  phenomenon  arising  out 
from  the  uneradicable  urge  of  human 
beings,  to  lill  their  lives  with  matters 
of  interest  in  a  social  setting,  and  the 


fact  that  work  situations  in  modern 
industry  have  been  robbed  of  such 
matters  of  interest,  and  so  the 
workers  more  or  less  unconsciously 
enact  little  playlets  to  (ill  the  need. 

ll^orker's  Needs  Satisfied 

These  things  have  almost  always 
gone  on,  where  jobs  and  the  work 
situations  have  not  provided  social 
satisfactions.  Unions  and  union 
rules  serve  to  provide  a  richer  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  wider  participation  for 
workers. 

The  job  then  for  personnel  men  to 
do  is  to  develop  ways  and  means  by 
which  employees'  lives  are  enriched 
in  social  content,  and  in  which  the 
social  exercises  of  employees  have 
real  meaning,  and  contribute  to  the 
productive  process,  rather  than  hin- 
der it.     This  is  a  man  size  job. 

We  are  afraid  that  at  the  present 
time,  personnel  men  and  production 
men  are  really  doing  the  opposite, 
and  actually  providing  workers  with 
the  opportunities  for  their  little  social 
playlets.  Three  examples  may  be 
cited. 

At  one  of  the  industrial  relations 
conferences  recently  we  stood  as  an 
interested  member  of  a  group,  and 
listened  for  an  hour  while  an  indus- 
trial relations  man  expounded  at 
length  upon  the  utter  foolishness 
of  the  union.  It  appeared  that  the 
union  objected  to  the  timing  of  a 
particular  job,  and  he  in  order  to  get 
the  matter  settled  suggested  to  the 
union  that  a  professor  of  management 
from  a  nearby  college,  study  the  job, 
and  time  it  in  the  presence  of  manage- 
ment and  union  delegates,   the  pro- 
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fessor  to  be  jointly  agreed  upon,  and 
jointly  paid. 

It  appeared  that  the  whole  process 
of  agreeing,  disagreeing,  and  arriving 
at  a  compromise,  which  resulted  in 
the  worker  getting  a  z  cent  raise, 
and  netted  the  college  professor 
$1500,  took  about  three  months. 

To  the  personnel  man  the  vvhole 
thing  was  just  an  example  of  utter 
foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
and  the  union,  which  slowed  up 
productive  change,  and  gave  him  a 
lot  of  headaches. 

Drii}?hi  for  Workers 

But  he  was  the  fellow  that  started 
the  business.  And  what  a  wealth 
of  drama  he  provided  for  the  workers, 
meetings  with  the  union  delegates, 
important  officials  walking  around 
in  the  department,  plenty  to  talk 
about  in  lunch  hour  and  over  a  glass 
of  beer,  a  real  live  college  professor 
and  a  lot  of  other  men  standing 
around  while  selected  workers  did 
their  stuff,  judgments  as  to  whether 
Joe,  .who  was  timed  was  better  than 
Mike,  who  was  an  average  worker, 
and  a  retake  of  the  whole  procedure. 

That  is  the  sort  of  solution  of 
personnel  problems  that  is  being 
devised  by  personnel  men  all  over 
the  country  to-day,  and  they  go 
about  in  conventions  boasting  about 
them.  Yet  actually  what  they  are 
doing  is  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningless  customs  and 
procedures  that  are  going  to  plague 
them  till  the  end  of  time.  From  the 
employee  point  of  view,  they  are 
providing    meaningless    but    socially 


satisfying  dramas  that  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  industrial 
process,  instead  of  something  that 
would  be  more  satisfying,  because  it 
would  be  real  and  aid  in  production. 
And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
union  agent  they  are  making  him 
more  essential  to  the  workers,  but 
forcing  the  pattern  of  his  activities 
into  participation  in  these  burlesques, 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  true 
cooperative  leadership. 

Two  Other  Bright  Ideas 
Two  other  examples  were  picked 
up  at  conferences,  where  they  were 
boasted  of  as  clever  moves.  In  one 
case  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  boilermakers  union  and  the  struc- 
tural steel  workers  union  was  solved 
by  having  the  rival  unions  enter  into 
a  competition,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  union  that  could  do  the  job  best 
as  it  claimed,  had  to  do  the  job  at 
least  labor  cost,  and  whichever  union 
won  would  get  the  job.  Observe 
the  drama  possibilities  in  this,  what 
a  swell  precedent  it  makes  for  solving 
other  jurisdictional  problems,  how 
much  it  is  going  to  slow  down  pro- 
duction changes  in  the  future,  and 
the  number  of  headaches  the  clever 
personnel  man  who  proposed  it  is 
letting  his  employers  in  for. 

Even  simple  little  schemes,  such 
as  requiring  that  all  grievances  be 
sent  in  in  writing,  before  manage- 
ment will  recognize  them,  are  all 
part  of  the  same  business  of  setting 
the  stage  for  little  playlets,  in  which 
everybody  has  to  go  through  certain 
motions  in  order  to  do  anything. 
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Rules,  regulations  and  customs  are 
all  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  or- 
ganizations, and  organizational  re- 
lationships. But  they  need  not  be 
so  damn  silly  as  the  crop  that  per- 
sonnel men  are  now  inventing,  in 
their  ignorance  of  social  psychology 
and  other  sciences  basic  to  theirwork. 

Effect  on  Quality 

The  second  major  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  that  the  relationship  of 
management  and  organized  workers 
be  placed  on  a  cooperative,  rather 
than  a  lighting  basis  is  the  effect 
of  the  latter  upon  quality  of  products. 
This  is  particularly  important  with 
the  new  industrial  unions  that  are 
being    formed. 

The  AFL  is  controlled  by  crafts- 
men, and  most  of  the  members  are 
craftsmen,  who  having  gone  through 
the  discipline  of  apprenticeship  have 
developed  a  tradition  of  pride  in 
good  workmanship.  In  all  the  Fed- 
eration's history  and  negotiations  it 
has  maintained  this  point  of  view, 
and  fought  for  conditions  which 
would  enable  its  members  to  do 
their  work  properly. 

But  most  of  the  members  of  the 
industrial  unions  have  had  no  such 
discipline,  background  or  training. 
There  is  therefore  with  them  no 
such  safeguard  against  poor  work- 
manship. 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  suggest 
that  these  new  unions  do  or  would 
ever  encourage  in  their  members  im- 
proper or  slovenly  workmanship. 
But  it  is  a  known  psychological  fact 
that   when   a   person   does   not    like 


another,  or  when  a  worker's  attitude 
toward  his  employer  is  unfriendly, 
unconsciously  he  makes  mistakes, 
overlooks  things  that  he  should 
observe,  and  that  generally,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tries,  he  cannot  avoid 
doing  an  inferior  job. 

Craft  Unions  Different 
The  craftsman  has  a  self-discipline 
and  a  tradition,  which  are  also 
largely  unconscious,  but  which  off- 
sets the  other  tendency  to  poor  work, 
when  relations  are  unfriendly.  But 
the  non-craftsman  has  no  such  psy- 
chological stabilizer,  but  tends  gen- 
erally to  work  under  the  discipline 
of  an  external  authority,  such  as  a 
foreman. 

And  when  relations  are  strained 
between  workers  and  management 
that  is  the  time  when  it  is  most 
difficult  to  enforce  external  discipline, 
so  work  suffers. 

To  proceed  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical,  the  following  illus- 
tration which  is  partly  conjectural, 
but  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
those  concerned,  will  be  given. 

Auto  Illustration 

It  is  well  known  that  the  relations 
between  many  automobile  manufac- 
turers and  their  workers  have  been 
very  strained  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Last  year  an  automobile  being 
driven  around  the  country  developed 
faults  at  different  points,  and  at 
different  times,  such  matters  as  front 
wheels  out  of  alignment,  bearing  in 
front  wheel  faulty,  and  having  been 
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jammed  in  crookedly,  water  pump 
giving  trouble,  etc. 

Casual  inquiry  of  garage  mechanics 
as  to  causes  of  these  failures,  which 
seemed  rather  unaccountable  on  the 
basis  of  wear  and  tear,  brought  the 
surprising  response  that  the  car  prob- 
ably left  the  factory  with  the  faults 
in  it.  In  other  words  these  mechan- 
ics said  that  faulty  assembly  work 
was  responsible  for  the  faults  in  this 
automobile,  and  that  this  was  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  occurrence  in 
the  cars  that  now  came  in  to  them  for 
servicing. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  me- 
chanics were  men  who  had  a  grouse 
against  the  manufacturer,  or  against 
their  immediate  employers,  but  their 
general  attitude  did  not  give  that 
impression,  and  they  were  found  in 
widely  separated  states. 

It  is  only  a  conjecture  that  these 
faults  and  their  explanation,  by  sup- 
posedly competent  garage  mechanics, 
has  any  connection  with  contempo- 
rary labor  relations  in  the  automo- 
bile industry.  But  if  it  happens  to  be 
true  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  serious 
for  that  industry.  And  the  industry 
or  its  personnel  men  would  do  well 
to  look  into  the  matter  very 
thoroughly. 

A  competent  observer,  after  a  visit 
of  inspection  through  the  assembly 
department  of  an  automobile  body 
plant,  has  recounted  that  he  was  not 
so  much  impressed  by  the  repetitive 
nature  of  the  workers  jobs,  or  by  the 
marvels  of  engineering  ingenuity, 
as  by  the  inspection  sections  of  the 
line. 


Oil  the  Asscwhly  Line 

To  him  what  appeared  to  be  hap- 
pening was  that  a  group  of  workers 
would  complete  one  part  of  the  body 
assembly,  and  that  the  partially 
completed  body  would  then  pass 
along  to  a  group  of  inspectors  to 
check  on  the  work  of  the  preceding 
group.  This  is  obviously  sound  man- 
ufacturing practice.  But  the  thing 
that  struck  him  as  noteworthy  was 
that,  either  as  part  of  the  inspector 
group,  or  next  in  line  to  them  was  a 
group  almost  as  large  as  the  original 
assembly  group  for  that  particular 
part  of  the  job  patching  up  deficien- 
cies in  the  work  of  the  first  group. 
In  other  words  after  the  parts  of  the 
body  were  welded  together  by  one 
group  of  workers,  the  body  would 
pass  to  another  group  almost  as 
large,  who  would  patch  up  or  other- 
wise correct  faulty  workmanship  of 
the  welding  group.  And  so  on  down 
the  line,  in  the  various  assembly 
operations. 

They  are  only  matters  of  conjec- 
ture whether  these  patchings  would 
be  stronger  than  if  the  work  had  been 
done  properly  in  the  first  place, 
whether  deficiencies  in  the  original 
workmanship  are  inevitable,  whether 
they  are  due  to  speedup  and  insuffi- 
cient time  being  allowed  for  the  job, 
whether  such  patchings  have  in- 
creased since  labor  relations  became 
strained  in  the  industry,  and  whether 
the  second  inspecting  and  patching 
groups  are  catching  all  the  faults 
of  workmanship  in  the  preceding 
groups. 
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It  is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture 
whether  these  observations  in  the 
body  assembly  plant  might  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  engine  and  chassis  as- 
sembly departments,  and  account  for 
the  failures  described  above. 

Wide  Implications 

These  conjectures  have  serious  im- 
plications, but  can  only  be  checked 
by  real  research  having  as  its  objects 
finding  out  the  truth,  and  then  not 
looking  for  offenders  to  punish — for 
there  are  none — only  a  system,  but 
building  a  program  of  sound  coop- 
erative industrial  relations. 

This  case  has  been  selected  for  il- 
lustration not  only  because  it  was 
immediately  available,  but  because 
it  also  illustrates  the  connection 
between  labor  relations  and  public 
relations,  and  because  it  shows  how 
out  of  the  hrst  may  come  government 
interference. 

SENATE  INVESTIGATION 

The  automobile  manufacturers 
have  conducted  research,  and  stressed 
in  their  advertisements  the  fact  that 
street  and  highway  safety  is  related 
to  sound  construction  of  automobile 
bodies  and  parts.  Yet  one  has  onlv  to 
study  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  interference 
with  the  rights  of  labor  to  realize  that 
many  automobile  workers  have  been 
in  such  situations  that  they  could  not 
possibly  give  their  best  efforts  to 
sound  workmanship  in  building  cars. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  a  matter 
for  thought  whether  the  recent  find- 
ings of  the  New  Jersev  motor  vehicle 


inspections,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  that  new  automobiles 
had  more  defects  than  older  ones,  has 
any  relation  to  the  labor  relations 
situations  existing  in  the  automobile 
industry  at  the  time  these  cars  were 
made. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  before  verv  long  a  senatorial 
investigation  will  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  the  continued  increase  in 
automobile  fatalities.  At  present  all 
publicity  is  concentrated  on  the  idea 
that  drivers  are  at  fault  in  most 
accidents,  but  a  senate  committee 
unfriendly  to  automobile  companies, 
or  prompted  by  the  idea  of  improving 
the  working  conditions  of  automobile 
workers,  might  turn  its  attention  to 
the  methods  of  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles to  see  if  everything  is  done 
to  ensure  the  absence  of  defects 
leading  to  accidents. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  to  have  a  clean 
bill  of  health  in  this  respect.  For  if 
they  do  not  public  opinion  will  rise 
against  them,  and  thev  are  liable  to 
find  themselves  subject  to  governmen- 
tal regulation  of  their  wages  and 
working  conditions,  and  perhaps  not 
be  allowed  to  put  a  car  out  on  the 
road,  without  the  approval  stamp  of  a 
government  inspector. 

A  Red!  Opportunity 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
industry  which  has  done  so  much 
through  its  engineering  and  technical 
research  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  increase  the  conveniences  of  their 
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lives  to  do  a  real  piece  of  industrial 
relations  research  for  the  develop- 
ment of  constructive  collective  bar- 
gaining leading  to  their  making  sure 
that  their  workers  are  motivated  to 
build  sound  and  safe  automobiles. 

While  other  industries  are  less 
vulnerable  than  the  one  just  quoted, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
senate  investigations  into  break- 
downs of  refrigerators  and  electric 
irons,  etc.,  or  the  quality  of  sheets 
and  rubber  boots,  this  problem  of 
quality  is  important  to  all  industries. 
Particularly  in  so  far  as  a  competitive 
condition  continues  in  an  industry, 
the  company  which  hnds  a  way  to 
maintain  quality  without  adding  to 
cost,  through  sound  industrial  rela- 
tions is  going  to  have  the  advantage. 

Unions  Lower  Profits 
Third  and  finally  during  the  next 
few  years  the  traditions  of  the  new 
unions  are  going  to  be  formed,  and  if 
they  follow  the  example  of  the  old, 
and  solidify  into  fighting  units  of 
the  stubborn  sterile  job  protecting 
type  such  as  the  mine  workers, 
construction  workers  and  railroad 
brotherhoods,  it  will  be  very  bad  for 
the  industries  which  are  unionized, 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Coal  mining,  the  railroads  and  the 
construction  industry  are  notorious 
for  their  sick  condition.  While 
many  factors  account  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  unions  may  not  be 
held  solely  responsible,  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  are  the  most  strongly 
unionized  industries  in  the  country. 
There  is  furthermore   statistical    in- 


formation to  show  that,  in  other 
industries  the  more  unionization 
there  is  the  less  profitable  is  the 
industry.  The  findings  of  this  second 
study  do  suggest  that  unionization 
has  been  a  factor  in  producing  the 
sickness  of  coal  mining,  railroads 
and  construction. 

Assuming  that  the  unions  had  no 
intention  of  bringing  this  about,  but 
merely  thought  to  protect  their  mem- 
bers this  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
management,  which  in  large  measure 
is  held  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  should  see  that 
the  new  unions  do  not  through  their 
well  intentioned  ignorance  bring 
other  industries  of  national  impor- 
tance, to  the  same  condition.  And 
the  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  set  the 
pattern  of  their  thinking  in  construc- 
tive rather  than  obstructive  lines. 

Rci//it'i/y  fob  Protect/on 
The  prime  object  of  the  railway 
unions  has  been  the  protection  of  the 
jobs  of  their  members,  and  to  get  as 
much  pay  for  them  as  possible.  To 
this  end  they  have  set  up  elaborate 
working  rules,  and  customs  of  sen- 
iority, etc.  that  hamper  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  country  at  every  turn. 
They  have  set  up  a  powerful  lobby 
in  Washington  to  back  punitive  and 
threatening  railway  legislation,  and 
take  part  in  the  logrolling  of  Con- 
gress. Every  step  of  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  be  in  accordance 
with,  or  not  interfere  with  this  job 
protecting  function  of  the  railway 
unions.     And  an  incredible  amount 
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of  the  time  of  the  railway  companies' 
executives  must  be  diverted,  from 
the  development  of  the  industry, 
to  senseless  consideration  of  and 
negotiations  with  the  railway  unions. 

And  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  rail- 
way payrolls  have  been  declining 
for  ten  years.  All  this  mountain  of 
well-intentioned  ignorant  effort  at 
job  protection,  against  some  assumed 
desire  of  carriers  to  engage  in  dirty 
tactics,  in  dealing  with  railway  men 
has  been  utterly  futile. 

We  agree  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
union  to  protect  its  members,  and 
get  them  better  wages  and  working 
conditions,  but  that  is  just  what  the 
railway  unions  have  utterly  failed 
to  do.  They  have  only  messed  up 
the    country's    transportation. 

Lesson  for  Other  hiditstries 
If  other  industries,  which  have  now 
signed  up  with  the  new  unions,  want 
to  avoid  fmding  themselves  in  a 
similar  position  in  ten  years  time, 
they  should  now  start  to  work  to 
develop  a  cooperative  program  with 
these  unions  which  has  real  purpose 


and  meaning.  If  they  do  so,  they 
will  not  only  divert  the  energies  of 
union  officials  from  their  ineffective 
attempts  at  job  protection,  but  will 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  con- 
structive possibilities  in  the  brains  of 
the  four  million  new  workers  who 
are  in  the  unions.  No  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  unions  to  initiate 
this   new   viewpoint. 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  little  efforts 
at  union  management  cooperation 
such  as  that  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  Naumkeag  Steam 
Cotton  Company,  Hart,  Schaffer  and 
Marx,  etc.  We  shall  examine  these 
in  later  issues  of  the  Journal,  to  see 
what  elements  they  contained  that 
mav  be  used  as  constituents  of  more 
comprehensive  and  broader  industrial 
plans. 

In  the  meantime,  industrial  rela- 
tions directors  are  urged  to  study  this 
matter  themselves,  and  see  what 
they  can  do  to  think  out,  with  their 
confreres  in  the  profession,  and  with 
their  employers,  thorough  going  per- 
manent all-inclusive  programs  of  con- 
structive collective  bargaining. 


It  Pays  to  Look  Twice.  Often  a  Car  Driver 
Does  not  See  a  Potential  Accident  Hazard 
the  First  Time  Because  It  is  in  a  Blind  Zone. 


Blind  Spots  and 
Traffic  Accidents 


Dcpa 


By  Sidney  M.  Newhall, 

lent  of  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


rHERE  IS  d  blind  spot  in  the 
right  eye,  and  another  in  the  left 
eye.  But  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  left  eye  can  see  what  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  blind  spot  in  the  right  eye, 
and  vice  versa. 

But  if  something,  such  as  a  smirch  on 
the  spectacle  lens  of  the  left  eye  is  in  the 
way,  this  will  prevent  the  left  eye  from 
seeing  ivhat  the  right  eye  cannot  see  be- 
cause of  its  blind  spot.  So  a  totally  blind 
Xpne  is  caused. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page,  shows 
blind  zones  that  might  interfere  with  the 
vision  of  a  woman  driving  an  automobile 
with  a  speck  of  dust  on  the  lens  of  her 
left  spectacle,  and  a  feather  from  her  hat 
drooping  dotvn  over  her  face  (or  big  spots 
on  her  veif). 

If  this  driver  ran  down  a  pedestrian,  or 
went  through  a  red  light,  and  claimed 
that  she  did  not  see  them  saying  "They 


just  popped  up  from  nowhere,"  she  might 
be  telling  the  absolute  truth,  though  she 
was  paying  full  attention  to  her  driving, 
had  good  eyesight,  and  the  pedestrian  or 
light  had  been  there  all  the  time. 

Limitations  of  vision  are  factors  in 
traffic  accidents.  Several  of  the  fa- 
miliar sensitivity  limitations  may  be 
important.  But  only  the  retinal  blind 
spot  described  by  Mariotte  in  1666 
will  be  considered  in  the  present 
paper. 

One  of  these  blind  spots  is  found  in 
each  eye  where  the  optic  nerves  leave 
for  the  brain,  for  in  that  region  light- 
sensitive  receiving  elements  are  lack- 
ing. Ordinarily,  the  Mariotte  spots 
do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  vision 
because  they  are  in  non-corresponding 
parts  of  the  retinas,  so  that  ordi- 
narily  one    blind   area   is   filled    our 
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by  a  sensitive  area  of  the  other  eye. 
Even  in  monocular  vision  the  blind 
spot  is  usually  neither  detected  nor 
disturbing  because,  (i)  the  spot  is 
small,  about  1.6  sq.  mm.  in  area, 
Ql)  it  is  peripherally  placed  some 
4.5  mm.  from  the  normal  foveal  focus, 
(3)  recurrent  eye-movements  keep  it 
from  covering  a  given  portion  of  the 
field  a  long  time,  and  (4)  there  is  the 
strong  tendency  to  perceptual  fill- 
ing-in  of  the  blind  area.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  that  the  blind  spot  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  as  a  probable 
cause  of  traffic  accidents. 

What  Blind  Spot  May  Hide 
Despite  Nature's  compensations  for 
Mariotte's  spot,  one  may  readily 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  effec- 
tive blindness  in  a  traffic  situation  in 
which  the  spot  does  not  happen  to  be 
covered  by  a  sensitive  area  of  the 
other  eye.  Often  when  driving  on  the 
highway  I  have  looked  steadily 
down  the  road,  somewhat  toward 
the  right  side,  and  with  the  right  eye 
closed.  Under  these  conditions  ap- 
proaching cars  can  be  seen  to  enter 
the  blind  area  corresponding  to  the 
left  blind  spot  before  they  pass. 
With  a  little  practice  one  can  avert 
his  gaze  to  a  degree  at  which  the  on- 
coming car  will  be  completely  invis- 
ible at  a  distance  of  less  than  100 
feet. 

Another  interesting  experiment  is 
to  close  the  left  eye  while  looking 
down  the  road  with  the  right.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  road-side 
warning  or  direction  signs  will  dis- 
appear at  a  distance  of  less  than  30 


feet  from  the  observer.  Such  distances 
could  be  dangerously  short  if  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  common  braking, 
driving,  or  reaction  times. 

The  ease  of  demonstrating  under 
driving  conditions  the  fact  that  dan- 
ger objects  could  occupy  blind  space 
within  dangerously  short  distances, 
makes  plausible  the  inference  that 
this  fact  accounts  for  some  traffic 
accidents.  In  view  of  the  fact  and 
the  great  mortality  from  car  acci- 
dents, it  seems  well  to  state  those 
general  conditions  under  which  a 
blind  spot  could  be  a  cause. 

How  An  Accident  May  Happen 
If  the  driver  is  depending  exclu- 
sively on  vision  and  the  following 
three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  an  ac- 
cident would  appear  to  be  inevitable: 
(i)  A  retinal  blind  spot  of  such  size 
and  so  situated  as  to  include  dan- 
gerous objects  or  signs  of  danger 
within  its  projection  angle,  (i)  A 
dangerous  object  remaining  in  this 
solid  angle  during  a  critical  time 
period.  (3)  Insufficient  covering  or 
compensation  of  the  blind  spot  for 
the  dangerous  period.  A  dangerous 
object  is  any  object  which  may  in- 
jure or  be  injured  by  violent  contact. 
A  sign  of  danger  is  an  object  which 
must  be  appropriately  perceived  in 
order  to  avoid  danger.  A  dangerous 
duration  is  one  which  overlaps  the 
response  time  required  to  avoid  the 
accident. 

The  probability  or  frequency  of  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  crit- 
ical conditions  can  be  taken  as  a 
measure   of   the    blind    spot    hazard. 
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The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  paper 
is  to  discuss  the  critical  conditions 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  occur- 
rence with  a  view  to  estimating 
whether  or  not  the  traffic  hazard  of 
the  Mariotte  spots  is  sufficient  to 
merit  extended  study. 

When  a  blind  spot  of  one  eye  is 
not  filled  in  or  compensated  for  by 
sight  from  the  other  eye  it  may  be 
called  effective,  in  the  sense  that  an 
object  falling  within  the  correspond- 
ing projection  angle  will  be  unseen. 
There  arc  several  important  ways  in 
which  this  critical  condition  of  effec- 
tive blind  space  is  realized  in  traffic 
situations. 

One  Eyed  Vision 

Obviously,  monocular  vision  al- 
ways makes  Mariotte"s  spot  effec- 
tive. Monocular  vision  is  a  triple 
threat  because  it  eliminates  coverage 
of  the  blind  spot,  reduces  the  size  of 
the  visual  field,  and  eliminates  stere- 
opsis  and  so  lowers  the  ability  to  judge 
distance  and  velocity.  These  addi- 
tional limitations  serve  to  augment 
the  hazard.  But  in  any  event,  the  con- 
ditions of  monocular  vision  must  also 
be  conditions  of  an  effective  blind 
spot. 

Apart  from  actual  blindness  of  one 
eye,  there  are  a  number  of  conditions 
to  which  either  driver  or  pedestrian 
may  be  subject.  One  eye  may  happen 
to  be  closed  at  a  critical  moment. 
One  may  squint  the  weaker  eye  under 
glare  of  sun  or  headlight,  or  in  reac- 
tion to  a  sudden  blast  of  air.  One  eye 
may  be  unconsciously  closed  because 
of    strain,    fatigue,    or    drowsiness. 


Specks  of  foreign  matter  rarely  get 
into  both  eyes  at  once;  therefore 
there  may  be  temporary  monocular 
vision  from  such  irritation.  The  vi- 
sion of  an  eye  may  be  obscured  by  an 
external  object  like  a  hat  brim.  In 
brief,  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  monocular  vision  is  occasionally 
creating  effective  blind  space. 

There  are  numerous  specific  situa- 
tions in  which  a  compensating  seeing 
area  of  the  other  eye  can  be  shut  off 
without  excluding  the  vision  of  that 
eye  as  a  whole.  Among  the  relatively 
small  near  objects  which  may  occa- 
sionally happen  to  transect  the  com- 
pensating projection  angle  are:  the 
opaque  strip  at  the  center  of  a  divided 
windshield,  deposits  of  dust,  ice,  or 
snow,  windshield  stickers,  wipers, 
and  sunshades;  also,  hat-feathers, 
veil-dots,  leaves,  locks  of  hair,  spec- 
tacle or  goggle  rims,  glare  spots,  in- 
sects, and  tobacco  smoke.  At  greater 
distances,  correspondingly  larger 
objects  may  be  temporarily  effec- 
tive; for  instance,  pedestrians,  signs, 
vehicles,  and  foliage. 

Wkit  a  Hat  Feather  Will  Do 
The  facility  with  which  the  blind 
spot  may  thus  become  effective  is 
evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
visual  angles  in  Fig.  i.  The  eyes  are 
here  shown  as  viewed  from  above 
and  normally  fixating  infinity.  The 
loci  of  the  projected  blind  spots,  i.e., 
the  blind  solid  angles,  are  repre- 
sented in  black  and  white.  Two  illus- 
trative loci  of  projected  compensat- 
ing spots,  i.e.,  two  particular  seeing 
angles,    are    represented    in    outline. 
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Fig.  I.  Diagram  Showing  How  Blind  Areas  May  Be  Caused 
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Thus  an  object  located  within  the 
blind  solid  at  Br  would  be  included 
in  the  shown  seeing  angle  of  the  left 
eye;  and  similarly,  an  object  at  Bl 
would  be  covered  by  the  right  eye. 
Clearly,  a  real  object  at  say  Sl, 
transecting  the  corresponding  visual 
angle,  could  render  Br  effectively 
blind;  and  an  object  Sr  could  simi- 
larly blind  Bl.  The  black  areas  indi- 
cate effectively  blind  space.  (Proxi- 
mal sections  of  both  blind  angles  are 
permanently  effective  because  of  ob- 
scuration by  the  nose.) 

Sr  might  be  an  insect  or  smirch  on 
the  lens  of  the  driver's  eye-glasses 
while  Sl  might  be  a  hat  feather.  In 
general,  any  obscuring  object  which 
transects  a  seeing  angle  at  any  place 
between  eye  and  object  makes  the 
individual  blind  to  the  object.  Thus 
the  locus  for  effecting  blindness  is 
the  full  extent  of  the  seeing  space 
between  eye  and  object. 

When  the  object  is  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  subject 
the  blind  and  seeing  angles  almost 
completely  overlap. 

So,  an  eclipsing  object  at  some 
distance  from  the  eye,  would  transect 
both  spaces  and  effect  blindness  on 
the  principle  of  simple  interposition. 
The  obscuring  object  would  render 
the  obscured  object  invisible  even 
though  it  fall  in  neither  blind  space. 
Since  simple  interposition  by  itself 
suffices  to  explain  concealed  danger 
at  a  distance,  the  larger  more  distant 
concealing  objects  are  of  little  in- 
terest in  the  present  connection.  Cer- 
tain dangerous  combinations  of  inter- 
position   and    effective    blind    space 


will  be  suggested  later;  but  it  is 
relatively  near  objects  or  parts  of 
such  which  are  most  important  in 
effecting  blind  space.  This  is  true 
not  only  because  the  overlapping  is 
minimal  for  near  objects,  but  also 
because  the  seeing  angle  is  of  abso- 
lutely smaller  section  at  short  dis- 
tances and  so  the  more  easily  tran- 
sected. 

There  is  also  the  very  significant 
fact  that  the  individual  is  regularly 
unaware  of  his  effective  blindness, 
whereas  in  case  of  mere  interposition 
he  is  likely  to  realize  that  the  seen 
object  may  conceal  danger.  Other 
drivers  and  pedestrians  naturally  as- 
sume that  the  effectively  blind  indi- 
vidual sees  what  is  out  in  the  open, 
and  so  they  act  accordingly.  Some- 
times they  take  chances,  assuming 
that  this  individual  will  yield  extra 
road  space,  slow  up  suddenly,  or 
otherwise  cooperate.  Not  even  realiz- 
ing that  he  is  missing  something,  the 
effectively  blind  individual  acts  with- 
out benefit  of  stimulation  from  the 
unseen  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  situations 
where  there  is  obvious  danger  from 
possible  interposition,  all  are  likely 
to  appreciate  the  hazard  and  to  pro- 
ceed more  cautiously.  While  such 
caution  is  enforced  by  traffic  lights  at 
blind  corners,  there  is  no  comparable 
aid  for  effective  blindness. 

Mathematical  Calculations 
The  overlapping  blind  and   seeing 
angles    are    of    almost    exactly    the 
same      section.     Therefore,     mathe- 
matical equations  which  are  used  for 
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computing  the  size  of  the  projected 
blind  spot  can  also  be  used  for  com- 
puting the  size  of  the  corresponding 
compensating  spot.  The  linear  di- 
mensions of  the  latter  will  be,  of 
course,  the  minimal  dimensions  for 
fully  obstructing  objects  at  the  given 
distance. 

The  equations  are  based  on  the 
size  of  the  blind  spot  and  the  relation 
of  its  projection  to  distance.  The  gen- 
eralized normal  spot'  is  of  nearly 
elliptical  form  and  the  angular  values 
of  its  minor,  B,  and  major,  L,  axes 
are  not  far  from  5.49°  and  7.75°. 
Since  twice  the  sines  of  the  respective 
half-angles  are  0.096  and  0.135,  and 
the  projections  are  known  to  increase 
directly  with  the  distance,  d,  the 
practical  projection  formulae  for 
linear  values  of  B  and  L  may  be 
written: 

B  =  0.096  d 
L    =  0.135  d 

Applying  these  formulae  to  the  il- 
lustrative case  of  a  sticker  on  a  wind- 
shield and  taking  14  inches  as  a 
reasonable  eye-to-windshield  dis- 
tance, the  minimal  dimensions  of  the 
completely  eclipsing  sticker  will  be 
about  1.3  by  3.2.  inches.  The  minimal 
dimensions  for  a  spot  on  the  eye- 
glasses, about  0.4  in.  from  the  cornea, 
would  be  0.06  by  0.09  in.-  When  d  is 
small,  as  here,  the  corneal-nodal  dis- 

'  Wcntworch,  H.  A.  Variations  in  the  normal  blind 
spot  with  special  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  diagnos- 
tic scale.     Amer.  J.  Ophth.,  1931,  14,  899. 

-  In  computing  the  minimal  dimensions  for  completely 
eclipsing  objects,  both  the  long  and  short  diameters  must 
be  employed;  but  in  the  accompanying  plan  drawings 
where  only  one  dimension  can  be  shown  it  seemed  most 
suggestive  of  the  actual  quantity  of  space  in  the  blind 


tance  of  about  0.18  in.  must  be  in- 
cluded. Of  course,  an  indefinitely 
smaller  sticker  or  spot  could  serve  to 
render  wholly  invisible  an  object 
which  did  not  wholly  fill  the  blind 
spot. 

The  intersection  of  seeing  angles, 
S,  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  an 
obstructing  object  there  will  expose 
both  blind  spots  simultaneously.  The 
location  and  size  of  the  intersection 
can  be  estimated  experimentally  or 
calculated  trigonometrically.  With 
infinite  fixation,  and  a  normal  inter- 
ocular  distance  of  1.4  in.,  and  with 
blind  spots  projected  100  feet,  the 
intersection  is  approximately  3.8  in. 
in  front  of  the  corneas  of  the  eyes. 
The  normal  sections  of  the  angles  are 
here  0.41  by  0.58  in.  and  an  opaque 
strip  only  0.43  in.  wide  would  suffice 
to  eclipse  all  compensating  seeing 
space.  If  the  blind  spots  were  pro- 
jected a  distance  of  only  8  feet,  say  as 
far  as  the  radiator  ornament,  the 
intersection  would  be  3.5  in.  from 
the  eyes  and  the  completely  eclipsing 
dimensions  would  be  0.40  by  0.54  in. 
Evidently,  the  intersection  of  the 
compensating  angles  occupies  a  small 
space  rather  close  to  the  face,  regard- 
less of  the  distance  of  projection. 
Therefore  this  is  always  a  potentially 
dangerous  region  for  even  small  eclips- 
ing objects,  but  fortunately  it  is 
usuallv  free  from  them. 


solid  angle  to  represent  it  by  a  plane  angle  of  mean  %vidth. 
Therefore  an  angle  of  6.6t°  is  represented.  Also,  occa- 
sional references  will  be  made  to  the  corresponding 
"blind  cone"  with  the  understanding  that  we  are  actu- 
ally dealing  with  a  pyramid  of  appro.\imately  elliptical 
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Looking  Sideways 

As  already  mentioned,  blind  space 
may  be  made  effective  by  monocular 
vision  or  by  some  eclipsing  external 
object.  Eye-movement  to  the  side  is  a 
third  way  of  eliminating  compensat- 
ing seeing  space,  and  it  seems  a  note- 
worthy way  for  four  reasons:  (i)  if 
the  eyes  are  turned  to  the  side 
through  a  critical  angle  of  some  30°,^ 
blindness  is  certain  to  occur,  for  be- 
yond that  angle  the  facial  anatomy 
eliminates  compensation,  (x)  There 
are  a  great  many  circumstances  un- 
der which  lateral  eye-movements  are 
made.  (3)  The  entire  locus  of  the 
blind  cone  of  the  eye  on  that  side 
can  be  progressively  effective  with 
the  result  that  an  object  which  hap- 
pens to  fall  anywhere  within  its 
extent  at  the  right  moment  is  ren- 
dered invisible.  (4)  This  effective 
blind  area  lies  on  the  side  toward 
which  the  individual  is  looking. 
Therefore,  a  noise  or  other  secondary 
stimuli  which  direct  the  individual's 
attention  to  the  side  may  actually  re- 
sult in  his  failing  to  see  what  he  is 
looking  for. 

There  would  be  little  point  in 
attempting  to  catalogue  here  the 
multitude  of  sights  and  sounds  which 
can  catch  the  pilot's  or  pedestrian's 
attention  and  cause  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  to  the  side,  or  the  variety  of  ex- 
pectations   or    motives    which    may 

'  This  estimate  and  the  others  to  follow  are  based  on 
series  of  6  to  lo  perimetrical  observations  with  5  subjects. 
Such  limited  data  can  not  be  expected  to  adequately  dis- 
close the  range  of  individual  differences  ascribable  to 
anatomical  variation,  but  they  are  susceptible  to  geomet- 
rical check  and  are  believed  to  be  indicative  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose. 


keep  him  looking  more  or  less  stead- 
ily to  the  side.  The  sight  of  a  striking 
road  sign,  the  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing vehicle,  waiting  for  a  friend  to 
appear  around  a  street  corner,  or 
driving  along  a  street  searching  for  a 
house  number,  are  a  few  examples. 
Unquestionably  lateral  hxations 
occur  while  driving;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  amplitudes  as  great 
as  30°  occur  frequently.  A  systematic 
study  of  amplitudes  of  eye  hxations 
under  driving  conditions   is   needed. 

Looking  Down  the  Nose 
Depressing  the  fixation  below  the 
primary  position  results  in  maximal 
loss  of  compensating  seeing  space  by 
reducing  the  critical  lateral  angle  to 
around  15°  when  the  depression  angle 
is  about  35°.  Cf.  Fig.  4.  This  reduc- 
tion depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
compensating  angle  can  now  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  nose  nearer  its  tip  and 
so  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
eyes.  Individual  observations  ex- 
hibit marked  variability  because  of 
differences  in  anatomy  and  the  angle 
of  depression.  In  case  of  some  subjects 
the  critical  lateral  angle  is  even  re- 
duced to  zero.  For  a  subject  with  a 
crooked  nose,  the  angular  reduc- 
tion may  be  greater  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other. 

Subnormal  fixation  is  frequently 
present  in  automobile  driving  when 
the  driver's  seat  is  so  low  it  forces 
him  to  tilt  his  head  back  in  order 
to  raise  his  eye-level  to  see  over  the 
wheel,  cowl,  or  hood.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  short-trunked  driver 
must  hold  his  head  tilted  back  most 
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of  the  time  and  so  expose  much  effec- 
tive blind  space  most  of  the  time. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  pedestrian 
who  practices  the  habit  of  looking 
along  his  nose.  Drivers  whose  heads 
sway  back  from  rapid  acceleration, 
or  who  throw  back  their  heads  to 
give  an  autocratic  effect,  or  who  loll 
with  their  heads  pillowed  against 
the  back  of  the  seat,  are  temporarily 
exposed  to  the  same  hazard. 
Looking  Upwards 
Elevated  fixation,  like  depresi,cd 
fixation,  will  reduce  the  critical  lat- 


eral angle,  but  probably  not  so  much. 
Present  data  suggest  a  lateral  angle 
of  about  ^3°  when  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation is  ^5°.  Elevated  fixation  is  less 
likely  to  occur  under  ordinary  driv- 
ing conditions,  but  it  is  present 
whenever  the  driver  is  looking 
straight  ahead  with  his  head  bent 
forward.  One  may  drive  in  this  posi- 
tion for  a  few  moments  when  he  has 
been  looking  at  the  instrument  board 
or  adjusting  the  radio. 

(To  be  Continued') 


Psychology 
of  Attitudes 


What  Psychologists  Have  Found  as  to  How 
Attitudes  are  Formed,  Their  Nature,  and 
How  They  Change,  with  Applications 
to  Current    Industrial    Relations   Problems. 


A  Digest 


TODAY,  more  than  ever  before, 
executives  are  basing  their  com- 
pany policies  on  the  expected 
attitudes  of  their  employees  towards 
these  policies. 

In  view  of  this  fact  their  advisors 
on  industrial  relations  problems  will 
be  interested  in  the  findings  of  social 
psychologists  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  attitudes,  and  how  they  may 
be  changed  or  otherwise  affected. 

Generally  these  psychologists  agree 
that  "attitudes  are  rough  and  ready 
mental  sets  through  which  the  many 
varied  experiences  of  a  man  are 
channelized."  Attitudes  are  formed 
in  four  ways. 

The  chief  way,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  most  normal  person  forms 
his  attitudes  is  through  the  integrated 
influence  of  a  great  many  diverse 
experiences.     While    this    begins    in 


childhood  it  continues  throughout 
life.  As  a  person  meets  a  new  ex- 
perience this  has  its  impact  upon  the 
attitudes  formed  though  previous 
experiences.  \t  may  strengthen  or 
disturb  a  formed  attitude,  but  does 
not  in  all  cases  become  integrated 
with  it  immediately. 

Self  Kelhrnt  Worker 

The  normal  self-reliant  worker, 
who  is  reasonably  ambitious  and 
cooperative  with  a  fair-minded  em- 
ployer is  a  product  of  this  type  of 
attitude  formation.  If  the  man  has 
been  either  lucky  in  his  past  experi- 
ences, beginning  with  his  home  train- 
ing, or  has  perhaps  inherited  traits 
of  a  sturdy  nature,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  anticipating  his  attitudes 
towards  fair  company  policies  which 
are  carried  out  as  intended. 
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The  second  method  of  formation  is 
by  what  psychologists  call  "differ- 
entiation." What  they  seem  to 
mean  by  this  is  that  at  some  time 
during  the  period  of  general  attitude 
formation,  some  experiences  or  fac- 
tors assumed  a  greater  importance, 
and  had  more  influence  than  others. 
They  thus  became  differentiated  from 
other  factors  in  building  attitudes. 

For  example,  a  study  was  made  to 
see  how  atheists  came  to  be  that  way. 
It  was  found  that  many  of  them,  as 
part  of  their  reading  in  late  ado- 
lescence, had  taken  an  unusual  interest 
in  history,  science  and  philosophy. 
As  time  went  on  their  thinking  along 
these  lines  started  to  affect  their  view 
of  their  own  other  experiences,  and 
they  began  to  look  at  everything 
that  happened  to  them  from  the  point 
of  view  as  to  whether  it  showed 
evidence  for  or  against  there  being 
a  God.  And  thev  ended  up  without 
a  god. 

Ists 

Many  "ists",  communists,  social- 
ists, pacifists,  as  well  as  more  ardent 
capitalists  probably  had  their  atti- 
tudes formed  in  this  way.  If  we 
have  any  kink  in  our  attitudes  we  all 
can  if  we  think  back  trace  its  forma- 
tion to  some  such  process  as  this. 

The  third  source  of  an  attitude  is  a 
so-called  traumatic  experience  or 
shock. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the 
whole  attitude  of  Miss  Perkins,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor,  toward 
social  and  labor  problems  was  deter- 
mined by  the  shock  of  seeing  a  num- 


ber of  girl  workers  burned  to  death 
in  a  cheap  sweatshop  factory. 

We  know  of  the  case  of  a  boy,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  who  came  out  of 
college  with  high  ideals  of  honest 
service.  He  was  willing  to  start  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  the  gas 
station  of  an  oil  company.  But 
there  he  found  that  the  main  pre- 
occupation of  the  other  attendants 
was  the  skill  and  frequency  with 
which  they  could  short  change  cus- 
tomers, fill  up  crankcases  with  old 
oil  instead  of  new,  and  that  their 
main  pride  was  their  ability  to  spot 
company  spies,  and  fill  their  tanks 
with  water. 

The  contrast  between  his  ideals, 
which  seemed  to  fit  in  well  with 
the  companv  policies,  as  outlined  to 
him  bv  the  company  personnel  de- 
partment when  he  was  hired,  and  the 
actual  operating  methods  he  found, 
was  too  great  a  shock  for  the  boy. 

He  quit,  and  took  a  job  in  Wall 
Street.  There  he  also  found  that 
the  ethics  of  the  business  he  worked 
for  were  not  up  to  his  ideal  standards, 
so  he  is  now  a  communist. 

The  fourth  way  of  forming  atti- 
tudes is  by  taking  them  over  ready- 
made  from  someone  else.  This  tak- 
ing over  of  readymade  attitudes, 
before  we  have  adequate  experience 
has  happened  to  all  of  us,  particu- 
larlv  through  the  influence  of  parents, 
teachers  and  playmates.  But  in  the 
formation  of  well-balanced  and  well- 
integrated  attitudes,  these  ready- 
made  ones  are  not  important  until 
they  are  tested  by  experience.  We 
check  them  as  soon  as  we  are  able 
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to  see  whether  they  fit  in  with  our 
other  experiences,  as  exemplified  by 
our  attitude  toward  Santa  Claus, 
whom  we  soon  start  to  razz. 

How  Attitudes  Change 
The  next  matter  upon  which  the 
psychologists  have  something  inter- 
esting to  say  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  attitudes  change.  Their 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  men  do  not 
modify  their  attitudes  as  they  are 
subject  to  new  experiences  that  might 
be  expected  to  cause  changes.  They 
think  that  there  is  a  lag,  and  that 
only  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  new  experience  gradually 
produces  a  change.  In  other  words, 
people  like  to  hold  to  the  attitudes 
they  are  comfortable  with,  and  gen- 
erally only  in  an  unnoticed  way 
change  them. 

It  is  perhaps  difiicult  at  times  to  see 
whether  an  apparent  change  in  atti- 
tude is  in  fact  such  a  change,  or 
whether  a  new  facet  of  a  problem  is 
not  really  being  dealt  with.  For 
example,  not  many  years  ago,  at 
meetings  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  members,  there  was  al- 
ways a  fair  sprinkling  of  anti-union 
sentiment  and  denunciation.  Today 
the  same  men  do  not  exhibit  such 
emotionally  tinged  outbursts,  but 
apparently  accepting  unionization  as 
a  fact,  set  to  work  to  solve  the 
problems  connected  with  dealing 
with  organized  workers. 

Has  their  attitude  towards  unions 
changed?  Perhaps  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  eyes  are  no  longer 
bloodshot  with  rage  when  they  think 


of  unions,  and  so  they  are  able  to 
deal  with  union  problems  with  clear 
logical  insight.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  sort  of  qualitative  change  in 
attitude,  which  is  really  no  change 
in  the  fundamental  view,  but  only  a 
sloughing  off  of  the  emotional  part. 
Perhaps  this,  for  practical  purposes, 
is  about  all  the  change  that  is 
desirable  or  necessary. 

Elliot io)hi I  Disorgaiiiz^atioiis 

Psychologists  seem  to  be  agreed, 
however,  that  basic  changes  in  atti- 
tude do  occur  under  stress  of  a  period 
of  emotional  disorganization.  At 
such  times  old  attitudes  and  beliefs 
are  not  found  to  fit  the  facts  of  life, 
as  they  impinge  upon  people,  so 
attitudes  change  to  be  more  in  accord 
with  the  new  circumstances. 

Otho  Hick's  description,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal,  of 
what  has  happened  to  department 
store  employees  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. He  says  that  whereas  em- 
ployees used  to  be  content  with  a 
low  base  wage,  and  liked  the  idea  of 
gambling  for  more  pay  through 
bonuses  and  commissions,  as  a  result 
of  their  experiences  through  the 
depression  they  now  prefer  a  steady 
moderate  base  salary,  and  are  content 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  gambling  on 
a  large  excess. 

Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  such  attitude  changes. 
The  first  is  that  no  change  takes  place 
unless  the  individual  or  group  has 
really  experienced  some  drastic 
change  in  his  or  its  life.  To  quote 
two  examples,  from  opposite  ends  of 
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the  social  scale.  A  radical  who  was 
in  an  uncomfortable  life  position 
before  the  depression  and  continued 
in  it  would  not  change  his  attitude. 
A  corporation  executive,  who  suf- 
fered some  cut  in  pay,  and  was  per- 
haps affected  by  an  offense  to  his 
armour  propre,  but  probably  lived 
in  the  same  house,  drove  the  same 
car,  and  belonged  to  the  same  clubs 
did  not  go  through  any  change  which 
could  cause  him  to  alter  his  attitude 
from  the  one  he  had  in  1919. 

Extreme  Institutional  Attitudes 

Institutional  attitudes  are  always 
more  extreme  than  individual  atti- 
tudes, psychologists  have  found. 

For  example,  when  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  holds 
its  annual  meeting,  no  matter  how 
manv  qualifying  words  are  contained 
in  the  speeches,  the  net  impression 
created  is  that  the  members  of  the 
association  are  quite  reactionary,  and 
that  evervthing  the  President  and 
his  braintrusters  sav  about  them  is 
true. 

This  fact  has  long  been  the  despair 
of  the  N.A.M.  public  relations 
department. 

But  when  one  meets  members  of 
the  Association  individually  in  their 
offices  or  clubs  one  hnds  most  of 
them  more  tolerant,  kindly  and  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  country 
than  are  most  braintrusters. 

One  of  the  psychologists'  experi- 
ments on  this  matter  is  interesting. 
They  found  that  when  Methodists 
get  together  as  church  members  90% 
are    strongly    of    the    opinion    that 


sprinkling  is  the  only  true  and  proper 
method  of  baptizing.  Baptists,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  church  members, 
are  70%  convinced  that  you  are  not 
properly  baptized  unless  you  are 
immersed  in  water. 

But  when  the  members  of  these 
congregations  were  interviewed,  in- 
dividually and  privately,  78%  of  the 
Methodists  and  83%  of  the  Baptists 
thought  that  either  way  would  do, 
or  that  the  manner  of  baptizing  was 
unimportant. 

Ignorance  Leads  to  Prejudice 

The  final  important  matter  on 
which  psychologists  have  results  of 
interest  to  personnel  men  is  that  tol- 
erance and  favor  in  attitude  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  familiarity  and 
direct  acquaintance,  and  that  preju- 
dice regarding  people  and  subjects  is 
stronger  the  more  unfamiliar  the 
man  or  group  is  with  them. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  a 
recent  finding  that  workers  give 
industrialists  a  low  rating  among 
those  who  have  done  most  for  the 
working  man,  but  place  manufac- 
turers much  higher. 

To  them  apparently  a  manufacturer 
is  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  com- 
paratively small  business,  known  to 
them  personallv,  and  through  his 
civic  activities  as  reported  in  the 
local  newspaper.  The  industrialist 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  man  far  away 
in  a  big  city,  who  does  and  says  little 
that  seems  to  affect  the  worker,  or 
that  he  can  comprehend. 

Personal  relations  as  factors  in 
attitude  formation  vitally  important 
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as  they  are  recognized  to  be,  have  not 
been  discussed  separately.  We  have 
thought  that  the  relations  between 
a  man  and  his  parents,  teachers, 
foremen,  fellow  workers  and  other 
social  individuals  and  groups  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  experiences 
which  may  be  integrated,  differen- 
tiated, copied  or  otherwise  built  into 
his  attitudes. 

These  psychological  interpreta- 
tions have  been  outlined  for  the  aid 
which  they  may  be  to  industrial 
relations  men  in  solving  their  atti- 
tude problems,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  consider  some  of  their  more  specific 
industrial  applications. 

Collective  Bargaining  Attitudes 

Perhaps  the  most  apt  examples  of 
the  integration  of  experience  prin- 
ciple in  attitude  formation  is  the 
facility  with  which  collective  bar- 
gaining has  developed  in  U.  S.  Steel, 
U.  S.  Rubber,  General  Electric,  West- 
inghouse,  and  some  other  large 
companies. 

Their  methods  of  dealing  with 
their  employees  have  always  in- 
volved representation  of  worker 
views,  individually  and  in  groups, 
though  line  supervision,  personnel 
departments,  the  open  door  policy, 
and  in  some  cases  in  employee  rep- 
resentation plans. 

When  the  N.I.R.A.  came  in,  and 
their  employee  representation  plans 
were  instituted  or  revitalized,  this 
was  merely  an  extension  or  formaliza- 
tion of  the  previous  process.  As 
these  plans  worked  along  for  a  few 
years  though  the  employees  increased 
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the  emphasis  of  their  requests,  under 
skilled  and  understanding  manage- 
ment the  process  continued,  and  they 
gained  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
patient  conference  negotiation. 

When  the  Wagner  Act  was  de- 
clared constitutional  and  employees 
seemed  to  be  failing,  possibly  be- 
cause of  a  slightly  too  great  resistance 
of  employers,  to  gain  the  considera- 
tions they  asked  for,  it  was  a  natural 
development  for  them  to  seek  extra 
strength  through  affiliation  with  the 
C.I.O. 

But  the  whole  process  has  been  a 
gradual  integration  of  current  ex- 
periences with  well  balanced  past 
attitudes  towards  their  jobs  and 
their  employers. 

Some  companies  have  cither  failed 
to  recognize  the  vital  importance 
of  this  integrative  process,  or  were 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  dynamic 
principle  inherent  in  social  organiza- 
tions. Consequently  they  were  faced 
with  serious  stoppages  caused  by 
cataclysmic  attitude  changes. 

Independent  Steel  Case 

The  case  of  the  independent  steel 
companies  seems  to  illustrate  the 
integrative  principle  also.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  many  of 
these  companies  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees without,  or  notwithstanding, 
coercion  wanted  to  continue  with 
the  existing  plans  for  dealing  with 
their  employers.  John  L.  Lewis 
failed  to  sense  this  fact,  or  having 
insufficient  knowledge  of  attitude 
psychology   thought   that   he  could 
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quickly  change  the  attitudes  of  in- 
dependent   steel    employees. 

D/  fferentiateJ  Cnijtsmen 
An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
attitude  formed  by  differentiation  is 
that  of  the  typical  first  class  crafts- 
man such  as  an  electrician,  welder, 
toolmaker  or  patternmaker.  Some- 
where along  the  line  of  their  experi- 
ence these  men  isolated  out  their  skill 
and  pride  in  their  workmanship  as 
the  important  factor  in  their  lives. 
With  the  development  of  rigidity  in 
this  craft  attitude,  these  men  have 
become  a  serious  problem  in  labor 
relations. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in 
the  interest  of  industrial  develop- 
ment this  attitude  of  craftsman- 
ship must  be  preserved,  and  will  be 
through  the  continuance  of  craft 
unions.  No  change  resulting  in  com- 
plete absorption  in  industrial  unions 
is  possible  or  indeed  desirable. 

So  some  solution  making  possible 
the  harmonious  working  together 
of  both  craft  and  industrial  workers 
organizations  must  be  worked  out. 
The  main  stumbling  block  seems  to 
be  the  past  tendency  of  craftsmen's 
organizations  to  develop  into  rigid 
organizations,  not  having  as  their 
main  purpose  the  meeting  together 
of  craftsmen,  per  se,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  craftsmanship  in  skill 
and  status,  but  for  negativistic  and 
senseless  competition  with  other 
crafts,  and  for  the  protection  of 
crafts  against  other  workers  and  the 
public  interest.  This  however  may 
in  the  next  few  years  be  changed. 


Three  forces  are  at  work.  If  the 
A.F.L.  actively  seeks  to  enlarge  its 
membership  by  recruiting  new  mem- 
bers among  true  craftsmen,  with  a 
broader  view  than  present  A.F.L. 
members,  the  leavening  of  the  locals 
with  new  blood  will  in  time  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  the  Federation.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  A.F.L.  pur- 
sues the  policy  of  trying  to  include 
non-craft  members  in  its  craft  unions, 
this  will  cause  internal  dissensions, 
and  may  lead  ultimately  to  the  with- 
drawal of  craft  unions  from  the 
A.F.L. 

The  present  inclination  of  some 
employers,  such  as  utility  and  depart- 
ment store  managers,  to  look  with 
favor  upon  the  A.F.L.  rather  than 
the  more  natural  C.l.O.  in  recogniz- 
ing a  bargaining  agency  for  their 
non-craft  employees  is  regrettable. 
If  continued  it  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  true  craft  groups, 
and  aid  in  the  tendency  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  differentiated  craft 
attitude. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  future, 
when  real  craftsmen  have  a  greater 
say  in  the  affairs  of  the  A.F.L.,  and 
the  C.l.O.  learns  through  bitter  ex- 
perience how  troublesome  craftsmen 
are  in  industrial  unions. 

Both  Father  and  Son 
The  shock  or  traumatic  factor  in 
attitude  formation  is  of  primary  im- 
portance at  present  because  of  its 
influence  on  the  thinking  of  workers 
laid  off  again  now,  just  when  they 
were  recovering  from  the  last  depres- 
sion  shock.     Added   to    this   is    the 
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shocks  to  which  their  sons  and 
daughters,  are  being  subjected. 

In  both  cases  the  effect  is  an  emo- 
tional disorganization  which,  the 
psychologists  say,  is  the  point  at 
which  attitudes  change. 

With  so  many  of  the  youths  of  the 
country  now  going  to  high  school 
and  college,  they  are  spending  more 
of  their  formative  years  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  idealism  and  character 
building.  They  learn  of  the  marvel- 
ous achievements  of  science  and  in- 
dustry, and  are  entertained  with 
movies  of  industrial  products  being 
made  by  smiling,  contented  workers, 
in  clean,  well  lit,  air-conditioned 
factories,  and  learn  about  fair  play, 
honest  dealing,  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
etc.  It  is  just  as  well  they  do  not  all 
take  this  too  seriously. 

When  they  graduate  they  find  that 
either  industry  does  not  want  them 
at  all,  or  if  it  does  they  are  generally 
given  lowly  jobs  in  places  that  are 
not  too  well  lit,  nor  too  well  venti- 
lated. They  stand  this  shock,  but 
also  get  an  insight  into  the  bullying, 
wirepulling,  cheating,  logrolling  and 
cross  hauling  of  shop  politics,  and 
the  frightful  waste  of  human  and 
material  resources  inherent  in  the 
industrial  process. 

Industry  and  Education 
This  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
process,  for  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
same  thing  has  gone  always,  and  will 
in  large  measure  continue  under  any 
system,  so  long  as  human  beings  work 
togethei  in  organizations.  We  are 
merely    interested    in    pointing    out 


that  the  contrast,  between  what  he 
is  led  to  expect,  and  what  he  gets, 
is  too  disturbing  a  shock  for  many 
a  youth. 

Industry  and  education  should  get 
together  to  bridge  this  gap,  so  that 
the  well  integrated  attitudes,  de- 
veloped during  longer  schooling,  are 
not  suddenly  blown  to  bits,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  left  wondering  if  some 
"ism"  is  the  answer,  and  ready  to 
grasp  the  tail  of  the  next  Huey  Long 
kite  that  is  flown. 

Obtaining  attitudes  by  taking  them 
over  readymade  needs  little  discus- 
sion. With  adults  great  care  should 
be  used  before  assuming  that  basic 
attitudes  change  because  of  this  rea- 
son. For  example,  a  man  does  not 
suddenly  change  to  radicalism,  or 
subservient  following  of  a  union 
leader,  unless  there  was  a  predetermin- 
ing latent  tendency  which  through 
circumstances  is  released. 

Whitehead's  statement  that  the 
proposals  and  attitudes  of  a  leader 
are  accepted  by  a  group,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  arise  out  of,  or  are  in 
tune  with,  the  felt  needs  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  group  is  worth  stressing 
in  this  connection. 

Meetings  Cause  Stubbornness 

The  problem  of  the  extremity  of 
attitudes  of  men  as  members  of  an 
institution  is  important  in  three 
ways. 

First,  because  after  attendance  at 
such  a  meeting,  say  of  a  union,  the 
men  are  likely  to  adopt  a  much  more 
stubborn  attitude  for  a  while,  and 
appear  to  be  less  reasonable  in  nego- 
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tiations,  or  in  grievance  matters. 
Patience  is  necessary  at  such  times, 
and  if  undue  unreason  is  shown, 
decisions  should  be  delayed,  if 
possible. 

Second,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  avoid  settling  matters  under  nego- 
tiation by  means  which  involve  fre- 
quent meetings  of  employees  as  union 
members.  This  is  possible  within 
the  democratic  process  if  due  care  is 
exercised.  Unions,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  keep  an  organiza- 
tion alive  they  must  have  frequent 
meetings,  preferably  in  which  con- 
tentious subjects  are  discussed. 

Third,  personnel  men  must  watch 
themselves  in  this  respect.  It  is 
highly  important  that  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  giving 
sound  advice  to  their  employers, 
based  on  a  factual,  impersonal  ap- 
praisal of  labor  conditions,  as  indus- 
trial relations  men  are,  should  not 
let  their  own  attitudes  becloud  their 
vision  or  bias  their  judgments. 
When  a  personnel  man  returns  to  his 
plant  from  an  industrial  relations  con- 
ference,   where    he    has    enjoyed    an 


anti-union  fest,  he  should  watch  his 
step  for  a  month  or  so,  as  his  judg- 
ments are  likely  to  be  less  than  ioo% 
impersonal. 

A  Suggestion 

The  last  point  that  prejudice,  sus- 
picion and  misunderstanding  are  pro- 
portionate to  unfamiliarity,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  the  lack 
of  harmony  in  industrial  relations 
in  large  companies  today. 

Industrial  relations  men  should 
therefore  use  every  effort  to  per- 
suade their  employers  to  take  this 
matter  very  seriously. 

If  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers could  persuade  the  members 
to  forego  their  usual  week's  meeting 
in  New  York,  and  dedicate  that  week 
to  personal  tours  of  their  own  fac- 
tories, and  the  towns  in  which  their 
workers  live,  the  public  relations  of 
the  members  would  be  vastly  en- 
hanced, and  the  Association  would 
avoid  the  tremendous  kickback  that 
always  seems  to  follow  its  annual 
meeting. 


Report 
on  Ford 


Ford's  Organization,  and  the  Inevitable 
Methods  of  Defense  Used  by  that  Or- 
ganization Against  the  Futile  Attacks 
of    the    Automobile     Workers     Union. 


Comments  and  Extracts  from 
Report  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


HENRY  FORD  has  always  been 
somewhat  of  an  enigma,  be- 
cause it  has  always  seemed 
difficult  to  get  any  real  picture  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  The  recent  report  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of 
the  hearings,  resulting  from  the  com- 
plaint issued  by  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  Union,  is  a  most 
valuable  document  because  it  gives 
much  information  that  has  not  before 
been  put  together. 

First  impressions  of  the  report  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  a 
czaristic  dictator,  with  no  human 
feelings,  who  had  just  gone  mad  in 
his  detestation  of  unions,  and  was 
using  the  uttermost  lawlessness  in 
his  methods  to  prevent  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  plants.     But  a  rereading 


and  further  studv  modihes  that  opin- 
ion considerably. 

Tovd  System 

The  introduction  to  the  report  is 
the  usual  statement  of  the  activities 
of  the  company,  showing  that  it 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  Board's  juris- 
diction. One  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  tremendous  size  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  range  and  multi- 
plicity of  its  complex  activities.  And 
particularly  with  the  so-called  heart 
of  the  company  in  its  River  Rouge 
plant,  with  80,000  employees. 

In  so  far  as  this  has  been  built  up 
and  is  at  present  operating  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Henry  Ford  and 
his  son,  a  little  thought  shows  that 
these   men   must    have   a   genius   for 
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getting  men  to  work  together,  and 
for  building  an  organization  of  hu- 
man beings  that  makes  this  possible. 
It  is  too  foolish  and  naive  an  expla- 
nation that  Ford  workers  are  pressed 
by  economic  distress,  or  by  the  bribe 
of  high  wages,  to  stand  any  sort  of 
working  conditions  and  any  sort  of 
dictatorial  treatment  by  their  bosses. 
People  simply  do  not  work  that  way, 
and  no  permanent  organization  can 
be  built  with  that  type  of  mores. 
It  would  burst  to  pieces  in  no  time, 
as  a  result  of  the  heat  generated  by 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Like  the  Army 

The  only  conclusion  possible  is 
that  Ford  has  developed  an  organ- 
ization that  is  very  much  like  the 
organization  of  an  army,  with  the 
same  sort  of  functional  divisions, 
and  staff  officers  for  the  coordination 
of  these  functions.  Furthermore  it 
appears  that  the  relationship  of  work- 
ers to  their  supervisors  is  very  similar 
to  the  relationship  of  privates  to 
their  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

In  so  far  as  there  has  never  been 
any  criticism  of  army  organization, 
that  it  is  oppressive  to  the  soldiers,  or 
does  not  give  them  and  their  wishes 
due  consideration,  or  provide  ways 
and  means  to  air  their  grievances, 
there  is  no  reason  to  condemn  this 
type  of  organization  in  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  no  matter  how 
much  one  mav  believe  in  democratic 
principles. 


U.  A.  W.  Too  Situ  pie 
It  appears  from  the  report  then  that 
really  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Union, 
without  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  Ford  company's  organizational 
structure,  and  without  any  concep- 
tion of  the  disruption  of  that  struc- 
ture the  organization  of  the  Ford 
workers  might  entail  has  proceeded 
on  a  simple  minded  campaign  to  get 
members  in  the  River  Rouge  Plant. 

Had  they  had  any  conception  of 
the  fact  that  a  huge  structure  cannot 
be  changed  overnight,  they  would 
have  seen  that  their  clear  cut  first 
necessity  was  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  in  all  its  aspects; 
then  work  out  the  possible  ways  in 
which  their  own  organization  could 
lit  in  with  the  Ford  organization 
with  a  minimum  of  disturbance,  and 
last  but  not  least  study  the  Ford 
organization  and  its  methods  so  that 
it  might  develop  a  suitable  strategy 
that  might  succeed  in  organizing 
the  workers  of  the  plant  into  its 
Union. 

Because  it  has  not  done  this,  and 
gives  little  evidence  of  understanding 
these  matters  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  with  the  aid  of  legal  actions,  it 
can  ever  organize  Ford. 

Varallels 
As  far  as  can  be  seen  there  are  other 
parallels  to  this  situation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Steel  companies 
have  a  somewhat  similar  army  organ- 
izational structure,  and  that  accounts 
for  the  inability  of  the  Steel  Workers 
Organizing    Committee    to    organize 
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the  men  in  the  so-called  independent 
companies.  No  one  seems  to  know 
much  about  the  actual  facts  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  case,  but  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  C.I.O.  officials  con- 
cerned in  their  negotiations  with 
company  officers  did  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  union  could  function  in 
the  company  without  disturbing  thc 
relationships,  methods  and  mores 
which  existed.  And  because  they 
were  able  to  do  so,  the  company  saw 
no  reason  to  refuse  them  recognition. 

There  is  appended  extracts  from 
the  N.R.L.B.  report.  These  include 
the  description  of  the  activities  of 
the  company,  examples  of  the  char- 
acteristic, essentially  militaristic  de- 
fense of  the  company  against  the 
childish  tactics  of  the  union,  the 
fact  that  there  was  little  evidence  of 
any  real  resentment  of  Ford  workers 
against  the  methods  of  the  Company, 
and  that  even  that  many  of  the  work- 
ers who  were  tired  sought  reemploy- 
ment. 

There  is  no  attempt  made  in  this 
paper  to  apologize  for  or  defend  the 
Ford  Company  for  its  actions  in  its 
defense  against  unionization, or  rather 
against  the  type  of  unionization  that 
was  attacking  it.  Merely  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  portray  the  facts 
of  the  case  which  are  significant  to  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  un- 
realized problems  involved  in  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Exti-iicts 
Ford  Motor  Company  was  incor- 
porated in   1919  with  an  authorized 
capital       stock       of      $100,000,000. 


Moody's  Manual  of  Investments  for 
1936  states  that  this  stock  is  entirely 
owned  by  Henry  Ford,  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Henrv  Ford,  and  his  son,  Edsel  B. 
Ford.' 

Bu.wiiess  of  Fonl 

The  respondent  operates  iron  ore 
mines  and  lumber  properties  in  Michi- 
gan, coal  mines  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  a  silica  quarry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  raw  material  proper- 
ties in  the  various  States.  A  subsidi- 
ary of  the  respondent  has  a  concession 
for  approximately  i,<ioo,ooo  acres  of 
land  in  Brazil  for  rubber  development . 
Although  by  owning  sources  of  essen- 
tial raw  materials  the  respondent  has 
made  its  operations  largely  self-suffi- 
cient, its  manufacturing  operations 
are  so  extensive  that  it  must  still 
purchase  great  quantities  of  raw 
materials. 

The  respondent  owns  and  operates 
a  fleet  of  ships,  including  seven 
ocean-going  vessels,  the  two  largest 
motorships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  13 
barges,  four  towing  tugs,  a  harbor 
tug,  and  two  twin-screw  canal  boats. 
For  the  care  of  these  vessels,  it  has 
purchased  a  ship-building  plant  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  respondent  are  closely 
coordinated  as  a  result  of  its  control 
of  transportation  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  respondent  is  in 
the  following  lines  of  business,  all 
connected  with  or  growing  out  of  the 
making  of  motors;  aeroplanes,  coal 
mining,  coke  manufacture,  by-prod- 
ucts manufacture,  lead  mining,  iron 
mining,  foundry,  steel  manufacture, 
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tool  making,  machinery  manufacture, 
car  truclc  and  tractor  manufacture, 
glass  manufacture,  artificial  leather, 
copper  wire,  Fordite,  textiles,  bat- 
teries and  generators,  paper,  cement, 
automobile  bodies,  Johanssen  gages, 
electric  power,  filtered  water,  flour, 
motion  pictures,  hospital,  farming 
and  stock  raising,  radio,  printing, 
photography,  forging,  flax  growing, 
steam  turbine,  electric  locomotives, 
logging,  saw  mills,  body  parts,  dry 
kilns,  wood  distillation,  products  of 
hydro-electric  power,  grocery  stores, 
shoe  stores,  clothing  stores,  butcher 
shops,  railroads,  education,  and  ocean 
and  lake  transportation. 

The  respondent,  up  to  June  19^6, 
had  built  and  sold  more  than  14,000,- 
000  Ford  cars. 

R/rer  Koiige  PLiiit 
The  heart  of  the  giant  Ford  organ- 
ization is  the  River  Rouge  plant, 
which  is  the  largest  industrial  unit 
in  the  world,  employing  more  than 
80,000  men .  The  plant  grounds  cover 
1,096  acres  and  the  buildings  have  a 
floor  area  of  over  7,150,000  square 
feet.  The  respondent  operates  at 
the  River  Rouge  plant  its  own  blast 
furnaces,  locomotive  repair  shop,  the 
largest  foundry  and  the  largest  indus- 
trial steam  generating  plant  in  the 
world,  motor  assembly  plant,  coke 
ovens,  open  hearth  furnaces,  steel 
plant  and  rolling  mill,  paper  mill, 
sintering  plant,  glass  factory,  labora- 
tories, and  a  cement  plant.  The 
plant  has  14  miles  of  roadways  and 
91  miles  of  railroad  tracks.  Twenty- 
four  locomotives,  one  road  roller,  14 


locomotive  cranes,  and  11  steam 
shovels  operate  there.  The  docks 
at  the  River  Rouge  plant  are  a  mile 
and  a  third  long  and  can  accommo- 
date ocean-going  vessels. 

Almost  all  of  the  products  manu- 
factured at  the  River  Rouge  plant 
are  shipped  to  assembly  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
only  cars  which  are  completely  as- 
sembled there  are  the  ones  intended 
for  local  sale.  The  average  ship- 
ping time  between  the  factory  and 
the  branches  is  6.16  days.  The 
respondent  maintains  an  elaborate 
system  of  inventory  control  by  means 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  leased  tele- 
phone wires. 

Military  Ldiv 
No  resume  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  respondent  to  fight  the  organ- 
ization drive  of  the  U.A.W.  is  com- 
plete without  some  further  reference 
to  the  part  played  by  the  Ford 
Service  Department.  The  duties  of 
that  department  supposedly  consist 
of  guarding  the  respondent's  plants 
and  protecting  Ford  property.  Since 
the  start  of  1937,  however,  it  has 
been  vastly  enlarged  and  service  men 
now  patrol  the  aisles  during  all 
working  hours  watching  for  any 
signs  of  union  activity.  Employees 
seen  talking  together  are  taken  off 
the  assembly  lines  by  service  men  and 
discharged,  irrespective  of  the  wishes 
of  their  foremen.  With  service  men 
present  and  interfering  with  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  assembly  lines 
in  every  department,  the  River  Rouge 
plant  has  taken  on  many  of  the  as- 
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peers  of  a  community  in  which 
martial  law  has  been  declared  and  in 
which  a  huge  military  organization, 
whose  voice  is  final, has  been  superim- 
posed upon  the  regular  civil  authori- 
ties. 

The  use  of  the  Service  Department 
to  intimidate  employees  and  make 
them  fearful  of  joining  the  U.A.W. 
has  quite  evidently  been  successful. 
Union  buttons  are  never  worn  within 
the  River  Rouge  plant.  Discussion 
of  the  U.A.W. ,  even  during  the  lunch 
period,  is  carried  on  in  hushed  tones 
and  then  only  between  men  who  feel 
certain  that  their  conversation  will 
not  be  reported  to  the  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

Joseph  Sable  Discharged 
Joseph  Sable  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  respondent  for  between  three 
and  a  half  and  four  years  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge  on  June  4,  1937.  He 
was  employed  in  the  tool  cribs  and 
was  earning  $6.80  a  day. 

Sable,  although  not  a  member  of 
the  U.A.W.  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge, played  on  the  ball  team  of  one 
of  its  locals.  On  May  31,  and  June 
I,  1937,  he  noticed  three  Ford  service 
men  in  the  stands  looking  over  the 
players  who  were  taking  part  in  the 
games.  Two  days  later  he  was  shifted 
from  the  midnight  to  the  morning 
shift  at  the  River  Rouge  plant  and 
placed  in  a  different  tool  crib  with  a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 
Sable  testified  that  the  other  man 
started  a  fight  with  him  almost 
immediately.  Sable  started  running 
away,  but  was  grasped  by  four  service 


men  who  were  standing  outside  of 
the  crib.  They  took  him  to  the 
employment  office  in  a  waiting  auto- 
mobile. He  was  then  discharged  for 
fighting. 

When  Sable  returned  to  the  em- 
ployment office  on  the  following  day 
in  an  attempt  to  get  back  his  job,  he 
was  asked  by  Brown  how  many  hand 
bills  he  had  been  passing  around  in 
the  plant.  He  was  refused  reinstate- 
ment despite  his  very  efficient  record. 

Fighting 

George  Peterson,  Sable's  foreman, 
testified  that  Sable  had  been  dis- 
charged for  fighting.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  doubt  Sable's  story  that 
the  other  man  had  started  the  fight 
but  said  since  both  of  them  had  been 
found  fighting  by  service  men  they 
had  both  been  discharged.  Peterson 
said  that  Russo,  the  other  man  in- 
volved in  the  fight,  had  also  been 
discharged. 

The  changing  of  Sable's  shift  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  been  dis- 
covered playing  on  a  union  ball  team, 
the  commencement  of  a  fight  with 
him  by  a  man  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before  on  his  first  day  in  his  new 
shift,  the  presence  of  four  service 
men  and  an  automobile  to  take  him 
away  as  soon  as  the  fight  started,  and 
Brown's  remark  to  him  in  the  em- 
ployment office  all  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Russo  was  placed  in  Sable's  crib 
by  the  respondent  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  him  into  a  fight.  We  find 
that  Joseph  Sable  was  discharged 
because  of  his  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  U.A.W. 
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George  Onnela,  Alfred  Onnela 
Kay  Onnela 

George  Onnela,  Alfred  Onnela,  Ray 
Onnela  and  four  other  men  were, 
until  their  discharge  in  May,  1937, 
employed  in  the  body  department  of 
the  River  Rouge  plant.  The  seven 
were  engaged  in  the  section  making 
seat  cushions  and  backs,  and  had  as 
their  immediate  foreman  Rudolph 
Prokop.  All  of  them  were  members 
of  the  U.A.W.  and  active  union 
workers.  They  rode  together  to  and 
from  work  and  acquired  a  reputation 
in  the  section  as  the  union  gang. 

George  Onnela,  the  oldest  of  the 
group,  was  first  employed  by  the 
respondent  on  February  xy,  19x1  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  from 
193 1  to  1934  during  which  the  re- 
spondent discontinued  making  its 
own  bodies,  has  worked  for  it  contin- 
uously since  that  time.  He  was  the 
lead-off  man  on  the  assembly  line  in 
which  he  worked  and  had  been  com- 
mended on  numerous  occasions  for 
his  satisfactory  work.  At  the  time 
of  his  discharge  he  was  earning  $7.60 
a  day. 

When  George  Onnela  reported  for 
work  on  May  15,  1937,  he  was 
called  to  the  desk  of  the  general 
foreman  of  the  department  and  in- 
formed by  the  latter's  clerk  that  he 
was  discharged.  Although  he  in- 
quired, no  reason  was  given  him  for 
his  dismissal.  However,  he  noticed 
that  on  the  slip  which  had  been  filled 
out  by  the  clerk,  the  words  "Work 
unsatisfactory,  not  being  on  the  job 
on  time"    were   written.     Inasmuch 


as  Prokop  rode  to  work  in  his  car 
with  him  Onnela  had  never  been 
late. 

Orders  are  Orders 

Before  leaving  the  department  On- 
nela approached  Prokop  and  asked 
the  reason  for  his  discharge.  Pro- 
kop's  reply  was,  "Well,  George,  God 
damn  it,  I  warned  you  and  warned 
you  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  but 
you  didn't.  .  .  .  This  hurts  me  more 
than  it  hurts  you  fellows  but  I  got 
to  do  it.  .  .  .  Orders  are  orders." 

Brothers  Go  Also 

Alfred  Onnela,  George  Onnela's 
brother,  was  employed  by  the  re- 
spondent from  December  1934  until 
his  discharge  on  May  2.7,  1937.  No 
explanation  was  given  him  for  his 
discharge,  but  the  service  man  who 
took  him  out  of  the  department  re- 
marked that  his  brother  had  been 
seen  distributing  union  literature  the 
previous  day.  Alfred  Onnela  had 
always  performed  his  work  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  and  had  received  an 
increase  in  pay  which  raised  it  to 
$7.60  a  day  only  two  days  before  his 
discharge. 

Ray  Onnela,  a  brother  of  George 
and  Alfred,  began  working  for  the 
respondent  in  December  1934.  For 
several  years  before  that  time  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  type  of 
work  by  the  Briggs  Manufacturing 
Company.  Ray  Onnela  testified  that 
he  had  always  performed  his  work  in 
an  efficient  manner.  He  was  earning 
$7.60  a  day  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. 
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When  Ray  Onnela  reported  for 
work  on  May  x6,  1937,  his  time  card 
was  missing  from  the  timerack.  At 
the  desk  he  was  informed  by  the 
clerk,  "Your  brother  is  out.  You 
are  as  good  as  gone."  When  Onnela 
asked  if  he  would  be  blacklisted  in 
the  shops,  the  clerk  told  him  that 
he  would  not  be  if  he  quit.  He 
then  asked  to  be  cleared  out  and  the 
clerk  tilled  out  a  slip  which  Onnela 
did  not  see. 

George  Onnela  testified  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing  he  had  heard  Prokop  state 
that  all  of  the  seven  men  whose 
discharges  are  now  being  considered 
were  efficient  workmen  and  that  the 
reason  for  their  discharge  was  their 
union  activities. 

Objects  to  Vigilantes 

Clifford  E.  Sheldon  commenced 
working  for  the  respondent  in  1916 
and  continued  until  his  discharge  on 
March  15,  1937.  During  that  period 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  a  minor  foreman  in  the  trimming 
section  of  the  body  department  at 
the  River  Rouge  plant,  a  post  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal. 
He  testified  that  he  had  often  been 
commended  for  his  work  and  was  on 
very  satisfactory  terms  with  his  su- 
periors. He  had  been  given  an  in- 
crease in  pay  in  January  1937,  and  at 
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the  time  of  his  discharge  was  earning 
$8.80  a  day. 

Early  in  March  1937,  Ray  De 
Clerque,  the  superintendent  of  the 
body  department,  assigned  Sheldon 
the  task  of  organizing  a  vigilante 
group  to  handle  any  union  trouble 
which  might  arise  in  the  department. 
Sheldon  objected  vigorously  to  this 
assignment  and  made  it  quite  evident 
that  he  was  carrying  it  out  only 
under  protest.  Shortly  after  report- 
ing for  work  on  March  15,  Sheldon 
was  ordered  to  call  out  his  men  and 
have  them  patrol  the  aisles.  Later 
in  the  same  day  he  was  called  to  De 
Clerque's  desk  and,  after  being  ques- 
tioned at  length  concerning  his  views 
on  the  U.  A.  W.,  discharged.  In  dis- 
charging him,  De  Clerque  said, 
"Well,  Cliff,  I  have  got  to  fire  you. 
I  have  to  fire  you  for  not  being  on  the 
job."  De  Clerque  then  added, 
"Keep  your  chin  up.  This  will  be 
all  right.  We  will  get  this  straight- 
ened out."  De  Clerque  evaded  tell- 
ing him  the  real  reason  for  his  dis- 
charge. However,  Everett  Gwynn, 
his  immediate  foreman,  told  Sheldon 
that  he  believed  someone  had  told  a 
union  story  concerning  him. 

Sheldon  was  not  a  member  of  the 
U.  A.  W.  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
However,  he  had  often  expressed  the 
opinion  to  other  foremen  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  the  average  work- 
man. 


Methods  Developed  for  Maintaining  a  Running 
Knowledge  of  the  Reactions  of  Employees  to 
the  Way  Company  Policies  are  Carried  Out. 


How  to  Learn 
Worker  Attitudes 


A  Review 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  important 
jobs  of  the  personnel  officer 
today  is  keeping  track  of  the 
attitudes  of  employees  towards  vari- 
ous management  policies,  changes  in 
practices,  and  towards  what  may  be 
called  social  trends. 

This  is  doubly  important  on  union- 
ized properties,  because  of  the  tend- 
encies which  are  inherent  in  organiza- 
tions of  workers. 

One  primary  aim  of  unions,  which 
grows  in  strength  as  time  passes,  is  to 
destroy  the  loyalty  of  employees  to 
the  company,  and  to  build  up  a 
loyalty  to  the  union.  This  trend 
must  be  very  carefully  controlled  by 
management,  and  never  permitted  to 
develop  to  the  extent  the  union 
wants.  If  strongly  developed  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  be- 
come very  difficult  to  negotiate,  the 
company  may  have  to  give  way  to 


unreasonable  demands  to  avoid  a 
stoppage  of  work,  working  relations 
between  men  and  supervisors  become 
almost  impossible,  and  morale  disap- 
pears with  consequent  restriction  of 
output,  sabotage,  etc. 

This  loyalty  factor  can  only  be 
controlled  on  the  basis  of  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  attitudes  of 
workers. 

Aid  in  Collective  Bargaining 
The  second  value  in  a  knowledge  of 
employee  viewpoints  is  the  aid  it 
gives  in  collective  bargaining.  Em- 
ployees are  very  much  like  voters 
today.  They  want  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  but  don't  know  exactly 
what.  The  political  leaders  promise 
they  will  get  the  voters  certain 
things  which  they  the  leaders  select. 
That  is  what  union  leaders  seeking 
reelection  do  too.     But  it  is  always 
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possible  for  an  informed  employer  to 
refuse  a  demand  that  will  be  unduly 
onerous  to  the  company  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  one  less  expensive  or 
inconvenient,  and  yet  which  will 
satisfy  the  employees  just  as  well. 

But  to  be  able  to  do  this  he  must 
know  what  employee  wants  are,  or 
be  so  informed  of  their  ideas  that  he 
can  have  more  knowledge  of  his 
employees  than  the  leaders  have. 
And  that  is  not  too  hard. 

Finally  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
an  employer  should  know  the  atti- 
tudes of  his  men  towards  various 
social  trends.  What  are  their  views 
on  incorporation  of  unions,  or  on 
health  insurance,  on  wages  and  hours 
legislation,  etc. 

It  seems  to  be  natural  for  employers 
to  have  strong  opinions  for  and 
against  these  various  matters.  But 
in  the  past  because  they  have  not 
sensed  when  it  was  wise,  because  of 
public  sentiment  to  drop  their  oppo- 
sition, realize  the  inevitability  of  leg- 
islation, and  then  go  ahead  and  aid 
in  making  the  legislation  as  good  as 
possible,  they  are  now  faced  with 
very  difficult  enactments  to  work 
under. 

Employer  policy  in  the  matter  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  arc  cases 
in  point. 

How  are  employee  attitudes  to  be 
guaged? 

Through  Line  Orgiiiii::^ation 
The  most  elementary  and  common- 
sense  method  is  for  operating  execu- 
tives, supervisors,  and  the  whole  line 


organization  to  be  so  built  that  infor- 
mation freely  passes  up  and  down  in 
an  undistorted  form. 

This  is  still  possible  in  small  com- 
panies with  not  over  a  thousand  em- 
ployees, but  even  in  these  some 
deliberate  organization  should  be  set 
up,  such  as  a  pyramid  meeting  plan. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  chief 
executive  meets  with  his  department 
heads,  generally  on  Monday  morning, 
and  discusses  freely  with  them  vari- 
ous operating  and  labor  relations 
problems  that  have  come  up  in  the 
past  week,  and  are  anticipated  during 
the  immediate  future.  Following  the 
meeting,  each  department  head  meets 
with  his  immediate  subordinates,  and 
they  discuss  matters  which  affect 
them  in  a  narrower  sense.  Each 
such  subordinate  then  has  his  meet- 
ing with  his  foremen,  straw  bosses  or 
whoever  else  may  be  under  him. 

In  this  way  the  insulations  are 
broken  down,  and  there  is  reasonably 
free  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on. 

Another  method  which  is  generally 
pursued  in  these  smaller  companies  is 
for  the  high  executives  to  deliber- 
ately leave  their  desks,  and  circulate 
through  the  plant.  It  is  often  found 
that  when  the  chief  executive  does 
this  he  sees  and  hears  so  many  things, 
that  he  would  like  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with,  that  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  set  up  some  more  refmed 
or  organized  method  of  keeping  in 
touch. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  large  com- 
panies today  have  some  organized 
means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  their 
employee  attitudes  to  supplement  or 
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take  the  place  of  information  that 
comes  up  through  the  line  organiza- 
tion. 

Reports  of  Meetings  Analynied 

One  method  developed  by  a  very 
large  company  many  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  its  employee  repre- 
sentation plan,  and  still  retained  is  to 
have  very  full  reports  made  of  all 
meetings  with  employee  delegates 
and  to  have  these  sent  in  by  branch 
managers  to  head  office. 

There  each  month  the  reports  are 
carefully  studied  and  analyzed  by 
personnel  officers  specially  assigned 
to  the  job.  A  digest  is  prepared, 
showing  the  high  spots,  pressures 
being  exerted  by  employees,  and 
changes  in  those  pressures.  This 
digest  is  circulated  among  high  execu- 
tives in  the  company. 

No  matters  of  company  policy,  that 
will  in  the  remotest  manner  affect 
employees,  are  changed  without  refer- 
ence to  this  wealth  of  material,  and 
often  special  analvses  of  these  meet- 
ing reports  are  made  when  changes  in 
policy  are  contemplated. 

This  plan  has  not  been  solely  a 
means  by  which  top  executives  have 
kept  in  touch  with  employees.  Branch 
managers  have  been  given  full  author- 
ity to  negotiate  with  their  employees, 
within  the  broad  limits  of  company 
policies.  But  because  they  know 
that  records  of  their  meetings  are 
going  into  head  office,  they  have 
been  stimulated  to  so  develop  their 
industrial  relations  policies  that  there 
is  a  minimum  of  contentious  matters 
brought    up.     The    conduct    of    the 


meetings  also  has  shown  that  these 
executives  are  well  aware  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  employees  represented, 
and  skilful  in  the  art  of  negotiating. 

These  meeting  reports  have  been 
further  used  in  executive  training 
courses,  and  have  also  become  an 
important  factor  in  considering  pro- 
motions and  transfers  of  executives. 

Though  the  full  use  of  this  plan  has 
enabled  the  companies  concerned  to 
do  outstanding  jobs  in  both  labor 
and  public  relations,  few  companies 
have  followed  their  example. 

Objections  to  This  Method 
The  usually  expressed  objections 
are  that  the  laborious  keeping  of 
huge  hies  of  past  happenings  is  un- 
necessary, that  labor  relations  prob- 
lems are  in  the  future,  and  you  can't 
tell  from  what  employees  asked  for 
last  week  what  they  are  going  to 
demand  next  week.  This  is  a  mis- 
taken notion,  for  a  study  of  these 
and  other  records  show  very  plainly 
that  employee  attitudes,  and  the 
demands  that  follow  these  attitudes, 
develop  quite  slowly.  We  know  it 
as  a  psychological  fact  also.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  to  know 
ahead  of  time  what  employees  are 
likely  to  come  in  for,  and  the  degree 
of  pressure  they  are  likely  to  exert. 
It  follows  obviously  that  it  is  also 
possible  for  management  by  educa- 
tional or  other  means  to  head  off 
demands  that  will  be  too  inconven- 
ient. 

Apart  from  these  direct  uses  the 
understanding  of  employee  psychol- 
ogy which  top  management  gets,  and 
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the  collateral  his^h  standard  of  lower 
executive  direction  of  personnel  prac- 
tices would  be  hard  to  obtain  in  any 
other  way. 

Periodic  Audits 

Instead  of  a  continuous  study  of 
the  reports  of  ncgotiatini;  meetings 
with  employees,  the  National  Elec- 
tric Manufacturers  Association  has 
advocated  the  making  of  periodic 
studies  or  audits  of  labor  relations. 

The  Personnel  Journal  gave  an 
example  of  such  an  audit  in  the 
February,  1937  issue.  The  company 
then  studied  took  no  steps  to  improve 
its  collective  bargaining  practices 
and  was  organized  by  the  CIO  last 
summer. 

Such  periodic  audits  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  of  four 
companies,  all  of  which  have  been 
unionized  some  by  CIO  and  some 
before  CIO  was  formed.  In  all  cases 
there  were  stoppages  of  work. 

But  so  far  as  is  known  audits  of 
this  nature  have  not  been  used  by 
industry.  While  theoretically  use- 
ful, their  use  so  far  has  been  confined 
to  outside  students  of  industrial  psy- 
chology and  labor  relations.  They 
enable  such  students  to  know  which 
companies  are  likely  to  have  labor 
trouble,  and  the  approximate  date 
at  which  organization  will  take 
place .  As  case  examples  of  non-logical 
psychology,  about  which  nothing 
can  be  done,  they  are  first  class  mate- 
rial for  student  classes. 

Both  these  methods  depend  upon 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  nego- 
tiating  conferences    with    organized 


employees.  But  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment knowledge  gained  from  this 
source  by  direct  contact  with  em- 
ployees. Methods  of  direct  contact 
will  next  be  outlined. 

Qjiestionndive  Method 

The  questionnaire  method  has  been 
used  somewhat,  and  because  of  its 
simplicity,  and  inexpensiveness  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  favored  method 
in  getting  employee  views.  The 
popularity  of  Galiup's  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion,  and  of  the  General 
Motors  Consumers  Research  Depart- 
ment, and  other  developments  in 
consumer  research  incline  one  to  this 
opinion. 

In  questionnaires  workers  may  be 
asked  to  express  directly  by  a  Yes  or 
No  answer  to  specific  questions,  their 
views  on  management  policies  such 
as  profit  sharing,  wage  payment 
methods,  layoffs,  vacations,  etc.  Or 
the  questions  may  include  more  gen- 
eralized ones  which  attempt  to  find 
out  what  the  employee  thinks  about 
the  company,  as  to  whether  it  makes 
too  much  profit,  whether  it  does  all 
it  can  to  regularize  employment,  or 
whether  it  does  less  for  the  men  than 
labor  unions  do. 

Questions  of  these  types  are  severely 
criticized  by  some  social  psycholo- 
gists, because  the  worker  is  reacting 
to  a  key  word,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  which  meaning  of  the  word 
employees  had  in  mind  when  replying. 

There  are  plenty  of  evidences  of 
this  in  some  questions  that  are  put  to 
employee  vote,  at  the  suggestion  of 
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management  to  solve  a  negotiating 
problem,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  management 
which  way  the  employees  want  it. 
Time  and  time  again  employee  dele- 
gates refuse  to  accept  the  result  of 
the  vote,  saying  that  the  employees 
misunderstood  the  intent  of  the  vote, 
and  would  vote  differently  if  they 
thought  something  different.  And 
often  when  the  matter  is  more  fully 
explained  employees  reverse  their 
answers  to  questions. 

Hersey  Improvement 

Hersey  attempts  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  having  employees  rate 
company  policies  and  practices  stated 
in  broad  terms,  such  as  Safety,  Wage 
methods,  etc.,  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployee thinks  they  are  well  carried 
out,  of  most  importance,  of  least 
importance  and  which  are  the  most 
irritating.  He  then  tabulates  his 
results  by  divisions  and  sections,  and 
makes  an  analysis  of  these  data. 

This  seems  to  give  him  an  excellent 
basis  upon  which  to  make  further 
studies,  as  to  why  the  workers  voted 
as  they  did.  In  this  sense  his  ques- 
tionnaires are  not  intended  as  giving 
final  answers  to  questions  about  em- 
ployee attitudes,  but  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  matters  which  require 
study  and  interpretation.  As  such  a 
first  step  in  getting  at  worker  atti- 
tudes it  appears  to  be  very  valuable. 

And  in  so  far  as  he  keys  his  results 
right  into  the  section,  under  each 
supervisor,  his  results  are  such  that 
they  can  be  directly  used  in  supervisory 
training,  transfers  and  promotion. 


In  carrying  this  method  to  the 
extent  of  quantitatively  rating  the 
supervisor  on  the  basis  of  the  results, 
Hersey  seems  to  have  overdone  the 
quantitative  side  of  his  investiga- 
tions. For  many  of  the  matters  upon 
which  employees  express  unfavorable 
opinions  are  matters  of  company 
policy  lying  outside  the  authority 
of  the  supervisor.  It  is  not  quite  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say  that,  even  so, 
it  is  the  job  of  the  supervisor  to  so 
explain  it  to  the  employees  that  they 
accept  something  that  is  apparently 
wrong.  For  the  supervisor  may  be 
convinced  that  it  is  wrong,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  he  should  be 
blamed  for  refusing  to  give  up  his 
own  opinion,  as  to  the  need  for 
changing  a  company  policy,  and  for 
letting  the  employees  know  that 
he  thinks  the  matter  ought  to  be 
changed.  That  might  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  initiative  of  the 
foreman.  In  this  aspect  of  his  work 
Hersey  seems  to  be  in  danger  of 
putting  the  foreman  in  a  quantitative 
strait  jacket. 

However, if  this  quantitative  rating 
of  foremen  is  omitted,  Hersey  seems 
to  have  developed  a  fairly  simple,  and 
probably  readily  acceptable  method 
of  getting  at  employee  attitudes. 

Direct  Contact  With  Worker 

But  whatever  the  initial  approach, 
through  paper,  work  may  be,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  final  analysis  to 
directly  contact  the  worker,  and 
talk  to  him  personally.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  in  the  end 
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you  save  time,  and  get  most  accurate 
results  by  going  to  the  worker  first. 

Perhaps  Whiting  Williams  was 
one  of  the  first  exponents  of  this 
point  of  view  in  its  respectable  as- 
pects. But,  as  a  single  individual, 
in  large  corporations  he  can  only 
contact  a  small  sample  of  workers, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  make 
other  than  periodic  spot  checks. 

In  order  to  keep  their  finger  con- 
tinuously on  the  pulse  of  employee 
feelings,  there  are  those  who  advocate 
the  continuous  personal  interviewing 
of  employees  by  specially  trained 
interviewers.  These  men  would  be 
specialists  in  social  psychology,  and 
possibly  social  anthropology,  and 
also  have  a  practical  understanding  of 
shop  matters. 

These  are  difficult  specifications 
for  interviewers  to  fill,  and  so  as  far 
as  possible  the  interviewing  organ- 
ization must  be  balanced  by  continu- 
ous training,  and  conferences. 

In  the  working  of  this  plan,  the 
interviewer,  who  is  not  a  line  man, 
and  who  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
administrative  division  of  the  per- 
sonnel department,  is  mostly  on  the 
floor  of  the  division  to  which  he  is 
assigned.  He  operates  by  selecting  a 
worker  initially  at  random,  taking 
him  over  into  a  quiet  corner  and 
quietly  talking  with  him. 

This  is  a  Process 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
he  does  not  attempt  to  draw  the 
worker  out  on  any  subject,  or  to  lead 
him  to  talk  about  certain  special 
company    matters.     He   tries   to   get 


the  man  talking,  and  then  lets  the 
conversation  drift  wherever  it  goes. 
Presumably,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  interview  takes  place  in  the  plant, 
on  company  time  by  a  company 
employee,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
for  plant  matters  to  be  talked  of  most, 
though  family  affairs  are  not  objected 
to  in  any  way,  if  that  is  what  the 
employee  wants  to  talk  about. 

The  individual  opinions,  suspi- 
cions, prejudices  and  fears  of  the 
individual  employee,  per  se,  are  not 
presumably  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance.  But  with  a  close  daily 
acquaintance  with  all  the  employees 
in  a  department,  and  with  their 
supervisors,  the  interviewer  begins 
to  know  all  the  undercurrents,  rela- 
tionships, and  understandings  and 
misunderstandings  which  underlie 
the  sentiments  and  attitudes  of  em- 
ployees. 

Apparently  the  greatest  care  has 
to  be  exercised  in  this  type  of  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  deliberately 
cutting  off  from  operating  executives 
in  intermediate  levels,  means  of  be- 
coming formally  acquainted  with  the 
results  being  obtained. 

This  is  a  little  hard  to  understand, 
except  upon  the  assumption  that  no 
results  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  are  being  obtained,  but  that  a 
process  is  going  on  in  the  working 
levels  of  the  organization  which 
automatically  has  its  effects  higher 
up,  and  throughout  the  organization, 
through  the  ordinary  line  channels. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  this  process 
is,  unless  it  be  an  easing  of  the  ten- 
sions   and    conflicts,    real    and    im- 
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aginary  that  always  exist  among 
workers,  and  between  workers  and 
representatives  of  management. 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  attitude 
study  cannot  be  keyed  into  the  line 
organization,  until  a  similar  job  of 
interviewing  is  done  up  and  down  the 
line. 

This  plan  comes  nearer  to  the  con- 
cept of  some  of  the  developments  of 
the  distant  future,  when  more  execu- 
tives seriously  try  to  exercise  business 
statesmanship  in  some  form  of  indus- 
trial democracy. 

Interviews  by  the  Line 
Another  plan  that  is  being  tried 
is  to  have  operating  line  officials 
periodically  interview  employees,  to 
determine  their  desires,  feelings  and 
attitudes. 

The  plan  is  rather  severely  criti- 
cized by  psychologists  on  the  grounds 
that  an  amateur  interviewer  in  a 
biassed  position,  such  as  an  operating 
man,  cannot  possibly  get  a  straight 
view  of  the  employee  motivations. 
The  latest  reports  of  the  plan  were 
that  some  trouble  is  being  experi- 
enced on  this  account. 

The  one  feature  that  characterizes 
most  of  these  plans  is  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  specialist  guiding  the 
work,  and  making  necessary  inter- 
pretations. 

hh/ustriii/  Spies 

It    is   unfortunate   that   this   essay 

must   end   on  a  sour  note.     But   no 

discussion    of   methods   adopted    by 

industry  to  ascertain  employee  views 


would  be  complete  without  including 
the  use  of  industrial  spies. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  it  is  that  espionage  in 
various  forms,  the  paid  spy,  the  G. 
man,  the  stool  pigeon,  the  common 
informer,  the  crawler,  and  the  gossip 
occur  in  all  organizations,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  in  all  branches  of 
society.  It  is  as  universal  and  as 
unpleasant  as  some  other  aspects  of 
human  life. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
expect  that  espionage  has  been,  or 
ever  will  be  absent  from  industrial 
organizations.  It  is  said  that  with 
the  conclusion  of  recent  investiga- 
tions the  cruder  forms  will  disappear 
from  public  view,  but  anticipated 
that  industrial  espionage  will  con- 
tinue in  use.  Personnel  men  might 
well,  however,  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  discourage  the  more  objec- 
tionable forms,  and  to  develop  a  more 
intelligent  use  of  spy  information. 

A  selected  list  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  Personnel  Journal,  dealing  with 
these  methods  is  appended. 

What  Labor  is  Thinking,  by  Edwin  M.  Chamberlin, 

October,  1935. 
Leadership  to  Ensure  Collaboration,  by  F.  J.  Roeth- 

lisberger,  March,   1936. 
Workers   as  Individuals,   by  Charles  S.   Slocombe, 

.Movember,  1936. 
Reactions  of  Employees,  Panel  Discussion,  January, 

1957- 
On  John  Lewis's  Prospect  List,  by  Charles  S.  Slo- 
combe, Februar)',  1937- 
Meet  C  I.O.   on  Its  Own  Ground,   by   Charles  S. 

Slocombe,  May,  1937. 
Employees  Rate  Plant  Policies,  by  Rc.\.  B.  Hersey, 

September,  1937. 
Psychology    in   Industrv,    bv    Richard   S.    Schultz, 

December,  1937. 
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This  Magazine  Goes  into  the  Offices  of  Com- 
panies Employing  Ten  Million  Workers,  Most 
of  Whom  Drive  Automobiles.  It  is  Urged  that 
These  Drivers  be  Made  Acquainted  with  the 
Facts    Brought    to    Light    bv  These   Studies. 


Blind  Spots  and 
Traffic  Accidents 


By  Sidney  M.  Newhall, 

Department  of  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  Unr 


ONE  day  in  March,  1937,  a  pe- 
destrian approaching  a  cros- 
sing looked  quickly  to  the 
left,  then  longer  to  the  right.  Noth- 
ing had  been  seen  coming  from  the 
left,  but  he  happened  to  take  another 
look  in  that  direction  when  about  to 
step  from  the  curb,  and  then  saw  a 
car  approaching  rapidly  and  verv 
close.  Probably  the  car  was  not  seen 
the  first  time  because  it  fell  in  the 
blind  space  of  the  left  eye.  The  blind 
space  was  effective  because  under  the 
circumstances  the  nose  excluded  a 
compensating  area  of  the  right  eye. 
If  he  had  not  looked  a  second  time 
he  would  probably  have  been  run 
over. 

One  day  in  June,  1937,  a  driver  was 
approaching  in  the  twilight  an  ob- 
lique intersection  of  dim,  narrow 
streets.  As  he  glanced  toward  the 
right  turn  he  was  about  to  make,  a 


car  appeared  suddenly  around  the  cor- 
ner at  the  left.  The  driver  of  the  first 
car  was  attending  to  the  turn  to  be 
made  and  did  not  see  this  second  car 
until  it  was  very  close.  It  was  mov- 
ing fast,  swung  over  too  far,  and  the 
two  cars  almost  scraped. 

A  diagram  of  this  situation  showed 
that  each  car  occupied  effective  blind 
space  of  the  other  driver  so  that,  for 
the  moment,  neither  car  was  seen. 
Under  the  twilight  conditions  the 
contrasting  area  of  each  car  may  have 
been  very  limited  thus  permitting 
them  to  approach  closely  before  being 
seen. 

In  November,  1937,  a  mnn  was 
driving  up  St.  Paul  Street  in  Balti- 
more. He  reached  a  side  street  on 
the  left  into  which  he  wished  to  turn 
and  there  waited  for  a  break  in  the 
traffic  going  down  St.  Paul  Street. 
When  all  seemed  clear  and  while  still 
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looking  toward  the  left,  he  started  to 
make  the  turn.  But  a  final  glance 
up  St.  Paul  Street  disclosed  a  taxicab 
tearing  down  50  feet  away.  There 
was  just  time  to  swerve  the  wheels 
of  the  car  to  the  right.  It  seems 
likely  that  at  first  the  image  of  the 
taxi  fell  on  the  blind  spot  of  the  right 
eye,  and  that  the  non-dominant  left 
eye  was  obstructed  by  the  nose.  The 
fact  that  the  driver  glanced  up  the 
street  a  second  time  while  going  into 
the  turn  prevented  a  collision. 

In  December,  1937,  a  driver  was 
going  down  i6th  Street  N.  W.  in 
Washington  at  night.  He  had  nearly 
completed  a  left  turn  into  S  Street, 
and  was  looking  over  sharply  to  the 
left  trying  to  read  the  S  Street  sign 
when  he  realized  the  presence  of  a 
car  approaching  the  intersection 
along  S  Street  30  feet  away.  The 
first  driver  swerved  his  front  wheels 
violently  to  the  right  in  time  to 
avoid  a  left  fender  crash. 

Several  factors  apparently  contrib- 
uted to  this  situation.  The  ap- 
proaching car  was  against  a  dark 
ground  and  there  was  little  contrast 
except  the  lights;  the  street  sign  was 
in  low  illumination  which  tended  to 
keep  one  looking  at  it;  the  right  eye 
must  have  been  in,  or  nearly  in  cor- 
rect position  to  receive  the  image  of 
the  oncoming  car  on  the  blind  spot; 
and  the  head  was  in  position  so  that 
the  nose  cut  off  the  vision  of  the  left 
eye. 

These  cases  are  suggestive  and  serve 
to  show  that  the  conditions  of  a  blind 
spot  accident  arc  sometimes  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  blind  spot  is  often  a 
sufficient  cause  of  an  accident. 


Distance  and  Si:^e 

Whether  or  not  a  given  object  can 
lie  wholly  within  the  blind  zone  de- 
pends upon  the  distance  and  size  of 
projection  in  the  direction  of  the  eye. 
Also  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
blind  spot  is  greater  than  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  objects  have  a  greater 
chance  of  being  completely  in  the 
blind  zone.  These  factors  are  taken 
into  account  in  Fig.  z  which  shows 
the  ratio  of  the  critical  diameters  of 
object  and  blind  spot  for  a  few  po- 
tentially dangerous  objects  at  various 
distances. 

We  may  illustrate  the  use  of  this 
figure  by  the  case  of  an  average  seven 
year  old  child.  Reading  along  the 
bottom  line  we  see  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  30  feet  the  image  of  the  child 
striking  the  eye  is  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  blind  spot.  If  we  follow 
the  curve  for  the  seven  year  old  child 
up  the  chart  we  see  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  feet  the  image  of  the  child 
striking  the  eye  is  only  half  the  size 
of  the  blind  spot. 

These  values  were  secured  by  transposing  the  appro- 
priate projection  formula  and  solving  for  d.  (See  p.  2.40 
of  previous  Personnel  Journal.)  Appropriateness  depends 
on  the  orientation  of  the  object,  or  more  exactly,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  dimensions  of  its  projection  relative  to  the 
ratio  of  the  dimensions  of  the  blind  spot.  The  ratio  of 
the  breadth  to  the  height  of  the  blind  spot  is  0.71.  For 
a  typical  automobile  viewed  head-on,  the  corresponding 
ratio  would  be  0.9}.  Since  the  car  is  relatively  broader 
than  the  blind  spot,  breadth  is  the  critical  dimension, 
and  the  B  formula  is  appropriate.  Applying  this  for- 
mula, one  finds  that  the  breadths  of  the  car  and  projected 
blind  spot  arc  equal  at  a  distance  of  54  feet.  If  a  sedan 
is  viewed  from  the  side  at  the  blind  spot  angle  of  16.1^, 
the  corresponding  distance  becomes  about  94  feet. 

Automohtle  in  Blind  Spot 
At    distances    exceeding    the    unit 
ratio,  the  blind  space  more  than  suf- 
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fices  to  include  the  given  object,  as  probability  of  an  object  falling  corn- 
indicated  by  the  course  of  the  re-  pletely  within  the  blind  zone  in- 
specrive  curves.     In  other  words,  the       creases  with  the  distance.     Though 


^0  40 

D /stance 


feet 


■iG.  1.  The  ratio  of  size  of  object  to  size  of  projected  blind  spot  as  a  function  of  dii 
at  unit  ratio  indicate  minimal  distances  for  complete  concealment. 


Points  along  the  base 
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this  probability  will  vary  with  the 
form  of  the  object,  it  must  bear  some 
relation  to  the  square  of  the  distance, 
because  the  area  of  the  projected 
blind  spot  varies  with  the  square.  Ex- 
trapolating in  the  important  case  of 
the  car,  one  finds  that  at  loo  feet  its 
head-on  image  is  only  0.17  as  broad 
as  the  blind  spot  within  which  it 
could  very  readily  fall.  If  the  square 
relation  is  correct,  the  probability  of 
the  car  falling  in  the  blind  spot  at 
100  feet  is  13.7  times  as  great  as  at 
54  feet;  for  13.7  is  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  these  distances. 

In  terms  of  space,  2.00  feet  might 
seem  too  great  a  distance  to  bother 
about,  but  in  terms  of  time  it  might  be 
too  short.  If  two  cars  at  the  stated 
separation  were  moving  toward  each 
other  at  the  common  rate  of  50  m. p. h. 
they  would  be  less  than  i  .4  sec.  apart. 
If  the  road  were  narrow  and  one  of 
the  drivers  was  looking  somewhat  to 
the  side;  e.g.,  conversing  with  a 
front-seat  passenger,  the  image  of  the 
approaching  car  might  well  remain 
unseen  for  a  dangerous  fraction  of  1.4 
sec. 

It  seemed  of  interest  to  exhibit,  in 
this  figure,  two  curves  for  traffic 
lights,  one  for  the  single  glass  roundel 
and  the  other  for  the  span  of  the  three 
roundels  in  the  complete  conven- 
tional fixture.  Either  the  single  or 
triple  light  could  be  completely  con- 
cealed in  the  blind  spot  at  any  dis- 
tance at  which  it  would  be  of  any 
possible  service  to  the  approaching 
driver. 

Occasionallv  an  object  can  be 
completely  concealed  even  though  it 


falls  only  partially  in  blind  space. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  those 
portions  of  the  object  which  contrast 
with  the  held  should  fall  in  blind 
space  because  the  remainder  cannot 
be  discriminated  anyway.  Even  in 
dull  daylight,  normal  color  zones  will 
sometimes  make  an  object  of  differ- 
ent color  from  the  background  appear 
of  the  same  color  or  even  colorless. 
And  automobile  bodies  viewed  from 
the  side  in  twilight  frequently  exhibit 
little  contrast  of  any  kind. 

The  curves  for  stop,  caution,  and 
route  signs  are  based  on  the  over-all 
size  of  back-board.  (Full-size  route 
and  stop  signs  are  represented  in  Fig. 
1.  The  smaller  sizes  found  in  some 
localities  are  only  three-fourths  as 
broad.)  Often  at  night  only  the 
reflecting  characters  are  visible. 
Consequently,  the  effective  stimulus- 
object  may  be  considerably  smaller  at 
night  than  in  the  daylight,  though 
headlights  and  other  bright  lights 
often,  by  reflection,  produce  an  ef- 
fective stimulus  much  larger  than  the 
source  itself.  Under  unfavorable  con- 
trast conditions,  then,  the  curves  of 
Fig.  1  may  shift  drastically  to  the 
left. 

Kight  Side  Dangerous 
The  disposition  of  blind  space  of  a 
driver  looking  straight  ahead  on  a 
straight  highway  50  feet  wide  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  3.  This  scale  figure 
is  ruled  in  10  foot  squares  to  suggest 
the  quantity  of  blind  space  within 
the  first  80  feet  in  front  of  the  driver. 
With  the  driver  xo  feet  from  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  roadway  the  right 
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blind  space  passes  beyond  the  curb- 
ing at  about  70  feet.  The  center  of 
the  optic  disc  being  about  1.5°  above 
the  line  of  fixation,  and  the  driver's 
eyes  being  about  54  inches  above  the 
earth,  the  axis  of  the  blind  pyramid 
strikes  the  surface  at  about  170  feet; 
its  lower  edge  at  about  48  feet.  All 
classes    of   objects    given    in    Fig.    2. 
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Fig.  }.  The  loci  of 
yes  when  driving  with  t 


:  projected  blind  spots  of  both 
es  looking  straight  ahead. 


could  fall  within  this  space.  The 
traffic  lights  sometimes  placed  on  pil- 
lars a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
would  be  especially  likely  to  be  in 
this  blind  zone. 

Eye-movements  will  swing  the  two 
blind  cones  all  over  the  road  and  the 
road-side.  Still,  there  is  probably  a 
constant  tendency  to  look  toward  the 
center  of  the  road  because  the  driver 


tends  to  keep  toward  the  right  side. 
Looking  toward  the  left  tends  to  aim 
the  right  blind  cone  along  at  an  even 
more  oblique  angle  to  the  right  curb. 
As  a  result,  the  axis  of  this  cone  is 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion and  approaching  or  stationary 
objects  are  more  likely  to  remain 
within  blind  space.  In  that  regard, 
the  right  side  of  the  road  may  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  left. 

Cigar,  Nose  ami  Post 
Fig.  4  represents  a  driver  about  to 
make  a  left  turn  in  twilight.  He  is 
smoking  a  cigar  and  glancing  to  the 
left  with  his  head  slightly  thrown 
back.  The  left  blind  space  is  ren- 
dered effective  by  the  driver's  nose, 
the  right  blind  space  by  the  end  of 
his  cigar,  and  both  foveal  and  perifo- 
veal  regions  are  likely  to  be  produc- 
ing effective  blind  spaces  of  their  own 
because  of  the  dim  light  involved. 
Finally,  the  side-post  of  the  wind- 
shield is  cutting  off  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  field.  The  degrees  of 
loss  of  vision  in  the  plane  of  fixation 
are  roughly  as  follows:  left  and  right 
blind  spaces,  11°,  left  and  rightmacu- 
lar  areas,  7°,  side-post,  ir°,  total  30°. 
The  loss  is  really  greater  than  the 
total  suggests  because  it  is  all  within 
that  portion  of  the  field  of  most  con- 
cern to  the  driver  at  the  time.  It  is 
all  on  the  side  to  which  he  is  paying 
attention,  and  where  he  is  presumably 
in  special  need  of  adequate  vision. 

Time  Factor 

In    general,    the    above    discussion 
indicates    that    not   onlv   is    there   a 
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variety  of  potentially  dangerous  ob- 
jects which  may  occupy  blind  space 
but  also  that  there  is  plenty  of  blind 
space  to  be  occupied. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  remaining 
critical  condition  for  an  accident, 
i.e.,  a  sufficient  duration  of  effective 
blind  space.  First,  we  may  list  situa- 
tions favoring  an  uncompensated 
blind  spot  and  danger  within  it. 

Brief  exposure  of  the  obscured  object. 
In  this  situation  the  object  is  only 
momentarily  exposed  in  the  visual 
held  therefore  needs  only  to  occupy 
the  blind  spot  momentarily,  and  only 
be  uncompensated  for  a  moment. 
Three  not  unusual  cases  may  be  men- 
tioned, (i)  A  danger  sign  placed 
close  to  a  curve  the  driver  is  leaving; 
lateral  fixation  may  produce  effective 
blindness  and  there  is  little  time  for 
the  eye  to  move  and  get  the  sign  on  a 
sensitive  area,  (i)  A  car  suddenly 
coming  out  of  a  side  road  a  short 
distance  ahead  and  on  the  left;  lateral 
fixation  may  make  both  drivers  ef- 
fectively blmd  and,  as  above,  the 
presentation  is  brief.  (3)  A  fleeting 
look  ahead  when  a  traffic  line;  in  this 
case  brevity  of  presentation  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  oncoming 
danger  object  could  be  small  or  dis- 
tant and  so  of  little  angular  subtense. 

A  small  or  distant  object  beyond  a  near 
field  studded  uith  obscuring  objects. 
Since  the  danger  object  is  small  or 
distant,  it  is  more  likely  to  fall  com- 
pletely in  the  blind  zone,  and  if  the 
near  field  contains  a  number  of  po- 
tentially obscuring  objects,  there  is 
better  chance  of  blind  space  becom- 
ing   effective.     Thus    the    individual 


who  has  his  windshield  plastered 
with  gadgets  may  not  see  the  traffic 
light  down  the  road  until  he  has 
traversed  some  of  his  braking  dis- 
tance. 

The  light  would  not  need  to  stay 
lined  up  all  the  way.  If  it  happened 
to  be  in  blind  space  when  fairly  near 
and  the  change  from  green  to  red 
were  occurring,  that  might  be  enough 
to  cause  an  accident. 

In  case  of  a  myopic  (short  sighted) 
individual  the  object  does  not  need 
to  be  lined  up  until  it  is  close  enough 
to  attract  his  attention;  if  it  happens 
to  enter  blind  space  before  attracting 
attention  and  is  small,  e.g.,  a  route 
sign,  it  can  be  passed  without  being 
perceived  or  read. 

Billboards  and  Other  Distractors 
An  object  of  high  attention  power  so 
placed  that  ivhen  looked  at  a  blind  %pne 
IS  created  which  occupies  dangerous  terri- 
tory. In  this  important  situation  a 
natural  object  of  attention  forces  the 
individual  to  expose  himself  to  dan- 
ger. A  striking  sign  on  the  road- 
side near  a  curve  on  a  hill-top  might 
prove  effective.  The  sign  could  avert 
the  driver's  gaze  and  his  looking  over 
the  hill-top  would  depress  his  fixa- 
tion line,  automatically  exposing 
blind  spots  to  the  road  ahead.  This 
blind  zone  would  fall  in  the  poten- 
tentially  dangerous  territory  of  the 
curve. 

An  uncovered  blind  cone  so  oriented  that 
a  danger  object  may  approach  or  be  ap- 
proached along  its  axis.  This  situation 
is  created  whenever  the  eyes  are 
turned  about  16  degrees  and  the  head 
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about  35  degrees  to  the  same  side. 
Then  the  blind  cone  on  the  other  side 
is  not  only  exposed  but  also  points 
straight  down  the  road  into  poten- 
tially dangerous  territory. 

The  external  object  of  attention  is 
obviously  an  important  factor  in  the 
orientation  of  this  blind  cone.  That 
object  may  be  either  fixed  like  a  road- 
sign  or  moving  like  a  railroad  train. 
Indeed,  the  moving  object  of  atten- 
tion may  prove  peculiarly  effective  by 
maintaining  a  fixed  angular  relation 
with  some  dangerous  object;  for  the 
latter  must  be  kept  lined  up  with  the 
blind  axis  if  the  condition  is  to  en- 
dure. 

If  the  subject  is  stationary  the  ob- 
ject of  attention  may  be  stationary 
or  it  may  move  along  the  line  of  fixa- 
tion, provided  the  object  of  danger 
moves  along  the  blind  axis.  Thus  a 
man  might  stand  in  the  street  look- 
ing toward  a  corner  around  which  he 
expected  a  bus  to  appear,  and  while 
in  this  position  one  of  his  blind  cones 
might  be  directed  up  the  street  in 
the  direction,  and  on  the  line  of 
approaching  danger. 

Childrm  and  Pretty  Girls 

The  object  of  attention,  or  the  line 
of  iixation,  may  move  off  laterally 
provided  the  object  of  danger  moves 
correspondingly.  For  instance,  two 
children  might  be  moving  along  the 
sidewalk  at  the  same  rate,  one  behind 
the  other,  and  separated  by  i6  de- 
grees. If  the  observer  were  paying 
attention  to  the  one,  the  other  might 
stay  in  blind  space  as  long  as  the 
fixation  held. 


Similarly,  when  driving  along  the 
road  and  paying  attention  to  and  fix- 
ating on  an  interesting  stationary  ob- 
ject by  the  road-side,  as  the  eye  turns 
more  and  more  to  the  side  in  order  to 
hold  the  fixation  and  as  tlie  blind 
cone  swings  more  and  more,  a  diag- 
onally moving  danger  object  could 
remain  invisible  within  it,  for  quite 
a  time. 

If  a  person  is  moving  directly  to- 
ward a  stationary  danger  object  in  a 
blind  cone,  the  attention  object  may 
move  at  the  same  rate  and  parallel 
to  him.  In  case  of  a  pedestrian,  this 
could  be  a  pretty  woman  walking  on 
the  opposite  side-walk;  in  case  of  an 
automobile  driver  it  could  be  some 
part  of  his  car,  like  an  interesting 
radiator  ornament,  or  something  due 
to  the  car,  like  the  reflection  of  a 
head-light  moving  along  the  curb. 

The  parallel  moving  attention  ob- 
ject might,  of  course,  be  another  car 
moving  in  the  same  direction  or  at 
the  same  rate  in  a  parallel  course. 
For  instance,  a  driver  in  a  traffic  line 
passing  around  a  long  curve  might  be 
watching  the  car  in  front  while  his 
left  blind  spot  was  exposed  for  some 
time  to  an  approaching  car.  A  little 
later  the  driver  might  crash  when  he 
swung  out  suddenly  to  pass  on  the 
left.   ' 

The  individual  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  twice  in  each  signifi- 
cant direction  would  seem  to  be  play- 
ing safe  because  of  the  smaller 
probability  of  a  danger  object  re- 
maining in  blind  space  that  long. 
This  would  be  especially  the  case  if 
his  vision  were  monocular.     The  pre- 
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caution  holds  not  only  for  the  driver 
along  the  highway,  but  also  for  the 
pedestrian  crossing  it,  or  even  the 
aviator  above  it. 

Index  of  Danger 

These  various  situations  favoring 
the  inclusion  in  effective  blind  space 
of  potentially  dangerous  objects  do 
not  assure  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 
The  conditions  must  endure  for  suffi- 
cient time  to  permit  the  accident  to 
occur.  This  critical  time  varies  with 
several  factors.  These  factors  de- 
termining the  dangerous  duration 
may  now  be  considered. 

In  general,  the  higher  the  velocity, 
the  nearer  the  danger,  and  the  longer 
the  response  time,  the  shorter  is  the 
dangerous  duration.  If  T  represents 
the  time  the  potentially  dangerous 
object  remains  in  effective  blind 
space,  S  the  distance  between  subject 
and  object,  I^  the  rate  of  decrease  of 
that  distance,  and  jf^  the  response 
time,  an  index  of  danger,  Z,  might 
take  the  form; 

I  =  RTV 
S 

The  weighting  of  these  factors  would 
be  unknown,  and  unequal,  at  least 
without  special  choice  of  units. 

While  the  factors  of  distance  and 
velocity  are  physical,  the  factor  of 
reaction  time  is  psychological  and 
will  be  analyzed  further.  There  is 
the  time  required  for  the  eye,  head 
or  object-movement  which  causes  the 
danger  object  to  shift  from  the  blind 
spot  to  a  sensitive  retinal  area,  the 
time  required  to  sufficiently  fixate  and 


perceive  the  danger  after  the  object  is 
on  a  sensitive  surface,  time  to  make 
an  appropriate  motor  response  such 
as  blowing  the  horn,  turning  the 
wheel,  or  depressing  the  brake  pedal. 
These  times  may  sum  to  half  a  second 
or  more. 

There  has  been  much  concern  with 
brake  adjustments  and  braking  dis- 
tances at  various  velocities.  To  our 
series  of  component  times,  may  be 
added  the  braking  time.  Translating 
the  total  time  into  distance  and 
comparing  that  with  the  physical 
factors  should  make  possible  an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  constitutes  a  dan- 
gerous duration  in  effective  blind 
space  for  the  particular  case. 

Bnef  Btmd  Timt- 

A  duration  could  be  called  danger- 
ous if  the  distance  on  the  line  of 
danger  which  could  be  covered  during 
it,  would  encroach  upon  the  mini- 
mum time  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  avoiding  reaction. 
If,  for  instance,  the  driver's  reaction 
time  were  0.6  sec.  and  the  physical 
braking  time  were  x.o  sec.  the  sum 
of  these  times  T..G  sec,  might  be  the 
minimum  time  for  avoiding  an  acci- 
dent. If  the  travelling  time  to  the 
danger  was  1.8  sec,  and  the  danger- 
ous object  stayed  in  the  blind  zone 
more  than  the  difference  .01  sec,  it 
would  be  dangerous  because  it  would 
make  the  minimum  avoiding  time 
greater  than  the  travelling  time  to  the 
dangerous  object.  The  accident 
would  precede  the  avoiding  response. 

The  durations  of  blindness  which 
prove     dangerous     in     practice     are 
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usually  brief.  This  is  because  an 
accident  situation  is  usually  poten- 
tially dangerous  for  other  reasons  and 
a  slight  delay  is  sufficient  to  permit 
the  accident.  Situations  which  are 
not  dangerous  for  other  reasons 
would  be  likely  to  require  too  long  a 
duration  in  effective  blind  space  ever 
to  result  in  accidents.  A  hypotheti- 
cal case  in  which  a  minimal  duration 
in  the  blind  spot  would  be  sufficient 
may  be  outlined. 

A  car  is  approaching  a  dip  in  the 
road  at  the  rate  of  %o  m.p.h.  or  over 
70  feet  per  sec.  In  the  dip  is  a  broken- 
down  truck  filling  half  the  narrow 
road  and  invisible  to  the  oncoming 
driver.  At  some  little  distance,  the 
driver  begins  to  see  the  top  of  the 
truck  above  the  rise.  He  applies  his 
brakes  and  just  manages  to  stop  be- 
hind the  stationary  truck .  If  instead 
of  being  visible  over  the  rise,  the 
top  of  the  truck  had  fallen  in  an 
effective  blind  spot  for  even  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  an  accident  would 
obviously  have  been  unavoidable. 
Innumerable  accidents  are  doubtless 
caused  or  avoided  by  some  such  slight 
but  crucial  factor.  How  frequently 
may  lack  of  vision  in  an  effective 
blind  spot  be  such  a  factor? 

Prohahil/ty  of  Blnnl  Spot  Accident 
The  tentative  critical  conditions  of 
a  blind  spot  accident  may  be  stated 
in  terms  of  four  probabilities.  We 
have:  (i)  the  probability,  j,  that  the 
object  occupies  blind  space,  (i)  the 
probability,  s\  that  the  blind  space 
is  uncompensated  by  vision  from  the 
other  eye,  (3)  the  probability,  r,  that 


the  object  remains  in  the  blind  space 
for  a  dangerous  duration,  and  (4) 
the  probability,  r',  that  the  space  re- 
mains uncompensated  for  the  dan- 
gerous duration.  Then  the  probabil- 
ity, p,  of  a  blind  spot  accident  when 
there  is  a  danger  object  in  the  field 
is: 


If  .1  should  happen  to  equal  0.01,  1' 
0.03,  t  0.50  and  /■'  0.50,  the  prob- 
ability p  would  be  about  o.oooi. 

Though  the  values  of  the  compo- 
nent probabilities  are  unknown  and 
are  subject  to  change  with  the  type 
of  situation,  one  may  speculate  as  to 
their  order.  If  chance  were  per- 
mitted to  operate,  the  probability  of 
s  would  vary  with  the  angular  size 
of  the  object,  and  with  the  ratio  of 
the  blind  space  to  the  total  field. 
That  ratio  is  of  the  order  of  3  to 
TOGO.  But  situations  have  already 
been  indicated  in  which  s'  is  or  ap- 
proaches unitv.  There  are  also  situa- 
tions in  which  t  and  t'  inevitably 
approach  unity  because  of  increased 
velocity,  nearness,  or  response  time. 
In  the  limit,  therefore,  the  probabil- 
ity of  an  accident  may  vary  directly 
with  the  probability  of  an  object 
falling  in  blind  space.  The  relation 
would  then  reduce  to  p  =  .1.  And  .r 
might  become  relatively  large  with  a 
distracting  object  of  attention  in 
twilight.  So,  for  certain  types  of 
situations,  the  value  oi  p  might  enter 
the  second  or  even  the  first  decimal 
place. 

On  the  other  hand  when  two 
people,  like  a  pedestrian  and  a  driver. 
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are  involved,  the  probability  may  be 
reduced  to  the  product  of  their  re- 
spective probabilities.  Passengers 
and  back  seat  drivers  in  a  car  watch- 
ing the  road  may  also  reduce  the 
probability  of  an  accident.  Other 
things  equal,  there  would  seem  to  be 
the  greatest  probability  of  a  blind 
spot  collision  between  a  lone  driver 
and  an  inanimate  object. 

Accident  Analysis 

The  conditions  for  a  blind  spot  ac- 
cident can  be  investigated  experi- 
mentally and  checked  trigonometric- 
ally.  Situations  which  favor  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  criti- 
cal conditions  can  be  outlined  and 
their  probability  mav  some  day  be 
estimated. 

One  other  line  of  attack  is  by  acci- 
dent analysis.  Records  are  available 
showing  the  paths  taken  by  pedes- 
trians and  vehicles  immediately  pre- 
ceding collisions.  Accidents  have 
been  classified  into  types  "according 
to  the  direction  of  movement  and  the 
angle  of  collision."  See  Ringwald, 
J.  C.  A  useful  method  for  studying 
traffic  safety  problems  at  street  inter- 
sections. J.  Appl.  Psychol.,  1935, 
19,  704^716. 

Scrutiny  of  such  records  may  lead 
to  knowledge  of  frequencies  of  cases 
in  which  the  conditions  for  a  blind 
spot  accident  are  fulfilled.  This  to- 
gether with  detailed  plotting  of  blind 
and  seeing  spaces,  and  experimental 
study  of  fixational  amplitudes  and 
durations,  should  lead  to  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  whole 
problem. 


Summary  of  Findings 

If  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  a 
Mariotte  blind  spot  can  be  a  cause  of 
a  traffic  accident.  These  conditions 
have  been  defined  as  follows:  (i)  A 
spot  so  placed  as  to  include  dangerous 
objects  within  its  projection  angle. 
(z)  A  dangerous  object  remaining  in 
this  angle  for  a  dangerous  duration. 
(3)  Insufficient  compensation  of  the 
blind  spot  for  the  dangerous  duration. 

Circumstances  under  which  poten- 
tial blind  space  becomes  actual  or 
effective  are;  Monocular  vision, 
eclipse  of  a  corresponding  sensitive 
area  of  the  other  retina,  lateral  fixa- 
tion, subnormal  and  elevated  fixa- 
tion. 

Factors  determining  whether  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  object  will  oc- 
cupy blind  space  are  the  size  of  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  object  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  blind  spot,  and 
the  locus  of  the  blind  space  relative 
to  the  road  under  the  various  con- 
ditions of  fixation. 

The  problem  of  the  duration  of 
effective  blind  space  has  been  ap- 
proached from  two  angles.  First,  a 
number  of  situations  have  been  de- 
scribed which  favor  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  effective  blind  space 
and  potential  danger  within  it.  Sec- 
ond, the  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before 
the  above  condition  becomes  danger- 
ous is  believed  to  depend  upon  three 
factors,  (i)  the  distance  between  the 
individual  and  the  dangerous  object, 
(1)  the  rate  of  decrease  of  this  dis- 
tance, and  (3)  the  response  time  of 
the  individual. 
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The  probability  of  a  blind  spot  ac- 
cident varies  enormously  with  the 
type  of  accident  situation;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  general  formula  can 
be  written  very  simply  as  follows: 
p  =  ss'U',  where  p  is  the  probability 
of  a  blind  spot  accident  when  there 
is  a  dangerous  object  somewhere  in 
the  held,  and  the  other  four  terms 
symbolize  factors  described  above. 
In  certain  tvpes  of  situations  these 
factors  may  combine  to  yield  a  high 
value  oi  p. 


Blind  spot  blindness  is  very  hazar- 
dous not  only  because  the  driver  is 
missing  something  without  realizing 
it,  but  also  because  other  drivers  or 
pedestrians  do  not  realize  that  he  is 
missing  something. 

The  problem  appears  to  merit  fur- 
ther study.  Experimental  variation 
of  factors  underlying  the  suggested 
critical  conditions,  detailed  plotting 
of  the  Mariotte  blind  space,  and 
investigation  of  driver's  eye-mov^e- 
ments  seem  to  he  verv  necessary. 


Senate 
Probings 


Parts  of  the  Testimony  Given  by 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Hale  and  Seaton, 
Three  General  Motors  Personnel  Men. 


SENATOR  La  Follette.  Now,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  if  I  am  in 
error,  please  correct  me,  the 
corporation  and  its  various  divisions 
had  an  employee-representation  plan, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  some  plants 
they  are  still  in  effect.  They  had 
them  for  a  while.  They  were  inaug- 
urated about  in  19^,  or  1934.  Some 
of  those  plans  continued .  Some  were 
discontinued. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But,  taking 
the  case  of  a  plant  where  it  was  dis- 
continued, my  understanding  is  that 
the  idea  of  establishing  these  plans 
was  to  provide  some  means  whereby 
the  employees  could  be  in  touch  with 
the  management  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  matters  relating  to  their 
attitude  toward  their  employment, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.     That  is  right. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  why 
in  a  plant   of  that   kind   would   you 


From  Part  6, 
S.  Res.  166  Committee  Report 

need  the  services  of  a  detective  agency 
in  relation  to  the  attitude  of  the 
employee? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  had — the  cen- 
tral office  had — no  operatives  inside 
the  plant. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  heard 
the  testimony  of  the  Pinkerton  wit- 
nesses, did  vou  not? 

Mr.   Anderson.     Part   of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
hear  their  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  information  which  was  included 
in  these  reports  came  from  inside? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  they 
were  using,  were  they  not — 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing). 
They  had  elected  to  use  them.  The 
instructions,  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Hale  gave  them,  and  were  never 
changed,  were  that  under  no  circum- 
stances was  an  operator  to  be  placed 
inside  of  a  plant.     We  were  not  in- 
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terested  in  what  was  going  on  inside 
of  the  plant  from  a  Pinkerton  stand- 
point. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  what 
were  you  interested  in  relation  to  the 
attitude  of  the  employees  as  to  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  to  the  effect 
on  the  plans  we  had  for  the  foreman- 
ship  training  courses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  1  did  not 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  foremanship 
training  courses.  We  have  at  the 
General  Motors  Institute  the  fore- 
manship training  courses,  which  are 
brought  into  being,  and  we  would 
like  to  know  what  the  effect  of  those 
courses  are. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Effect  on 
whom? 

Mr.  Anderson.    On  the  employees. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean 
whether  the  employees  approved  or 
liked  the  idea  that  the  foremen  were 
to  have  training? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No. 

Senator  La  Follette.     Just  what? 

Mr.  Anderson,.  We  wanted  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  training 
given  to  the  foremen  was  properly 
reflected  back  to  the  employees. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  not 
that  be  indicated  in  the  plant  and  not 
out  on  the  street  or  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  were  looking 
for  it  wherever  we  could  find  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  did 
you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get 
this  kind  of  information  from  general 
operatives? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Well,  many  times 


men  are  willing  to  talk  at  home,  on 
the  street,  or  various  other  places, 
and  go  into  detail  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  think  the  foreman  is  treat- 
ing them  right,  whereas  in  a  plant 
they  wouldn't  do  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was 
the  interest  of  the  executive  office? 
Would  not  that  naturally  be  a  prob- 
lem for  the  labor  relations  section, 
or  the  plant  manager  in  each  specific 
case? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  for  this 
reason,  that  the  General  Motors  In- 
stitute of  Technology  falls  within 
my  jurisdiction,  and  that  institute 
prepares  these  courses.  They  have 
their  instructors  that  go  out  and 
hold  these  courses. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  what 
else  besides  the  reaction  of  the  em- 
ployees as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  foreman  training  courses? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  were  in- 
terested to  know  if  there  was  any 
particular  labor  organization  going 
on  in  town,  and  if  so,  why.  The 
thing  I  was  interested  in  was  what 
was  there  about  the  plant  operation 
that  would  give  any  need  for  an  out- 
side organization. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  as  I 
understood  it,  these  plants  have  a 
good  deal  of  autonomy  in  the  making 
of  their  policies.  What  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  executive  offices  in  this, 
or  the  officers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  just  as  in- 
terested to  know  whether  or  not  that 
the  plants  were  having  labor  prob- 
lems as  that  is  practically 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing). 
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Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
needed  this  service  of  detective  agen- 
cies to  find  out  if  the  plant  managers 
were  conducting  their  plants  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  policy? 
*     *     * 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  why 
did  you  continue  to  receive  these  oral 
reports  on  labor  matters  after  the 
chief  of  your  organization  had  in- 
structed you  that  there  should  not  be 
any? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  felt  I  should  keep 
myself  informed  on  the  labor  situa- 
tion. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  now, 
are  you  in  the  habit  of  ignoring  the 
orders  of  your  superiors? 

Mr.  Seaton.     No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  did 
you  feel  that  you  could  do  so  in  this 
case,  this  particular  situation? 

Mr.  Seaton.     I  just  did. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  that 
your  own  idea? 

Mr.  Seaton.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
consult  with  anybody  else  about  it? 

Mr.  Seaton.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did 
you  do  with  this  information  when 
you  got  it? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  just  got  the  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did 
you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Seaton.  They  were  oral  re- 
ports; I  just  kept  them  myself  in  my 
own  mind. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  did 
not  say  anything  to  anybody  else 
about  it? 


Mr.  Seaton.  I  might  discuss  the 
general  labor  situation  with  some- 
body else. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With 
whom,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Seaton.     Mr.  Anderson. 

Senator  La  Follette.    With  whom? 

Mr.  Seaton.     Mr.  Anderson. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  Mr. 
Anderson,  did  you  know  that  Mr. 
Seaton  was  receiving  oral  reports  on 
labor  matters? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  know  it 
directly.  I  had  my  suspicions  about 
it.  [Laughter.]  It  looked  to  me  as 
though  someone  were  taking  the  in- 
structions with  their  tongue  in  their 
cheek. 

Senator  La  Follette.  1  beg 
pardon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  looked  to  me 
as  though  someone  were  taking  the 
instructions  with  their  tongue  in 
their  cheek. 

Senator  La  Follette.  As  far  as 
the  bills  were  concerned,  you  O.K.'d 
them  just  the  same,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
notice  any  particular  drop  in  the 
bills  after  you  issued  the  order  that 
they  should  not  report  on  labor  mat- 
ters? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  I  took 
no  account  of  the  bills. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you 
thought  Mr.  Seaton  was  violating 
the  instructions  or  that  somebody 
was  taking  them  with  their  tongue 
in  their  cheek,  why  did  you  not  do 
something  about  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  do  some- 
thing about  it. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  did 
you  do? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  cancelled  the 
Pinkerton  Agency  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  was  8 
months  later? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Seven  months. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you 
care  to  tell  the  committee  \vhy  for  7 
months  you  let  Mr.  Seaton  go  on 
violating  your  orders? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  not 
know  that  the  violation  of  orders 
continued  for  7  months.  The  mere 
fact  that  Mr.  Seaton  kept  himself 
posted  on  what  the  labor  conditions 
were  around  the  country  does  not  nec- 
essarily, by  itself,  say  that  he  was 
violating  the  instructions  by  getting 
reports  from  the  Pinkerton  Agency. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
ever  ask  him? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 
*     *     * 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Seaton, 
why  did  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
carry  on  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  carried  on  a  general 
survey  which  was  under  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  me,  and  I  got  the  labor 
information  from  Mr.  Peterson  on 
my  own  hook,  because  I  felt  it  was 
part  of  my  responsibility  to  be  famil- 
iar with  the  labor  situation  in  our 
plants  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Thomas.  Regardless  of 
the  policy  of  the  general  office? 

Mr.  Seaton.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  you  were 
definitely  out  of  line  with  your  su- 
periors in  your  thinking? 


Mr.  Seaton.  In  that  respect  I 
was;  yes,  sir. 

*     *     * 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr. 
Clark  and  a  number  of  other  Pinker- 
ton witnesses  testified  that  they  de- 
livered a  large  number  of  newspaper 
clippings  in  this  service.  Did  they 
come  to  your  attention  usually  or 
not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  If  they 
delivered  them  to  our  office,  they 
were  delivered  to  Mr.  Seaton's  office. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  Mr. 
Peterson,  on  the  average,  how  many 
newspaper  clippings  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Seaton.  You  said  "Peter- 
son." 

Senator  La  Foilette.  Mr.  Seaton; 
pardon  me. 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
There  used  to  be  a  bundle  of  reports 
about  that  high  [indicating]  that 
came  in  every  day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not 
mean  reports? 

Mr.  Seaton.  Newspaper  clip- 
pings; some  days  more  and  some  days 
less. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Seaton, 
did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  the  clippings  that 
were  coming  from  the  Pinkerton 
Agency  with  what  you  could  have 
gotten  them  for  from  a  regular  clip- 
ping service? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  think  I  made  that 
comparison  at  one  time  and  I  found 
out  that  you  could  get  clippings,  I 
think,  for  5  cents  apiece,  as  I  recall. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were 
paying  a  little  higher  price  to  Pinker- 
ton's? 

Mr.  Seaton.  Well,  the  type  of 
service  that  they  were  rendering  to 
us,  I  believe  was  over  and  above  what 
you  might  get  from  an  ordinary  clip- 
ping bureau. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean 
you  thought  they  had  more  intelli- 
gence in  making  the  clippings? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  think  in  our  par- 
ticular type  of  operation,  they  did; 
yes.  They  were  more  familiar  with 
labor  matters. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  the 
bill  of  August  1934  indicates  that 
they  charged  you  over  $1,000  for 
clippings. 

*     *     * 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  has 
any  plan  been  made,  or  has  any  plan 
been  put  into  operation  to  secure  the 
same  type  of  service  and  information 
through  the  organization  itself? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you 
tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  hired  three 
men. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean 
you  hired  three  persons  who  will  be 
in  your  service? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  is  the 
plan  to  operate? 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  men  are  to 
go  out  in  the  various  plant  grounds 
and  circulate  among  business  people 
and  employees  and  pick  up  whatever 
information    they    can    as    regarding 


the  attitude  of  employees  toward  the 
plant,  the  attitude  of  employees  to- 
ward foremen,  and  the  attitude  of 
foremen  toward  the  management, 
and  the  attitude  of  foremen  toward 
employees. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  these 
to  be  undercover  men? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  who 
are  they? 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  of  them  is 
Mr.  William  Larson. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  did 
you  get  him? 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  is  a 
former  Department  of  Justice  opera- 
tive? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Who  is  the 
other? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Mr.  John  Pierce. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  did 
you  get  him? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  came  from 
the  marshal's  office  at  Detroit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  United 
States  marshal,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  who 
else;* 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, who  was  an  agent  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Hale,  your 
statement  about  lack  of  preparation 
for  the  position  you  took  is  rather  an 
intriguing    statement,    by    a    person 
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who  wants  to  trv  and  settle  some  of 
these  ills. 

Mr.  Hale.  Perhaps  if  I  can  ex- 
plain that  by  reciting  briefly  my 
history 

Senator  Thomas.  I  would  like  to 
know  it.  I  would  like  to  get  it,  and 
will  you  please  stress  these  points? 
My  impression  from  what  you  said 
was  that  you  came  into  a  very  respon- 
sible position  without  preparation. 

Mr.  Hale.  Mav  be  that  is  right, 
maybe  it  is  not. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  mv  im- 
pression  

Mr.  Hale.  Let  us  try  to  develop 
that 

Senator  Thomas.  From  your  own 
words,  that  you  came  into  this 

Mr.  Hale.  Without  preparation 
on  one  phase  of  the  work.  Of  course, 
the  work  had  other  phases.  When  I 
first  undertook  this  type  of  work,  it 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stettinius,  who 
was  vice  president  of  General  Motors 
at  that  time,  in  charge  of  public  and 
industrial  relations.  The  work  of 
the  industrial-relations  department  at 
that  time  was  largely  analytical  and 
statistical  and  had  to  do  with  safety, 
training,  employee  activities,  em- 
ployment, and  things  of  that  kind. 
Having  had  a  similar  responsibility 
with  the  telephone  company  pre- 
viously and  with  the  export  division 
prior  to  that,  at  the  time  I  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Stettinius,  my 
qualifications,  I  feel,  were  quite  satis- 
factory for  the  work  1  was  under- 
taking. There  was  an  interim  there 
where  I  handled  both  the  public  and 
industrial  relations  work  in  Detroit 


prior  to  this,  giving  most  of  my  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  of  a  public- 
relations  department  in  Detroit. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Stettinius  resigned 
from  the  corporation  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.,  I  dropped 
my  public-relations  activities  and 
changed  my  line  of  authority,  report- 
ing in  Detroit,  instead  of  to  Mr. 
Stettinius  in  New  York. 

At  that  time,  about  that  same  time, 
in  fact  during  the  last  part  of  the 
vear  1933,  General  Motors  began  to 
experience,  for  the  first  time,  what 
you  might  call  labor  trouble.  It  had 
never  been  a  factor  in  the  central- 
office  picture  prior  to  that  time,  and 
so  from  that  standpoint  I  was  not 
familiar  with  my  responsibilities, 
although  I  feel  that  I  was  well  quali- 
fied to  handle  the  other  phases  of 
my  responsibilities. 

Senator  Thomas.  So,  when  vour 
work  became  distinctly  labor  rela- 
tions  

Mr.  Hale.  Not  distinctly.  Sena- 
tor. It  became  for  the  first  time  a 
responsibility  of  the  man  in  the  cen- 
tral office.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
central  office  had  given  no  particular 
consideration  to  labor  matters  per  se. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  you  turned 
primarily  to  Pinkertons  because  you 
thought  they  were  qualified  in  giving 
information  in  regard  to  labor  rela- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hale.  1  turned  to  Pinkcrton 
probably  on  this  angle:  In  connec- 
tion with  our  public-relations  activi- 
ties during  the  year  1933,  as  I  re- 
member, we  had  engaged  the  services 
of  Houser  &  Son,  Associates — I  be- 
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lieve  that  is  the  name — to  make  a 
survey  of  public  opinion  for  us 
throughout  the  United  States  on  a 
sampling  and  interviewing  process. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  one 
of  those  agencies  that  operate  by 
sending  out  people  and  sampling? 

Mr.  Hale.      Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  An  adver- 
tising agency? 

Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir;  it  is — I  be- 
lieve they  call  themselves — I  don't 
remember  what  their  title  is,  but  that 
is  the  work  that  thev  do. 

Senator  Thom.-\s.  It  is  not  effec- 
tive though? 

Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  I  got  into  this  work,  and  know- 
ing so  little  about  the  real  facts,  I 
knew  we  were  having  trouble,  I 
knew  organizing  was  increasing  here 
from  the  plant  managers,  I  knew  we 
were  having  a  new  trouble,  and  my 
natural  thinking  led  me  to  reason 
that  the  first  thing  that  I  wanted  to 
know  was  the  facts,  what  was  the 
picture,  and  after  talking  with  Mr. 
Dudley  I  found  that  they  had  offices 
scattered  pretty  well  around  the  coun- 
try and  that  they  were  in  a  position 
from  their  organization  to  serve  Gen- 
eral Motors  from  the  standpoint  of, 
you  might  say,  doing  a  Houser  job 
on  employees.  That  is  probably  the 
best  way  I  can  express  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  can  see  what 
I  am  driving  at  from  my  former  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Anderson;  you  started 
this  employee  relations  with  them 
primarily  upon  a  detective  basis,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Hale.      I  would  like  to  use  the 


term  "information  basi 
my  thinking  better. 


It  checks 


Senator  La  Follette.  And  you 
also  knew  that  the  plant  managers 
were  authorized  to  employ  a  similar 
method,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I 
knew  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  have 
learned  more  down  here  than  I  ever 
knew  about  this  set-up.     [Laughter.] 


Mr.  Hale.  For  the  reason  it  was 
the  type  of  information  we  just 
didn't  think  was  good  business  to 
have  scattered  around  through  the 
department. 

Senator  Thomas.     Why? 

Mr.  Hale.     Well '[Laughter.] 

Senator  La  Follette.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Hale,  you  did  not  want 
it  to  get  back  to  the  employees  that 
vou  were  getting  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation, if  you  will  pardon  me  for  ask- 
ing a  leading  question  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  don't  know  that 
that  was  entirely  the  reason,  sir. 

A  good  many  things  are  not  under- 
stood, Senator,  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  whole  picture. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  will  grant 
you  that.  But,  for  example,  Mr. 
Hale,  it  is  not  an  accounting  practice 
of  this  efficient  corporation,  is  it,  to 
digest  or  think  up  strange  headings 
for  bills  for  equipment  and  parts  and 
materials,  is  it?  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion does  not  bill  you  for  wooden 
ware,  does  it?  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you 
also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  did  not  furnish  a  single 
written  memorandum  or  letter  based 
upon  the  information  contained  in 
any  detective  agency  report? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that 
all  plant  managers  and  personnel  of- 
ficials in  charge  which  were  inter- 
viewed advised  the  committee  that 
the  detective  agency  reports  were 
destroyed  daily,  and  that  no  written 
memorandum  of  anv  kind  was  pre- 
pared from  the  information  contained 
therein? 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  plants  I 
visited  with  the  representatives  of  the 
committee;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you 
also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  no 
documents  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
relating  to  detective  agency  service, 
for  which  your  corporation  expended 
in  excess  of  $800,000  over  a  x-year- 
and-7-month  period  were  supplied  to 
the  committee,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  bills  and  the  invoices  for  that 
service? 


Senator  La  Follette.  How  do 
you  explain  the  complete  absence  of 
any  correspondence,  interoffice  mem- 
oranda, or  any  other  documents  relat- 
ing to  this  problem? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  the 
Senate  resolution  passed  in  June 
would  be  as  good  an  explanation  as 
any. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you 
think  the  files  were  stripped? 


Mr.   Anderson.     I  wouldn't   be  a 
bit  surprised. 


Senator  La  Follette.  The  sub- 
pena  called  for  any  correspondence, 
memoranda,  and  written  papers  of 
any  kind  dealing  with  organizational 
activities  in  the  General  Motors 
Corporation.  Now,  at  any  time, 
Mr.  Seaton,  did  you  specially  go 
through  your  files  in  the  light  of  this 
investigation  before  you  were  served 
with  a  subpena  to  eliminate  papers  or 
documents  relating  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  made  a  survey  of 
my  files  in  August. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Before  or 
after  the  subpena  was  issued? 

Mr.  Seaton.  That  was  before  the 
subpena  was  served.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  in  this 
survey  of  your  liles  what  did  you 
find?  ' 

Mr.  Seaton.  Why,  while  looking 
over  all  of  my  files,  I  found  a  lot  of 
stuff  I  didn't  think  should  be  there, 
just  of  a  general  nature,  cluttering  up 
the  files.  In  fact,  I  was  astonished 
at  the  amount  I  could  get  rid  of. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Seaton, 
I  am  not  asking  you  about  a  general 
probing  of  your  files  just  to  make 
room  for  more  current  documents. 
I  asked  you  after  you  learned  there 
was  a  possibility  that  a  committee 
might  be  authorized  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  general  subject 
matter,  did  you  go  through  your 
files? 

Mr.  Seaton.     Yes,  sir,  Senator. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  And  with 
this  investigation  in  mind,  did  you 
eliminate  written  material  from  your 
hies? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  may  have  elimi- 
nated some;  I  don't  recall  any  reports 
in  particular. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  not 
asking  you  about  reports,  now,  Mr. 
Seaton.  I  am  asking  you  about  any 
written  paper,  memoranda,  or  docu- 
ment that  related  in  any  way  to 
union  and  organizational  activities 
of  employees  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Seaton.  Well,  Senator,  there 
was  so  much  material  there  I  couldn't 
answer  that  specifically.  I  would 
assume  there  probably  was  some  ma- 
terial of  that  nature  in  the  file  that 
I  took  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  you 
took  it  out  and  destroyed  it? 

Mr.  Seaton.  1  threw  it  away, 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  did 
you  receive  anv  instructions  from 
anyone  to  do  this? 

Mr.   Seaton.     No,   sir;  I  did   not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  just 
did  it  on  your  own  initiative? 

Mr.  Seaton.  I  just  did  it  on  my 
own  initiative. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
have  any  discussion  with  anybody 
about  the  possibility  of  this  investi- 
gation? 

Mr.  Seaton.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
1  followed  it.  It  was  a  matter  of 
interest  to  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  An- 
derson, did  you  do  the  same  thing 
with  vour  files? 


Mr.  Anderson.  Sena;  or,  1  have 
had  enough  experience  that  1  don't 
put  things  in  my  files. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  don't 
keep  anything  there? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  not  have 
any  files  at  all? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  about  one 
drawer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  do  not  keep  copies  of 
your  correspondence  of  any  kind  or 
nature? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.    Never  have? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  1  have  in 
years  gone  by,  but 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing). 
When  did  you  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  I  would  say 
that  probably  was  in  1933.  There 
might  be  an  occasional  copy  of  a 
letter  that  I  might  write  as  a  personal 
letter  to  somebodv.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  or  so  I  would  tell  the  secre- 
tary to  go  through  and  throw  them 
out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  you 
throw  out  all  general  correspondence 
that  relates  to  the  general  business 
of  the  office  also? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right;  I 
do  most  of  my  business  over  the 
telephone. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
make  an  examination  of  Mr.  Sloan's 
files? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
make  one  of  Mr.  Knudson's? 

Mr.   Anderson.     I  did,  sir. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  When  did 
you  make  that  examination? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  examina- 
tion was  either  Jul V  or  August. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Prior  to  the 
service  of  the  subpena? 

Mr.  Anderson.      Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  whose 
idea  was  it  that  you  should  go 
through  Mr.  Knudson's  hies? 

Mr.  Anderson.     It  was  my  idea. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
get  permission  from  him  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Anderson,     No;  I  just  done  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.     Sir? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  just  done  it.  I 
told  the  secretary  I  wanted  to  go 
through  his  files. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did 
vou  tell  her  you  wanted  to  go 
through  his  files  for? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  gave  her  no 
explanation;  I  mean  1  gave  him;  it  is 
a  male  secretary;  I  mean,  I  gave  him 
no  explanation. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  officers  who  are  subordinates 
to  Mr.  Knudson  to  walk  in  his  office 
and  just  tell  his  secretary  they  would 
like  to  look  through  his  files? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Who  ever 
gave  you  permission  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  one  gave  me 
permission.  I  went  ahead  and  done 
It. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did 
you  have  in  mind  in  making  this 
search? 

Mr.  Anderson.    This  investigation. 


Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
find  any  office  correspondence  or  in- 
teroffice memoranda  with  other  offi- 
cials of  General  Motors  or  its  subsi- 
diaries? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  doesn't  write 
that  kind  of  letters. 

Senator  La  Follette.     What? 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  doesn't  write 
letters  of  that  kind. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  he 
ever  receive  any? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  never 
known  him  to. 

Senator  La  Follette.  '"I'ou  did 
not  find  any  in  these  files? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did 
vou  do  with  the  papers  you  found 
that  you  thought  might  relate  to  the 
general  subject  matters  of  this  inquiry 
in  the  Knudson  file? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  threw  them  in 
the  wastebasket. 

Senator  La  Follette.  "*>'ou  threw 
them  in  the  wastebasket? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  about 
Mr.  Wilson's  files? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  the  same 
with  Mr.  Wilson's. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With  the 
same  purpose? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Absolutely. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  who 
else's  files  were  gone  over  in  this  way 
that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  were  the 
only  two  I  was  directly  interested  in. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
know  about  any  others? 

Mr.  Anderson.     No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you 
have  any  discussion  with  anyone 
about  this  inquir\'  and  the  tiles  of 
anybody  else  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  various  plant  mana- 
gers as  I  would  meet  them  from  time 
to  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  told 
them  you  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  strip  their  files? 

Mr.  Anderso.x.      Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Now,  after 
the  subpena  was  served  did  you  make 
another  search  of  Mr.  Knudson's  files 
to  see  if  anything  got  away  from  you 
the  first  time  you  stripped  them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  abso- 
lutely did. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  you 
found  what? 

Mr.  Anderson.     Nothing. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  how 
about  Mr.  Wilson's? 

Mr.  Anderson.     The  same  thing. 


Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Anderson, 
don't  you  know  who  Dr.  Ross  is? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Never  heard  of 
the  gentleman. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  your 
information,  gentlemen,  he  is  one  of 
the  foremost  sociologists  in  the 
United  States,  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. [Laughter.]  Mr.  Hale,  were 
you  making  any  special  study  of 
sociology  at  this  time? 


Mr.  Hale.  Not  as  a  study  of 
sociology;  no,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  were 
you  interested  in  Dr.  Ross,  then? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  was  not  interested. 
I  mean  neither  of  these  items 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  corpor- 
ation got  soaked  ii  bucks  to  lind  out, 
and  you  approved  it. 

Mr.  Hale.  My  instructions  to 
Mr.  McMullen 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  ap- 
proved this  expenditure? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  I  approved  a 
lot  of  the  items.  I  could  not  keep 
track  and  did  not  try  to  keep  track 
of  the  detail.  My  check  on  it  was 
the  information  I  was  receiving  from 
Mr.  McMullen,  particularly  this  bi- 
weekly chat. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  chatting 
with  Mr.  McMullen,  did  you  ever 
discuss  Dr.  Ross  with  him? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  don't  remember  that 
I  did,  sir.  The  name  does  not  stick 
in  my  memory  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr.  Seaton,  in 
your  studies  of  labor  disputes  and 
labor  activities,  have  you  ever  studied 
any  of  Dr.  Ross'  books? 

Mr.  Seaton.  Not  to  my  recollec- 
tion. Senator  Thomas. 

Senator  Thom.a.s.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed here  as  a  sociologist  by  Sena- 
tor La  Follette.  You  do  not  know 
anything  about  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Seaton.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Thomas.  And  the  Pinker- 
ton  men;  you  do  not  have  any  of  Dr. 
Ross'  books  in  your  library? 

Mr.   Clark.     We  may  have,  Mr. 
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Senator.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
books,  and  there  may  be  some  there. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  them  all. 

Senator  Thomas.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Anderson,  that  the  new  men 
that  you  got  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  who  are  going  to  take  over 
this  work  for  you,  have  studied  such 
books  as  Dr.  Ross'  books? 


Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know 
that  Dr.  Ross  makes  any  greater  im- 
pression on  me  than  any  other  doctor 
associated  with  any  other  college. 

Senator  Thomas.  Just  what  de- 
partment did  you  say  you  were  the 
head  of? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Labor  Relations 
Department. 


The  Author,  one  of  the  Students  in  the 
Course  Described,  is  a  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  for 
the  Two  Years  Prior  to  Her  Going  to  Rad- 
clifFe  College  She  Did  Personnel  Work  in  a 
Wholesale  Drug  Company  in  Los  Angeles. 


Graduate  Training  in 
Personnel  Administration 


LAST  July,  RadclifFe  College  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  be- 
jgan  its  Hrst  course  in  Person- 
nel Administration  to  train  young 
women  for  positions  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  governmental  and  edu- 
cational organizations.  In  a  sense, 
this  course  is  somewhat  experimental 
because  it  departs  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  graduate  work  and  includes 
not  only  academic  subjects  but  also 
an  extensive  program  of  field  work. 
The  growing  importance  of  labor's 
position  toward  management  and  the 
scarcity  of  personnel  training  on  a 
graduate  level  prompted  the  Director 
of  the  Appointment  Bureau  to  estab- 
lish a  course  that  would  fulfill  this 
need. 

The  value  of  college  training  for 
executives  has  long  been  a  controver- 
sial subject  among  business  people. 


By  Wikifred  Redden  Quick 

Radcliffe  College 

Manv  professional  men  and  women 
have  felt  that  much  of  the  benefit 
from  such  technical  studies  has  been 
lost  because  the  students  lack  any 
practical  knowledge  or  experience, 
and  are  thus  unable  to  relate  class- 
room theory  to  business  situations. 
Both  the  Director  of  the  course  and 
the  Advisory  Board  of  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  were 
cognizant  of  this  difficulty  and 
planned  the  curriculum  and  admis- 
sion requirements  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  this  pitfall. 

Previous  Work  Experience 
In  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
members  of  this  course  would  know 
something  of  the  business  world,  the 
admission  requirements  state  that  an 
applicant  should  have  a  minimum  of 
two  vears'  working  experience  after 
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receiving  her  A.B.  degree.  To  in- 
crease further  our  practical  knowl- 
edge great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
field  work  during  the  eleven  months 
of  the  training  period. 

Five  of  us  were  selected  to  take  the 
course  this  year.  Our  diversified  ex- 
periences in  both  the  academic  and 
business  worlds  have  meant  that  each 
member  has  not  only  contributed 
something  of  value  to  the  group  as  a 
whole,  but  has  something  on  which 
to  base  her  own  future  study  as  well. 
For  example,  one  of  us  had  been  em- 
ployed in  a  personnel  capacity  in  a 
Workers'  Cooperative  in  California; 
a  second  had  been  a  Student  Dean  at 
an  Eastern  University;  another  had 
been  a  field  representative  in  the  mid- 
dle west  for  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee;  a  fourth  had  done  psy- 
chological and  vocational  testing  in 
clinics  and  colleges  in  Massachusetts; 
and  I  had  been  a  personnel  officer  in  a 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  firm  in 
Los  Angeles. 

We  began  the  vear  by  attending 
classes  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School.  Our  program  included 
courses  in  psychology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  government.  In  ad- 
dition, a  personnel  seminar  was  con- 
ducted in  which  we  made  a  detailed 
study  of  job  analysis  and  discussed 
the  merits  of  the  variety  of  plans  used 
by  business  firms. 

A  six  weeks'  period  of  field  work 
followed  the  Summer  School.  This 
en.ailed  working  in  a  public  employ- 
ment office,  making  a  job  analysis 
of  technical  positions  for  women  in  a 
hospital,    doing    vocational    testing. 


conducting  interviews,  doing  place- 
ment work,  and  making  a  survey 
of  occupational  opportunities  for 
women  in  a  particular  industry.  This 
period  of  work  was  valuable  as  it 
allowed  us  to  experiment  and  find  out 
in  what  phase  of  personnel  work  we 
were  most  interested. 

Outstanding  Professors 
During  the  first  half  of  the  regular 
college  year  we  devoted  ourselves  to 
academic  subjects  except  for  some 
special  research  in  our  field  of  inter- 
est. We  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  study  under  Dr.  Morris  B.  Lambie, 
one-time  Director  of  Personnel  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  John  C.  Whitchorn,  psychiatrist 
at  the  McLean  Hospital  in  Waverly, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Mr.  T.  North  Whitehead  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  late  scientific  officer 
for  the  British  Admiralty,  and  Dr. 
Sumner  H.  Slichter,  an  authority  on 
labor  conditions  and  labor  unions. 

Two  of  our  seminars  emphasize  the 
need  for  an  understanding  of  the  hu- 
man problems  involved  in  modern 
business  organization .  They  are  par- 
ticularly significant  in  the  light  of 
today's  labor  costs  and  the  increased 
legislative  restrictions  that  are  being 
placed  on  all  of  management's  rela- 
tionships with  its  employees.  Since 
management  is  so  definitely  limited 
in  the  degree  of  control  over  labor 
and  wages  it  is  more  essential  than 
ever  that  greater  attention  be  given 
to  the  initial  selection  of  applicants. 
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The  employment  manager  who 
used  to  hire  people  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  could  look  him  in  the 
eye  has  been  replaced  by  a  trained 
person  who  uses  his  technical  knowl- 
edge to  minimize  the  costly  mistakes 
of  choosing  the  wrong  applicant. 
But,  despite  the  improvement  in  hir- 
ing techniques  there  has  been  little 
attention  given  to  the  conditions  in- 
fluencing an  employee's  success  in  his 
job  after  he  has  once  been  selected. 
Two  of  our  professors  have  made 
extensive  studies  on  the  factors  affect- 
ing an  individual  and  show  how  these 
affect  his  working  efficiency. 

Individual  aud  Social  Psychology 
In  his  seminar,  Dr.  Whitehorn  cen- 
ters his  discussion  of  the  psychology 
of  human  behavior  around  case 
histories  of  maladjusted  individuals, 
tracing  the  difficulties  these  indi- 
viduals encounter  in  their  relation- 
ship to  society.  Through  this  study 
we  achieve  a  tolerant  understanding 
of  an  individual's  actions,  and  realize 
that  his  divergence  from  the  norm 
does  not  permit  us  to  pigeon-hole  him 
as  a  problem.  Too  often  we  accept 
our  own  experiences  as  criteria  for 
interpreting  another's  actions  and  it 
is  this  nearsightedness  which  so  often 
leads  us  to  the  wrong  conclusions. 
Since  each  employee  represents  a 
considerable  investment  to  manage- 
ment, the  personnel  executive  should 
be  as  conscious  of  the  loss  when  an 
employee  is  not  adjusted  and  fails  to 
give  his  best  work  as  the  credit  man- 
ager is  when  an  account  cannot  pay 
Its  bill. 


The  seminar  with  Mr.  Whitehead 
approaches  this  study  from  another 
point  of  view.  We  examine  the  in- 
dividual as  a  member  of  an  industrial 
group  and  determine  to  what  extent 
good  inter-personal  relationships, 
with  management  as  well  as  fellow- 
employees,  influence  his  work.  The 
cases  used  are  from  actual  experi- 
ments that  were  conducted  in  indus- 
try over  a  number  of  years.  One 
significant  study  made  of  a  group  of 
factory  girls  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  most  vital  factor  affecting 
their  production  rate  was  the  degree 
to  which  they  had  established  har- 
monious relationships  with  their  co- 
workers and  supervisors.  We  also 
see  how,  during  times  of  technologi- 
cal change  or  unemployment,  a  wor- 
thy employee  can  be  demoted  with- 
out destroying  either  his  incentive  or 
his  future  use  to  the  firm.  We  have 
also  discussed  ways  in  which  a  repe- 
titive factory  job  can  be  made  to 
furnish  an  employee  with  the  emo- 
tional satisfaction  of  having  com- 
pleted a  unit  of  work. 

It  is  the  successful  solution  of  these 
many  intricate  problems  of  manage- 
ment that  secures  the  greatest  co- 
operation from  the  employees  and 
thereby  the  highest  profit  for  the 
company.  The  need  to  meet  compe- 
tition and  the  desire  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  employees  have 
prompted  the  use  of  elaborate  wage- 
incentive  plans,  whereas  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  type  of  inter- 
personal relationships  existing  be- 
tween  employers   and   employees   as 
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few  have  yet  realized  its  influence  on 
work. 

Full  Time  Jobs 

Only  part  of  our  program  is  con- 
cerned with  academic  work  since  we 
devote  fully  half  our  time  to  field 
work  which  we  all  consider  a  vital 
part  of  the  whole  course.  In  the 
second  semester,  with  the  exception 
of  our  two  evening  seminars,  we  shall 
be  employed  in  full-time  jobs.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  we  have  been 
preparing  for  this  by  making  numer- 
ous trips  to  various  companies  and 
factories  to  study  their  methods  of 
hiring,  promoting,  rating,  and  main- 
taining harmonious  relationships 
with  employees  and  their  bargaining 
agents. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  gain 
knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in 
industry  than  to  visit  these  firms  and 
see  how  they  manage  their  problems. 
It  is  a  rare  opportunity  actually  to 
see  the  workers  in  operation,  to  study 
the  system  in  use,  and  then  to  talk 
with  the  personnel  director  and  get 
additional  information  from  him. 
These  trips  have  been  of  inestimable 
help  to  me,  and  I  regret  that  I  could 
not  have  seen  these  plants  when  I 
was  trying  to  make  a  job  analysis  of 
the  550  employees  in  the  wholesale 
drug  firm  where  I  was  employed  prior 
to  enrolling  in  this  course.  By  see- 
ing some  of  the  best  organized  com- 
panies in  the  country  and  studying 
their  methods,  I  feel  that  I  am  now 
much  better  qualified  to  cope  with 
the  labor  problems  of  any  one  con- 
cern. 


Business  Men  Cooperate 

To  secure  the  right  type  of  field 
work  during  the  second  semester  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  small- 
ness  of  our  group,  the  careful  super- 
vision of  our  work  and  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  business  people  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  placed  where 
we  will  get  just  the  experience  that 
we  need.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  be  able  to  select  our  apprentice- 
ship field  so  that  we  get  the  great- 
est amount  of  knowledge  during  this 
period  and  do  not  waste  our  time  in 
repeating  work  that  we  already 
know.  Also,  the  personal  interest 
shown  us  by  our  employers  makes  it 
possible  to  study  their  system  more 
thoroughly. 

Since  our  interests  are  quite  diverse, 
each  member  of  the  group  does  some- 
thing different.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  students  has  established  an  ap- 
pointment bureau  in  a  women's  col- 
lege in  Boston  and  is  in  complete 
charge  of  all  interviewing  and  place- 
ment work;  another  is  working  in 
the  personnel  department  of  a  plant 
which  has  about  600  employees;  a 
third  is  doing  vocational  testing  and 
through  this  is  trying  to  place  girls 
in  work  adapted  to  their  abilities;  a 
fourth  is  making  a  survey  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  study  their  per- 
sonnel policies  and  to  determine  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women; 
and  a  fifth  will  work  in  the  employ- 
ment division  of  a  large  department 
store.  Our  eighteen  weeks'  work  is 
divided  into  three  periods  which  en- 
ables us  to  continue  in  the  same  job  or 
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transfer  to  something  else  in  order  to 
round  out  our  experience. 

I  feel  my  year  at  Radcliffe  has  been 
very  productive.  It  has  increased  my 
scope  of  knowledge  through  studying 
specific  personnel  subjects  as  well  as 
through  the  specialized  courses  in 
human  relations.  I  have  supple- 
mented my  past  experience  by  work- 
ing in   firms  here  and  have  greatly 


broadened  my  point  of  view  through 
meeting  so  many  outstanding  profes- 
sors and  executives.  My  previous 
experience  in  industry  made  me  aware 
of  employment  problems,  but  this 
year  of  concentrated  study  and  work 
has  so  enlarged  my  perspective  that 
I,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  group,  now  feel  infinitely  better 
qualified  to  apply  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  personnel  administration. 


Guns 

and  Gas 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  once  Ran  a 
Series  of  Letters  Describing  the  Antics 
of  an  Enterprising  Tractor  Sales- 
man. Below  is  a  Somewhat  Similar 
Set  Taken  from  the  Real  Life  of 
an     Industrial     Munitions     Salesman. 


Extracts  from  Part 


The  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Company, 

San  Francisco,  Calif .,  June  22. 
George  Pay, 

Treasurer,  The  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Pay:  Since  writing  you 
the  other  dav  the  strike  situation  has 
taken  a  sudden  turn; 


4.  The  teamsters  and  beer  wagon 
drivers  are  expected  to  battle  over  the 
attempt  of  the  teamsters  union  to  ab- 
sorb the  beer  drivers  union. 

On  June  ist  I  extended  mv  investi- 
gation business  by  taking  in  a  lieut. 
of  the  naval  intelligence,  who  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  With  him  I 
established  the  Bureau  of  Personal 
Investigation  with  offices  next  door 
to  my  own  offices.  This  bureau  will 
conduct  investigations  for  corpora- 
tions, district  attorneys,  sheriffs,  etc. 


In  my  own  offices  I  still  will  handle  gas 
and  dictagraph  equipment .  As  a  result 
of  this  partnership  my  associate  who 
has  wonderful  connections  in  cor- 
porations which  I  have  been  unable 
to  reach  has  become  an  active  booster 
for  Lake  Erie.  He  has  secured  work 
from  the  oil  companies  for  our  bureau 
and  in  turn  recommends  that  thev 
only  buy  gas  for  the  equipment  of 
guards  and  warns  them  to  get  non- 
inflammable  Lake  Erie.  Then  yours 
truly  as  representative  will  deliver 
the  gas.  It  looks  like  it  will  be  a  nice 
arrangement.  The  Associated  Oil  peo- 
ple where  we  were  most  of  today,  are 
personal  friends  of  his  and  previouslv 
bought  Federal  exclusively.  The 
Standard  Oil,  where  I  will  bring  him 
tomorrow,  are,  of  course,  my  friends, 
and  our  customers  already  since  1934. 
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(Federal  refers  to  a  competing  com- 
pany. Ed.) 

With  an  associate  to  handle  my 
other  business  when  the  gas  business 
is  rushing,  I  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion when  any  real  strikes  come  off. 
My  associate  tells  me  that  Federal 
has  had  to  bounce  commissions  to 
the  Los  Angeles  bunch  the  same  as 
they  tried  to  make  me  do  if  thev  fur- 
nished any  orders.  He  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  gets  quite  a  few  interesting  items 
on  Federal. 

One  of  our  officers  here  tells  me 
that  when  he  was  attending  the  G- 
man  school  recently,  one  of  our  long- 
range  shells  exploded  in  the  gun  but 
did  no  more  damage  than  to  kick 
the  fellow  off  his  balance.  Have  you 

heard  anything  about    this? 

The  enclosed  orders  are  as  follows : 

i^T,^-.  Cash  sale  charge  to  my  ac- 
count. I  will  collect  from  him  myself 
on  next  trip. 

^^358.  Cash  sale  charge  to  my  ac- 
count. On  this  one  send  him  a  re- 
ceipted bill  as  he  will  trv  and  collect 
same  from  the  county . 

Mt,^^.  Cash  sale  for  which  check 
is  attached  herewith. 

^360.  Make  this  a  cash  sale,  and 
send  receipted  bill  to  him  so  he  can 
collect  from  the  county.  If  the  county 
does  not  pay  he  will  pay  me.  In 
the  meantime,  you  can  charge  against 
my  account.  You  understand  that  on 
this  sale  no  cash  has  been  actually 
received,  but  he  must  show  a  receipt 
to  collect.  If  this  works — i.e.  if  the 
county  O.K.'s  purchase  of  weapons — 
I  will  sell  about  15  more  clubs  to  the 


constables.  Please  send  him  this  re- 
ceipt at  once  as  well  as  the  one  to 
constable  Shea  on  order  ^358  above. 


This  somewhat  lengthy  letter  is  to 
apprise  you  fully  in  the  event  mate- 
rial is  wired  for  suddenly. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(SgdO  I.  H.  McC.\RTY. 

Ign.^tius  H.  McCarty, 
Siiii  FriUi Cisco,  Calif.,  July  5 

A.    S.     AlLES, 

Vice  President,  The  Lake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  Just  a  line  in 
haste  to  acquaint  you  with  present 
strike    conditions; 

I.  Our  bureau  of  personal  investi- 
gation has  been  retained  by  the  beer 
wagon  drivers'  union  to  protect  them 
from  violence  from  the  teamster's 
union  which  is  trying  to  absorb 
them  against  their  will.  We  had 
to  put  3  men  out  during  the  week 
end  to  investigate  possible  moves 
of  the  other  union.  Tomorrow  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  furnish  10 
to  15  men  in  cars  to  escort  trucks. 
These  men  will  be  equipped  with  tear 
gas  clubs  as  well  as  long  range  guns 
where  necessary.  In  S.  F.  Quinn  will 
not  cooperate  and  only  men  who  have 
special  police  stars,  etc.,  wdll  be  able 
to  carry  weapons.  In  Oakland,  how- 
ever, Chief  Bode  Wallman  has  offered 
us  permits  for  all  men  we  want  to  put 
out  with  full  co-operation  of  his 
radio  cars,  etc.  Now  we  have  a  union 
with  plenty  of  money  and  this  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  sell  a  lot  ot 
equipment  provided  the  strike  is  not 
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called  off.  This  is  to  acquaint  you 
with  situation  in  case  I  wire  for  clubs 
to  be  shipped  either  express  or  by  air 

express 

In  haste. 

Yours  vcrv  truly, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 

May  5 

A.    S.    AlLES, 

Vice  President,  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  Enclosed  find  i 
small  orders  taken  on  the  way  back 
from  Los  Angeles 

As  you  know,  I  received  an  emer- 
gency request  to  drive  to  Los  Angeles 
at  once  and  left  here  on  April  15  th 
carrying  with  me  t.  doz.  of  each  type 
candle,  various  shells,  long  range 
guns,  etc.,  in  case  a  sale  was  possible 
I  would  have  the  material  on  hand. 
Realizing  the  danger  of  transporting 
such  a  large  amount  down  in  that 
trouble  area  I  notified  the  State  high- 
way patrol  and  was  given  an  escort 
of  two  highway  patrolmen  the  entire 
distance.  All  told  it  took  12.  men  to 
escort  me  the  entire  distance,  as  they 
worked  in  relays,  being  advised  of 
my  progress  by  teletype.  Arriving  in 
Los  Angeles  I  drove  into  the  armory 
and  deposited  the  munitions  in  a 
sealed  vault  where  they  remained  un- 
til I  left  for  S.  F. 

Knowing  that  you  are  desirous  of 
selling  long  range  guns  rather  than 
candles  to  the  guard,  I  showed  them 
how  good  guns  were  in  handling 
crowds  and  meeting  various  situa- 
tions of  wind,  ground,  conditions, 
etc I    gave  a   night   demon- 


stration using  flares  and  smoke  shells 
and  they  seemed  very  much  impressed 
with  the  long  range  gun.  The  only 
joke  about  the  matter  is  the  trip  cost 
me  $70.00  besides  about  $ii.50  in 
long  distance  and  wires  and  the  only 
business  was  the  small  orders  en- 
closed. To  be  added  to  this  will  be 
the  munitions  used,  so  that  a  total 
of  $90.00  was  necessary  to  respond  to 
the  guard's  appeal.  Now  when  I 
return  I  find  your  letter  stating  that 
the  long  range  guns  are  also  being 
quoted  to  the  guard  at  a  special 
price  and  paying  but  xo  %  commission 
so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  fooling 
with  the  guard  will  be  very  unprofit- 
able. 

While  in  the  south  I  called  on  the 
Los  Angeles  police  and  sheriff  but 
Federal  have  so  greased  things  there 
that  unless  I  do  likewise  there  is 
little  chance  to  do  business  for  the 
present.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
reds  did  nor  kick  up  any  trouble  so 
that  they  could  find  out  how  useless 
their  Federal  candles  were 

I  don't  know  if  I  reported  that  two 
fuses  failed  on  grenades  at  the  last 
highway  patrol  school  demonstra- 
tion and  it  was  necessary  to  use  an 
old  grenade  4  years  old  to  show  my 

stunt  of  picking  up  grenades 

The  gun  jammed  at  the  National 
Guard  demonstration  but  as  it  was 
dark  and  everyone  was  watching  the 
shells  explode  I  was  able  to  finally 
open    it    before    the    jamming    was 

noticed One     of     the     long 

range  smoke  shells  failed  to  explode 
on  landing  although  it  gave  off" 
smoke  just  the  same. 
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I  have  been  away  so  much  the  past 
lo  days  that  this  letter  will  cover 
merely  a  few  matters  I  want  to  reach 
you  in  a  hurry.  I  will  catch  up  on 
other  correspondence  and  answer 
your  other  letters  shortly 

I    will    appreciate    receiving    any 
commission    that    may    be    ready    if 
same  is  not  already  on  the  way. 
Yours  verv  trulv, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 

July  4 

A.  S.   AlLES, 

Vice  President,  The  Lake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  Just  a  few  matters 
in  haste: 

(i)  Forgot  to  mention  that  another 
grenade  fuze  failed  to  function  at  the 
Idaho  convention.  This  is  getting 
to  be  a  regular  thing  on  these  red 
band  grenades.  I  have  saved  this 
fuze. 

(l)  In  further  reference  to  the  long 
range  guns  jamming,  be  advised  that 
I  am  using  a  different  gun  and  yester- 
day as  well  as  at  the  conventions  I 
notice  that  the  gun  onlv  jams  on 
long  range  shells  and  parachute  shells 
but  does  not  jam  on  short  range 
shells.  Yesterday  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavy  fighting  I  fired  a  long  range 
shell  and  the  gun  immediately 
jammed.  I  just  hammered  the  gun 
against  a  parked  truck  and  released 
same.  This  is  a  matter  that,  with  Fed- 
eral strenuously  on  the  job,  should 
get   attention 

(4)  Just  spoke  on  the  phone  with 
the  shipowners  who  authorized  me  to 
deliver    all    the    gas    needed    by    the 


police  department  as  well  as  addi- 
tional masks.  They  state  that  we 
would  have  ample  supplies  here.  .  .  . 

(6)  Have  kept  the  political  wires 
hot  all  day  setting  on  foot  means  of 
eliminating  Federal's  man  here  from 
taking  part  in  the  battle.  When  it 
comes  to  standing  300  good  feet  from 
the  scene  of  trouble  and  shooting 
long  range  shells  right  at  the  heads 
of  officers  mounted  on  horses  this 
Federal  man  is  there.  After  watching 
him  in  action  yesterday  I  am  con- 
vinced his  gas  tactics  were  taken 
from    the    Salvation    Army    manual. 

The  police  here  are  strong  for  the 
long  range  guns  and  short  shells  as 
well  as  the  candles.  They  are  not  sold 
on  our  clubs  and  think  Federal  clubs 
are  superior  as  a  club  but  admit  it  is 
not  so  hot  as  a  gas  weapon.  These 
cops  here  when  they  hit  a  man  over 
the  head  are  not  satisfied  unless  he 
goes  down  and  a  good  split  occurs. 
Our  clubs  are  too  light  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  you  contemplate  mak- 
ing them  heavier  advise 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

'  I.    H.    McCarty. 

July  10 

A.    S.    AlLES, 

Vice  President,  The  hake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,  ;8o6  Hough  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  Just  a  few  lines 
to  enclose  some  orders 

As  I  wired  tonight,  Federal,  with 
the  aid  of  the  2.  boy  scout  cops  in  the 
chief's  office,  put  on  an  alleged  train- 
ing course  for  60  flatfeet.  From  one 
of  them  I  learned  he  shot  off  over  75 
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long  and  short  shells  as  well  as  many 
grenades,  etc.  I  then  phoned  the 
waterfront  employers  union  to  see 
if  they  had  been  asked  to  pay  for 
same  but  was  assured  that  only  our 
products  would  be  paid  for.  His 
being  on  the  job  had  compelled  me 
to  be  there  night  and  day  to  antici- 
pate his  deals.  I  personally  think 
the  boy  scout  cops  are  getting  a  cut 
if  they  swing  him  an  order  but  I 
can't  prove  it  as  yet 

If  the  teamsters  and  others  go  on 
strike  Thursday  we  will  continue  to 
get  large  orders.  I  feel  better  with 
this  stock  here  now  as  I  can  meet 
Federal.  I  am  informed  by  the  express 
people  that  Federal  had  some  stuff 
rushed  here  by  plane  from  Denver. 
This  must  have  cost  considerable 
money.  Let  me  have  any  suggestions 
you  have  on  handling  this  situation. 
The  Toledo  pictures  and  data  were 
great.  Have  you  any  letters  on  Fed- 
eral failure  from  any  departments? 
You  had  a  letter  a  long  time  ago  from 
some  department  telling  how  in- 
accurate Federal's  long  range  gun 
was,  etc.  Can  I  get  a  copy  of  this? 

In  haste, 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 

July    19 

A.    S.    AlLES, 

Vice  president,  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  With  no  steno- 
graphic help  and  only  the  services  of 
a  man  from  a  neighboring  concern 
occasionally  to  help  unpack  or  pack 
boxes,  with  the  phone  ringing  con- 


stantly, telegrams,  etc.,  coming  in, 
and  calls  to  be  in  4  or  5  directions  at 
once  I  am  just  like  the  storv  of  the 
"woman  in  the  shoe." 

Herewith  a  pile  of  orders  which 
should  receive  rush  attention  where- 
ever  notation  below  calls  for  items 
being  supplied  by  you.  They  should 
have  gone  to  you  days  ago  but  with 
3  hours  sleep  a  night  I  simply  have 
reached  the  end  of  what  1  can  accom- 
plish and  stay  awake.  This  is  why  I 
favor  plane  riding  as  then  I  can  catch 
up  on  sleep  as  the  air  at  from  6,000 
to  10,000  feet  is  very  restful.  I  have 
been  tlying  for  12.  or  13  years  so  1  have 
no  worries  as  to  accidents,  etc 

Order  ^i&j.  This  order  also  wired 
you  and  also  due  to  plane  trip.  Will 
buy  more  later,  including  a  mask. 
They  had  only  $75.00  to  spend  so  I 
had  a  job  bringing  up  to  $99.50. 
Only  a  chief  and  about  6  cops 

Order  «X90.  This  order  is  for  the 
head  of  one  of  our  largest  chain  out- 
fits for  use  in  shotguns  on  trucks.  In 
order  to  sell  him  he  had  to  buy  as  a 
deputy  sheriff"  (honorary  one)  which 
the  State  ruled  he  has  a  right  to  do. 


Order  *i95.  Just  a  small  cash  sale 
to  the  manager  of  one  of  our  larger 
hotels.  This  man  bought  as  a  deputy 
sheriff.  Sent  to  me  by  my  friend  the 
manager  of  local  Pinkerton  office. 
This  is  another  example  of  contact 
through    my   dictagraph    work 

Note. — In  connection  with  some 
of  the  tiny  orders  for  6  shells,  etc. 
these  are  stepping  stones  and  if  not 
hlled  will  go  to  Federal  who  have  a 
traveling  peddler  with  a  grip  mop- 
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ping  Up  on  these  small  ones.  I  had  to 
drive  a  round  trip  of  60  miles  last 
night  to  deliver  this  as  well  as  to  call 
again  on  the  sugar  refinery  at  Crockett 
and  the  police  at  Richmond  on  order 
*2.95  above.  Rest  assured  that  the 
receipt  of  orders  for  i  or  3  thousand 
dollars  has  not  spoiled  me  for  the 
small  orders.  1  know  that  billing 
these  will  be  some  trouble,  but  I 
believe  this  worth  while  considering 
Federal's  present  desperate  work  and 
my  promise  to  peace  officers  here  to 
give  them  real  service  by  express, 
auto,  or  plane.  Incidentally  I  can 
deliver  500  lbs.  of  gas  in  the  plane. 


This  will  be  all  for  this  letter;  more 
under  separate  cover. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

I.    H.   McCarty. 

August  x5 

A.    S.    AlLES, 

Vice  President,  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  This  is  to  advise 
you  on  certain  matters  which  are  now 
in  progress. 

(i)  You  will  recall  I  told  you  Fed- 
eral was  playing  around  with  a  sgt. 
and  cop  in  the  chief's  office  and  that 
they  had  been  reported  as  having 
some  $1 5 ,000  of  gas  cached  in  the  hall 
of  justice  on  the  understanding  that 
if  used  it  could  be  paid  for.  I  have 
worked  night  and  day  running  down 
various  clues  and  rumors  and  when 
you  realize  that  getting  information 
out  of  the  chief's  office  is  rather  diffi- 
cult you  can  appreciate  that  my  suc- 
cess at  last  in  getting  to  the  bottom 


of  matters  meant  a  tremendous  a- 
mount  of  digging.  Briefly  here  are 
the  developments  of  the  past  week : 

Believing  that  my  investigation 
had  quieted  down  and  that  they 
could  catch  me  napping  the  chief  and 
his  boys  quietly  went  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent  at  the  city  hall  and  pre- 
sented a  requisition  for  $13,849.00 
of  Federal  gas  explaining  that  under 
the  emergency  that  existed  they  had 
been  unable  to  comply  with  the  char- 
ter provisions  requiring  bids  he  ad- 
vertised because  the  amount  was  over 
$1,000.  Through  my  many  connec- 
tions the  bid  was  only  in  the  purchas- 
ing office  10  minutes  before  I  received 
a  tip.  I  at  once  went  to  the  purchasing 
agent  and  while  he  was  evasive  at 
first  1  at  last  convinced  him  that  if  he 
did  not  want  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion he  had  better  play  ball  legally, 
citing  the  charter  section  which 
(even  in  an  emergency)  requires  at 
least  3  bids  in  open  market  on  pur- 
chases of  $1,000.00  or  more 

1  next  consulted  my  attorneys  to 
see  what  could  be  done  on  a  suit  as  a 
taxpayer  to  stop  this  bill  being  paid. 
I  was  advised  to  first  call  on  the 
mayor.  I  contacted  the  mayor's  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  after  outlining 
what  would  happen  if  any  attempt 
was  made  to  pay  this  bill  I  received 
his  assurance  that  the  requisition 
would  be  stopped  at  once  until  the 
matter  could  be  investigated.  At  his 
request  I  placed  before  him  the  next 
morning  a  written  memorandum.  The 
receipt  of  the  memorandum  was  the 
cause  of  things  happening  rapidly. 
My  friend  (Capt.  Dullea,  captain  of 
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detectives  and  an  enemy  of  the  chief) 
was  sent  for  by  the  mayor  to  check 
on  matters.  Finding  that  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  existence  of  the  blank- 
order  was  correct  the  bill  was  held 
up.  I  received  a  further  tip  that  an 
attempt  would  he  made  to  put  the 
matter  through  bv  having  the  super- 
visors transfer  the  money  to  the 
chief's  emergency  secret  fund  (which 
ordinarily  is  $10,000  a  year)  and 
that  then  he  could  pay  it  secretly  out 
of  this  fund.  I  immediately  con- 
tacted the  leader  of  the  opposition 
supervisors,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
present  mayor,  and  received  his  assur- 
ance that  any  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  stopped 

The  representative  who  called  on 
me  was  shown  my  dictagraph  record- 
ing equipment  and  shown  certain 
conversations  which  had  been  re- 
corded and  told  that  these  would  be 
used  in  court.  When  he  left  after  a  i- 
hour  conference  in  my  office  (cov- 
ered by  one  of  my  operatives  in  the 
next  room)  he  was  convinced  that  his 
duty  was  forcing  the  return  of  this 
material  to  Federal  and  the  cancel- 
ling of  the  requisition. 

Now  you  realize  that  outside  of  the 
mere  loss  of  about  $3,500.00  com- 
mission which  this  order  represents, 
the  successful  culmination  of  this 
deal  would  mean  my  quitting  the  sale 
of  gas  in  this  State.  You  realize  that 
if  other  chiefs  and  sheriffs  in  the 
State  found  that  my  own  city  appar- 
ently found  Lake  Erie  so  rotten  that 
they  had  to  throw  it  out  and  sub- 
stitute Federal  they  would  no  longer 
purchase   our  gas,   and   sales   efforts 


would  be  hopeless.  Realize  that  I 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  impress  you 
how  desperately  Federal  was  fighting 
me  and  that  they  were  apparently 
willing  to  back  their  representative 
to  the  limit.  I  have  tried  to  get  action 
on  the  various  items  which  have 
given  Federal  the  entry  over  me  in 
departments,  i.e.,  machine  guns,  etc. 
—  and  have  lost  a  total  of  $10,000  in 
commissions  so  far  this  year.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  I  have 
expended  continuously  more  money 
in  education  and  demonstration  and 
other  travel  and  office  expense  than 
[  have  made  in  the  gas  business  (with 
the  exception  of  the  period  of  May 
and  July),  you  can  see  that  I  am  fight- 
ing for  more  than  mere  S.  F.  Al- 
though I  have  repeatedly  asked  for 
more  territory,  I  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived this,  so  that  with  only  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  saturated  with  gas, 
my  future  in  the  gas  business  is  not 
bright.  When  the  expenditure  of 
$350.00  in  covering  the  recent  Utah 
and  Idaho  conventions  is  considered 
and  then  when  an  order  results  for 
me  from  same  I  am  unable  to  till  it, 
you  can  realize  that  something  is  all 
wet. 

I  have  lost  sales  for  37  machine 
guns  alone  in  the  past  4  months,  the 
news  item  enclosed  being  an  example 
of  what  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you 
as  to  why  guns  are  necessary.  This 
sheriff  had  no  money  to  even  buy 
$100.00  worth  of  gas,  although  I 
have  contacted  him  for  over  a  year. 
Federal  sells  him  machine  guns  and 
then  get  an  order  for  gas  as  an  auxili- 
ary to  the  machine  guns.  I  have  or- 
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ders  on  my  desk  right  now  for  sher- 
iffs' and  chiefs'  friends  who  have  held 
up  their  purchases  for  30  days  in  an 
effort  to  give  me  the  business,  but 
gradually  have  had  to  give  Federal 
the  business  on  account  of  pressure 
of  bankers  and  others  that  they  get 

machine  guns  for  protection 

I  recently  sent  you  request  for  bid 
on  installation  on  gas  protection  for 
the  Bank  of  America,  and  as  this 
was  the  start  of  business  with  a  bank 
having  410  branches  throughout  the 
State,  I  had  hoped  this  might  be 
handled.  Your  reply  indicating  that 
installation  was  impossible  has  re- 
sulted in  Federal  securing  the  order. 
My  idea  is  that  even  if  Dinius  had  to 
be  sent  here  from  Seattle  to  make  the 
installation  at  a  loss,  the  future  busi- 
ness would  justify  this.  Federal  now 
has  this  chain  of  banks,  so  that  all 
my  work  in  past  years  with  these 
people  has  been  for  naught.  With 
Federal  giving  free  trips  costing  a- 
round  $1,500  to  cops  to  get  business 
and  with  me  having  to  spend  my  own 
money  for  everything,  I  think  I  will 
now  have  to  put  gas  back  in  the  side- 
line class,  as  I  cannot  longer  neglect 
my  other  business,  which  pays  me 
good  dividends  with  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  money.  I  am  sorry  to 
do  this,  as  I  have  become  enthusiastic 
on  the  gas  business,  and  I  think  I 
have  demonstrated  my  faith  in  the 
same  by  spending  every  cent  earned 
back  in  this  business.  If  you  will  look 
over  my  sales  and  then  estimate 
roughly  my  ofHce,  travel,  demon- 
stration, telephone,  telegraph,  and 
other  expense,  vou  will  see  that  it  far 


exceeds  my  commission  from  gas 
sales.  Then  when  you  consider  that 
when  I  have  a  chance  in  6  months  to 
make  up  for  these  years  of  no  proht 
1  am  unable  to  secure  material  to  sell. 
Loss  of  clubs,  pens,  etc.,  when  I 
needed  them,  lost  me  around  $3,000 
in  commission  alone.  Federal  did  a 
land  office  business  in  clubs  alone, 
selling  1.00  alone  to  one  concern  here. 

When  you  consider  that  I  have  two 
dictagraphs  out  on  rental  which  are 
bringing  me  in  a  rental  of  $13.50  per 
day  and  when  you  consider  that  the 
cost  per  day  for  operation  is  less  than 
)0(-  you  can  see  that  this  business 
should  not  be  neglected.  During  the 
strike  1  passed  up  many  cases  and 
lost  hundreds  of  dollars  more  on  this 
line  as  the  gas  business  took  up  all 
my  time. 

Outside  of  the  loss  of  business  and 
commission,  Federal's  backing  of 
their  man  against  my  having  to  back 
myself  has  made  me  subject  to  ridi- 
cule amongst  peace  officers.  It  has 
given  many  of  them  the  impression 
that  the  reason  that  he  is  given  the 
backing  he  has  is  because  he  is  a 
real  expert  and  that  my  only  ability 
recognized  by  you  is  that  of  a  sales- 
man or  order  taker.  Having  seen  this 
man  in  action  and  having  seen  a 
demonstration  of  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  gas  tactics  or  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  even  his  own 
munitions  this  opinion  is  of  course 
laughable 

I  have  my  office  crowded  with  3 
giant  safes  so  that  I  have  hardly  room 
for  my  other  equipment.  One  office 
contains  one  safe  and  all  empty  boxes 
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and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  gas. 
The  other  office  has  1  large  safes  filled 
with  gas  as  well  as  closet  filled  with 
dummies  and  catalogs.  As  long  as  I 
have  this  large  stock  I  must  keep  all 
these  safes  as  1  will  not  risk  the  gas 
outside  of  a  safe 

This  letter  is  being  written  at  i.:t,o 
in  the  morning  and  is  a  hurried  effort 
to  get  the  facts  to  you  without  delay. 
1  would  have  written  sooner  but  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  give  facts  on 
Federal  positively  which  I  am  now 
able  to  do.  I  have  just  checked  by 
phone  with  a  clerk  at  the  chief's 
office  (without  revealing  my  iden- 
tity) and  learned  that  the  sergeant 
and  assistant  and  Federal's  man  have 
left  on  their  trip. 

I  have  several  small  orders  to  send 
in  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  few  minutes 
from  my  battle  with  the  chiseling 
cops  here.  Rest  assured  I  intend  to 
hght  this  matter,  even  if  I  never  sold 
another  piece  of  gas,  as  to  allow  this 
matter  to  go  through  would  make  me 
held  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

I  am  leaving  next  Saturday  for 
Reno,  Nevada,  for  a  few  days'  trip 
over  Labor  Day  and  have  a  date  with 
Sheriff  Carter  of  Nevada  County  for  a 
prospective  gas  order  so  that  I  will 
combine  business  with   my  pleasure 

trip 

Yours  very  truly. 


September   13 

A.    S.     AlLES, 

Vice  President,  The  Lake  Erie  Chemiccil 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear    Mr.    Ailes:    Have    just    re- 
turned  from   a    last    emergency   trip 


to  the  riot  at  Salinas,  a  new  item  on 
which  appears  herein.  1  received  5 
orders  which  were  not  half  what  I 
expected,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  burning  of  the  Filipinos 
houses  while  I  was  enroute  the  108 
miles  (made  it  in  7.  hours  including 
slow  driving  in  city  limits  enroute) 
stopped  for  the  moment  the  riot.  It 
is  expected  to  break  out  again  tomor- 
row and  if  so  I  will  return  there  a- 
gain. 

Herewith  special  information  on 
the  orders: 

,«3i6 — This  was  a  present  to  the 
highway  patrol  from  the  growers' 
secret  fund.  They  want  the  check 
cashed  personally  by  someone  and  not 
cashed  by  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Co. 
They  suggested  that  I  cash  same  and 
then  forward  you  the  money  but  I 
told  them  you  could  have  Mr.  Pay 
cash  it  and  then  put  the  money 
through  company  account.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  procedure  be  carried 
out  if  we  want  any  further  business 
from  them.  They  took  the  price  list 
and  went  off  secretly  to  the  com- 
mittee meeting  and  gave  the  inspector 
of  the  patrol  the  check  but  forgot  to 
include  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  charges.  I 
called  this  to  their  attention  but  they 
told  me  the  money  was  already  issued 
and  the  committee  disbanded  and 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  If 
I  didn't  deliver  I  would  not  get  the 
order 

Last  Wednesday  I  drove  to  Tracy, 
about  90  miles  distant,  and  addressed 
the  Lions  Club;  my  subject  being, 
Modern  Police  Equipment.  I  showed 
our  full  line  including  the  bank  and 
safe  stuff  and,  of  course,  included  one 
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of  my  dictagraph  outfits.  I  spoke 
for  50  minutes  which  is  zo  minutes 
more  than  usually  allowed.  From 
the  way  they  stuck  around  after- 
wards, and  the  remarks  made  by  the 
chief,  they  liked  the  talk.  This  talk 
was  merely  a  matter  of  good  will  to- 
ward the  chief  who  has  been  a  good 
booster  for  our  products. 

I  have  about  eight  or  ten  invita- 
tions a  month  to  speak  at  various 
clubs,  lodges,  and  even  high  schools 
but  I  only  take  those  engagements  I 
can't  very  well  get  out  of  taking. 
Near  the  end  of  next  month  I  must 
talk  before  a  large  gathering  of  Odd 
Fellows  at  Stockton.  You  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  things  out  here  to  sell  gas. 


Yours  very  truly, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 

P.  S. — I  am  advised  by  the  State 
bureau  of  criminal  investigation  and 
others  close  to  matters  here  that  the 
longshoreman  strike  wall  again  go 
into  effect  in  about  two  weeks.  Better 
make  sure  that  sufficient  long  range 
shells,  guns,  masks,  and  clubs  are 
reserved  for  me  here  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  and  a  bid  being  called 
for  in  accordance  w4th  the  law  of  the 
city  charter  here  that  I  do  not  lose 
out  to  Federal  on  account  of  inability 
to  deliver.  He  has  a  stock  here  and  in 
Los  Angeles  of  around  $50,000.00 
ready  for  the  contemplated  strike. 

October  i 
B.  C.  Goss, 

President,  the  Lake  Erie  Chetnical  Co . , 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Colonel  Goss:  This  is  just  a 
brief  hurried  answer  to  yours  of  the 


iyth  to  cover  a  few  questions  given 
therein. 

Regarding  your  paragraph  *  2.  I 
have  not  personally  seen  the  pictures 
as  yet  but  from  reports  they  comprise 
parts  of  the  many  Fox  Movietone 
pictures  taken  on  various  days  and 
covering  a  multitude  of  minor  skir- 
mishes  Federal's    man    shot 

dozens  of  long  range  shells  aimlessly 
and  without  effect  and  I  personally 
saw  them  picked  up  and  thrown 
back.  One  in  particular  was  picked 
up  bv  a  member  of  the  mob  who  ran 
back  about  75  feet  with  it  smoking 
in  his  hand  and  threw  it  directly  at 
Inspector  Millikan,  Inspector  Find- 
lay,  and  myself,  the  affair  being  wit- 
nessed by  reporters.  I  then  tired  a 
shell  in  the  same  direction  asking  the 
reporters  and  Federal's  assistants  (the 
two  cops)  to  watch  a  real  shell  in 
action.  Our  shell  having  a  longer 
range  went  over  the  head  of  the  man 
who  picked  up  Federal's  shell  and 
landed  about  100  feet  behind  him  but 
directly  in  front  of  the  mob.  Another 
member,  thinking  it  was  the  same 
type,  stooped  to  pick  it  up  when  it 
exploded  in  his  face  scattering-  the 
mob  in  consternation.  I  checked  at 
the  hospital  with  a  doctor  friend  and 
was  told  that  a  man  was  treated  for 
cut  ankles  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
a    shell    and    no   doubt    it    was    this 

man The  funny  thing  about 

the  whole  hght  I  am  having  with  the 
chief  and  these  two  cops  is  that  I 
hold  a  regulation  police  star  (7  point) 
with  an  inscription  on  same  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  chief's  office  and 
mv  own  initials  are  in  the  center  as 
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my  identifying  number.  The  chief 
would  like  this  back  but  so  far  has 
been  afraid  to  ask  for  same  believing 
that  such  a  move  would  be  unwise  as 
serving  notice  of  an  open  break. 
After  all  these  boys  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  my  dictagraph  equipment 
and  know  that  I  can  put  them  in  right 
under  their  noses.  My  reputation  on 
this  is  so  well  known  that  I  am  cred- 
ited with  a  sort  of  uncanny  magic  in 
my  work,  all  of  which  amuses  me 
greatly.  I  have  always  contended 
that  the  honest  man,  the  one  who 
has  nothing  to  hide,  need  not  worry 
about  dictagraph  equipment.  This 
star  was  not  given  me  through  any 
genuine  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
chief,  but  merely  as  a  bluff  that  he 
was  doing  me  a  favor  for  having 
given  him  $7,500.00  worth  of  free 
dictagraph  work  in  the  Egan  murder 
case  lasting  over  13  months.  I  am 
known  as  a  bureau  of  inspectors  man, 
my  friend  being  the  captain  of  in- 
spectors and  an  enemy  of  the  chief. 
The  chief  thought  that  when  he 
issued  me  this  star  and  I  technically 
became  a  member  of  his  office  I  would 
then  play  with  him  instead  of  the 
captain  of  inspectors.  It  would  take 
more  than  a  piece  of  tin  to  break  a 
friendship  of  14  years'  standing. 

This  letter  is  being  written  some- 
what hurriedly  in  an  attempt  to  catch 
the  air  mail  and  at  the  same  time  get 
ready  for  my  trip  to  the  convention 
at  Pasadena  tomorrow 

In  haste. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 


November  i 

A.   S.   AlLES, 

Vice  President,  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  This  is  just  a 
line  as  between  being  rushed  and 
having  a  bad  cold  my  correspondence 
had  been  behind  for  the  past  10 
days 

Back  of  it  all  is  the  fear  of  the  boys 
at  the  city  hall  of  my  dictagraph 
equipment  being  donated  for  use 
against  them  and  to  tell  you  the  truth 
many  of  the  boys  cannot  stand  an 
investigation  and  they  know  I  know 
it.  I  am  being  approached  by  their 
enemies  to  furnish  equipment  the  use 
of  which  in  gathering  evidence  would 
without  doubt  result  in  indictments 
for  slot  machine  and  lottery  rackets 
for  certain  of  the  boys  close  to  the 
mayor.  It  should  also  result  in  the 
chief  being  removed  and  my  friend 
Captain    Dullea    being    made    chief. 

A  few  days  ago  I  installed 

an  outfit  for  a  few  hours  for  the  chief 
of  Vallejo  police  dept.  in  a  murder 
case  in  which  a  Chinaman  was 
chopped  with  an  axe  and  shot  4 
times.  (The  chinks  do  a  thorough 
job.)  I  enclose  order  from  him  for 
long-range  gun  outfit  I  delivered  at 
the  same  time  together  with  half  a 

dozen  ix-gauge  shells 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 

A     c     4  April  i 

A.  S.  Ailes, 

Vice  President,  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes: 


Now,  last  year  I  lost  at  least  $i,ooo 
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in  commissions  due  to  lack  of  clubs 
and  other  items  and,  after  spending 
the  past  several  months  plugging  at 
talks  and  demonstrations,  I  trust  that 
a  shortage  will  not  exist  this  year 
when  things  commence  to  hum.  I 
am  assured  that  they  will  hum  better 
than  last  year,  as  a  gigantic  general 
strike  is  comtemplated  here,  with 
other  trouble  expected  throughout 
the  State. 

As  an  example  of  how  talks  on  gas 
to  lodges,  service  clubs,  etc.,  have 
benefited,  take  the  above  order, 
which  is  (confidentially)  for  the  Hills 
Coffee  Co.,  a  million-dollar  plant 
and  which  is  the  result  of  a  talk  given 
to  the  Lions  Club  of  Redwood  City, 
of  which  one  of  the  Hills  Bros,  is  a 
member.  Helping  on  the  order  was 
Major  Sekerjian  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  here,  Captain  Healy 
of  the  police  dept.,  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Arnold  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  all  of  whom  advise  our  prod- 
ucts over  Federal,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  others  to  them. 
The  attorney  for  the  coffee  company 
is  an  old  school  mate,  so  if  the  order 
is  purchased  as  tentatively  laid  out  it 
will  be  due  to  the  talk  as  well  as  the 
work  of  friends  who  made  sure  Lake 
Erie  was  chosen.  In  my  talks  to 
civilian  groups  I  naturally  stress  the 
value  of  gas  for  protection  of  plants 
without  bloodshed  and  touch  on  the 
use  of  gas  by  police  in  a  secondary 
manner 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  were 
we  to  produce  a  good  picture  of  slow 
burning,  fast  burning,  and  jumper 
candles,    etc.,    we    could    save    tre- 


mendous demonstration  expense  and 
at  the  same  time  give  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  of  the  action 
of  the  various  munitions.  We  could 
pick  an  ideal  day,  ideal  conditions 
and  typical  places  to  demonstrate 
various  uses  of  gas.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  obtain  sound  motion  pictures 
in  the  small-size  film.  In  many  dem- 
onstrations the  wind  is  blowing  35 
miles  an  hour,  the  weather  is  cold, 
the  ground  damp  and  uncomfortable 
to  stand  on,  and  the  demonstration 
is  hurried  and  unsatisfactory.  Then 
seldom  is  a  suitable  building  for 
demonstration  available  and  the  mere 
shooting  off  of  candles  and  shells  is 
more  of  a  fireworks  display  than  a 
demonstration.  If  the  film  were 
merely  shown  at  conventions  or  peace 
officers  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  shown  to  other 
groups  such  as  Lions,  Rotary,  and 
other  service  organizations  having 
plant  executives  as  members  it  would 
more  than  repay  the  small  cost  and 
produce  a  lasting  impression.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  effect  I 
produce  using  only  a  38  cal.  blank 
cartridge  either  in  a  pen  or  in  the 
riot  pistol  with  the  dummy  shell 
you  made  for  me  some  time  ago. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  a  demonstra- 
tion proves  interesting  and  the  pic- 
ture would  enable  officers  and  others 
to  sit  in  comfort  and  carefully  observe 

the  effects  of  each  shell 

This  letter  has  become  a  book  so 
will  discuss  other  matters  later. 
Yours  very  truly, 

I.  H.  McCarty. 
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The  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Aug.  6 

A.   S.    AlLES, 

Vice  Pres.,  the  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes;  Today  I  had  a 
visit  from  Atherton,  chief  graft  in- 
vestigator, who  is  handling  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  police  department 
here.  He  brought  with  him  an  as- 
sistant and  a  feature  writer  from  the 
Examiner  (my  friend) 

Can  each  citv  furnish  data  on  hotels 
stopped  at,  amount  of  entertaining, 
etc.?  By  each  city  doing  a  little  we 
should  be  able  to  amass  plenty  of  data 
to  show  up  this  dirty  deal  as  well  as 
prevent  same  in  other  cities. 

I  received  information  conhdenti- 
ally  tonight  that  Gurnea  was  arrested 
for  attempted  rape  at  a  city  near  here 
and  that  in  spite  of  this  secured  a 
position  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  We  are  checking  this  and 
will  advise  further.  If  confirmed, 
this  \vill  remove  him  from  his  present 
post.  It  happens  that  the  chief  at 
the  city  mentioned  is  a  very  special 
friend  of  mine. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  San  Fran- 
cisco will  shortly  have  another  general 
strike  and  that  plenty  of  gas  will  be 
purchased,  the  killing  of  this  Federal 


deal  now  will  certainlv  put  us  in  the 

right  position 

I  believx  I  have  hurriedly  given  all 
the  facts.     If  I  find  anything  else  im- 
portant I  will  forward. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd'.)  I.  H.  McCarty. 

The  Lake  Erie  Chemical  Company, 
San  Franci.sco,  Cal/f.,  Aug.  20 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ailes, 

Vice  Pre.!.,  the  Lake  Erie  Chei/ncal  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Ailes:  I  am  rushing  you 

by    express    collect     the    following 

Jumper   candles   which   are   leaking. 

5  Jumper  C.N    *  7144-69-70-98- 

73^7- 
I  Jumper  CN  KO  ,*  6614. 
These  have  been  checked  once 
before  being  packed  away  in  the  6  ft. 
safe,  but  during  the  past  month 
whenever  the  safe  was  opened  the 
odor  of  CN  was  verv  noticeable. 

Tonight  I  removed  the  entire  con- 
tents and  inspected  each  candle  find- 
ing the  enclosed  leaking  and  two 
with  the  plugs  missing  on  the  side. 
While  this  should  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, still  oflncers  think  them  de- 
fective  

Yours  verv  truiv, 

I.  H.  McCarty 


Book  Review 


iMEASURING  INTELLIGENCE 

By  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Maud  A.  MerriU.       New  York:  Houghton  Mifllin,  1937. 
Price  $2.. 15 
Reviewed  bv  Edward  N.  Hay 


The  guide  prepared  for  the  new- 
Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  of  intelligence  has  two  distinct 
parts.  In  the  first  section,  the  auth- 
ors have  gone  into  detail  to  explain 
what  changes  were  made  in  the  famil- 
iar 1916  scale,  and  how  the  results 
have  been  affected  by  these  altera- 
tions. Not  onlv  is  a  report  of  the 
methods  of  standardization  of  the 
revised  scale  included,  but  a  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  scores  is  also 
given  in  readable  fashion.  General 
instructions,  helpful  in  the  adminis- 
tering of  any  intelligence  test,  follow. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  contains 
complete  instructions  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tests,  which  now  ap- 
pear in  two  forms,  L  and  M.  Both 
scales  cover  a  wider  range  than  the 
191 6  revision — from  Year  II  to  three 
groups  of  tests  at  a  Superior  Adult 
level — and  are  so  prepared  that  they 
may  be  used  interchangeably.  The 
scoring  directions  for  both  forms 
pay  particular  attention  to  border-line 
responses,  and  a  series  of  conversion 
tables,  making  it  possible  to  change 
mental  ages  into  I.Q.s  quickly,  fur- 
ther lightens  the  task  of  the  examiner. 


Unfortunately,  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  are  designed  particularly  for  the 
testing  of  children,  and  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  an  industrial  situation,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  scale  is 
extended  well  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  average  adult.  Each  subject, 
however,  must  be  tested  individually, 
and  the  time  involved  in  such  a  pro- 
cedure makes  it  prohibitive  for  ordi- 
nary industrial  use.  Also,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  material  offered  for 
the  adult  is  of  the  sort  which  would 
hold  his  attention  and  call  forth  his 
best  efforts,  especially  if  he  were 
under  the  strain  of  applying  for  a 
position. 

The  book's  value  to  the  personnel 
man  lies  chiefly  in  its  presentation  of 
techniques  for  scoring  and  standardi- 
zation. It  throws  new  light  on  the 
problem  which  the  test-compiler 
must  face,  not  only  when  dealing 
with  intelligence,  but  in  setting  up 
any  psychological  measure.  If  it 
does  nothing  else,  it  should  lead  the 
would-be  psychologist  to  pause  for 
careful  consideration  before  setting 
up  new  tests  of  his  own. 
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"Does  this  happen  in  your  plant? 


Badge  remarked  that  there  was  hisself  and  many  other  of  the  boys 
in  the  maintenance  department  who  could  offer  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  cut  repair  costs  or  improve  the  job,  but  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  foreman  received  such  suggestions  the  men  ha\'e  to  remain 
silent  as  thev  are  given  the  impression  they  are  paid  to  do  as  told  and 
not  to  try  to  run  the  job. 

The  entire  chain  on  #4  o\-erhead  con\-e}'or  was  removed,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  most  all  the  men  working  on  the  job  just  to  change  the 
trolleys  and  the  men  feel  that  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  was  done  as  it 
all  could  have  been  done  without  removing  the  chain. 

Badge  was  heard  to  remark  that  one  had  little  or  no  chance  to 
progress  by  ability  in  the  maintenance  department,  because  it  seemed 
to  be  a  proven  fact  that  the  friends  of  the  bosses  got  all  the  good  jobs 
and  yet  the  boys  are  content  to  stay  on  without  even  offering  a  protest 
and  tliere  is  one  way  in  his  opinion  to  help  remedy  this  and  other 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  that  is  to  become  affiliated  with  some 
outside  labor  party  and  then  some  of  tliis  could  be  forced  to  be  changed 
regardless,  as  the  company  is,  as  exeryone  knows,  "afraid  of  organized 
labor." 

ExIracI  from  Spotter's  Report. 


Informal 
Organization 


Professor  Elton  Mayo  and  Other  In- 
dustrial Psychologists  have  Studied 
the  Informal  Social  Activities  of  Work- 
ers in  the  Electrical  and  Railroad  In- 
dustries, Among  Others.  Here  is  a  Case 
Studv  from  the  Automobile  Industry. 


EXHIBIT  No.  672  ofthe  U  Follettt 
Committee  Report  QPart  (5)  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  F. 
Corcoran,  Personnel  Director,  Chevrolet 
Division,  Flint,  Mich,  to  Mr.  M.  K. 
Hovey,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Motor  Division  on  November  4,  /pjf. 
It  is  reproduced  in  full. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  upon  request  of  Senator 
La  Follette,  made  a  special  check,  and 
reported  that  none  of  the  workers  con- 
cerned had  been  discharged. 

For  your  information,  we  quote 
from  recent  reports: 

"It  has  been  noticeable  lately  that 
a  number  of  men  are  now  wondering 
what  progress  is  being  made  by  cer- 
tain organizations  and  it  would  be 
but  a  simple  matter  to  get  the  former 
members  to  reinstate  at  this  time,  if 


Inter-Organization  Letter 

Chevrolet  Motor  Companv 

an  organizer  would  work  on  them. 
Among  the  men  who  have  been  in- 
quiring about  it  of  late  is  Laney 
(Lovie  Laney,  fi  469557)  an  old  mem- 
ber, who  is  now  asking  what  the 
organization  is  doing  about  the  lay- 
ing off  of  so  many  men,  and  although 
he  does  not  belong  at  present,  claims 
if  there  is  an  activity,  he  will  rejoin. ' ' 

"Employee  556558  O'Brien  (#556- 
558  is  Jay  S.  Hunt;  there  is  an  Elmer 
O'Brien  *  556565)  was  overheard  in 
conversation  to  say,  'If  the  men  get 
smart  we  can  still  hold  the  produc- 
tion down.  What  we  want  to  do  now 
is  on  one  night  shift  run  around  il6 
shafts  and  on  the  next  night  run 
around  110.  Any  man  who  runs  over 
1 14  every  night  is  only  cutting  his 
own  throat.' 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  pos- 
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sible  to  run  around  140  shafts  in  a 
nine  hour  shift,  and  when  someone 
asked  if  the  finish  or  the  cams  would 
be  as  good  on  this  number,  he  replied  : 

"It  wouldn't  be  any  different  be- 
cause the  men  have  been  going  at  the 
same  speed  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
I  always  run  around  71  shafts  before 
supper  and  then  loaf  around  during 
the  second  half  of  the  shift.  When 
we  only  had  to  make  118  I  used  to  be 
through  work  around  11:45  P-  ^■ 
We  just  stood  around  talking  then, 
for  the  foreman  didn't  care  what  you 
did  as  long  as  you  had  your  produc- 
tion out.  " 

"Haley  Qohn  Haley,  M^^^^iji') 
went  through  the  department  today 
to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  benelit 
of  one  of  the  employees  who  is  in 
jail  charged  with  drunk  driving. 
One  of  the  employees  was  heard  to 
say  that  Oscar  Berggren  («444i6i) 
was  taking  up  a  collection  in  the 
main  tool  room;  that  this  same  of- 
fender had  appealed  his  case  when  it 
first  came  up  and  $60.00  had  been  col- 
lected to  get  him  out  on  bail,  and  had 
since  left  his  wife  and  children,  and 
that  he  for  one  was  not  going  to 
contribute.  He  added  he  understood 
the  offender  had  lost  his  job." 

"Employee  556559  (William  C. 
Johnson)  was  overheard  remarking 
this  afternoon  that  his  machine 
needed  repairing  but  the  foreman 
would  not  see  to  it  that  the  repairs 
were  made;  from  his  comments  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  burning 
cams.  He  said  the  foreman  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  operating  the  machine 


which  was  causing  the  trouble,  and 
when  559  (Johnson)  challenged  the 
foreman  to  work  the  machine,  the 
latter  refused  and  finally  got  someone 
to  fix  it.  Now  559  (Johnson)  is  hav- 
ing no  trouble." 

"In  the  camshaft  department 
#556,  the  men  on  the  first  shift  have 
their  coats  and  hats  on  and  are  away 
from  the  machines  at  3:15  P.  M." 

"Employee  j^  5 5 6046  (Harry  A. 
Sines)  in  conversation,  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  had  completed  his  pro- 
duction by  i:45  P.  M.,  and  that  he 
loafed  the  forty-five  minutes  left 
before  he  quit  work  at  3:30  P.  M." 

"At  lunch  time  the  majority  of  the 
men  had  completed  from  68  to  70 
camshafts  and  in  checking  the  sheet, 
it  was  evident  that  the  other  men 
had  the  same  number.  The  check-up 
was  made  after  the  final  pick-up  had 
been  made  by  556594  (Leon  D.  Wit- 
ham,  transferred  10-30-35).  When  one 
of  the  employees  had  ten  completed 
shafts,  and  when  594  (Witham)  took 
only  two  of  them,  he  asked  the 
reason,  to  which    #594  replied: 

'You  have  turned  in  62.  and  that's 
enough.' 

The  other  was  heard  to  ask,  'Why, 
what  difference  does  it  make  as  long 
as  I  only  get  114  in  the  nine  hours?' 
and  *  594  answered,  'Well,  last  night 
thev  picked  the  sheet  up  on  me  at 
supper  time  and  if  a  man  has  66  or 
70  shafts  turned  in  for  the  first  half 
of  the  shift  they  will  expect  you  to 
turn  in  the  same  amount  for  the 
second  half  so  we  leave  the  shafts 
until  after  supper,  just  in  case  some- 
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body  should  check  the  sheet  and  find 
out  what  the  men  really  are  doing. ' 

"There  was  considerable  discussion 
among  the  employees  of  the  plant 
about  production,  which  conversa- 
tion started  before  work  this  morn- 
ing and  continued  throughout  the 
entire  day.  The  discussion  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  foreman  during  the 
lunch  period,  but  was  resumed  again 
in  another  location  in  Plant  5.  The 
operator  on  machine  8005  was  heard 
to  say  that  the  men  had  no  cause  to 
complain  because  they  had  in  the  past 
run  the  production  too  consistent. 

"We  brought  it  on  ourselves  and 
you  know  it,'  he  remarked.  'We 
gave  them  118  shafts  every  day,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  we  fooled  around 
and  we  did  it  day  after  day;  then 
they  asked  for  114  shafts  a  day  and 

like  a  lot  of  d fools  we  ran  that 

many.  I  figure  that  is  where  we 
made  our  mistake.  When  they  asked 
for  114  shafts  we  should  have  run 
around  12.0  and  told  them  that  we 
couldn't  get  any  more.  The  Com- 
pany has  us  right  where  they  want 
us.  They  know  that  anyone  of  us 
can  get  better  than  130  shafts  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  their  making 
us  work  the  full  nine  hours.  There 
isn't  any  use  of  turning  114  each  night 
because  Bill  is  watching  the  depart- 
ment and  if  we  don't  do  better  than 
that  there  probably  will  be  a  new 
crew  put  on  the  job.' 

This  man  also  stated  that  the  men 
would  get  through  work  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  hours  early  and  that 
instead  of  staying  at  their  machines 
they    would    leave    the   department. 


He  further  said  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting something  like  this  to  hap- 
pen for  a  long  while  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  men  killed  time 
in  front  of  the  foreman.  He  said 
the  men  should  not  have  completed 
any  more  shafts  than  one-half  of  the 
required  production  as  he  claimed 
that  the  'bosses'  were  through  the 
department,  making  a  check-up. 

'At  supper  time  the  list  would 
show  that  we  all  had  turned  in  sixty- 
two  shafts,  but  we  would  have  six 
and  eight  more  laying  in  the  racks 
beside  our  machines.  We  didn't  stop 
to  think  about  a  check-up  showing 
that  we  were  running  nearly  140 
shafts.  It  is  too  late  now  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
we  are  sure  a  bunch  of  suckers.' 

Employee  556559  (Wm.  C.  John- 
son), one  of  those  who  joined  in  the 
conversation,  said  he  would  not  give 
the  Company  any  more  than  114 
shafts  for  the  shifts,  and  when  he 
asked  what  was  to  be  done  about 
Friday  night,  employee  556594  (Leon 
D.  Witham,  transferred  10-30-35,  to 
*  461665)  answered,  'There  isn't 
much  we  can  do.' 

'I  think  we  should  drop  back  to  118 
shafts,  as  we  only  work  eight  and  a 
half  hours,  replied    #559  (Johnson). 

"You  fellows  had  better  stop  fool- 
ing around,' machine  operator  #8004 
was  overheard  to  advise.  Tm  tell- 
ing you  that  you  are  not  kidding  the 
old  man.  You'd  better  knock  the 
production  out  and  forget  about 
trying  to  set  an  amount  for  each  man 
to  run.' 

x'Vn  argument  between  machine  op- 
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erator  8005  and  5^6<i59  (Wm.  C. 
Johnson)  followed,  the  latter  stating 
the  men  should  not  run  above  118 
shafts  on  Friday,  while  the  machine 
operator  stated  that  the  men  had 
better  run  what  they  could  and  stop 
arguing  about  it.  The  argument  be- 
came quite  heated  and  it  stopped 
when  the  machine  operator  ^8005 
stated  that  he  intended  to  run  what- 
ever he  could  get,  regardless  of  what 
the  other  men  in  the  department  did. 
«  556594  (Witham)  said  *  559  (John- 
son) had  no  complaint  coming  as  the 
latter's  being  on  the  regrind  was  a 
great  deal  easier  than  the  regular 
grinding,  as  there  was  no  roughing 
to  do. 

During  the  shift  556559  (Johnson) 
talked  a  great  deal  to  various  em- 
ployees, spending  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  attempting  to  make  a  bet 
with  one  of  the  men  on  football; 
according  to  another  of  the  em- 
ployees, .*559  lost  approximately 
seven  dollars  last  Saturday  betting 
with  other  employees  on  bets  he 
made  in  the  plant  throughout  the 
week . 

At  approximately  7:50  P.  M.,  the 
operator  on  machine  *!8oi4  stopped 
his  machine  washed  his  hands,  and 
left  the  department,  not  returning 
until  after  the  lunch  period  was  over. 
At  exactly  i2.:45  A.  M.  this  same  em- 
ployee took  his  tools  from  the  ma- 
chine and  walked  across  the  depart- 
ment to  put  them  in  his  tool  box. 
He  returned  to  his  machine  and  shut 
the  machine  down  completely,  even 
shutting  off  the  air  on  the  machine. 
He  then  stood  around  until  quitting 


time,  at  which  time  he  was  washed 
and  had  his  coat  under  his  arm. 

Approximately  every  hour  em- 
ployee #556594  (Witham)  would  ask 
the  operators  how  much  production 
they  had  completed.  Any  informa- 
tion that  he  received  was  given  to 
other  employees,  evidently  so  that 
each  man  would  know  what  the 
other  man  was  doing. 

One  of  the  employees,  known  only 
as  "Shorty"  was  observed  suffering 
from  a  severe  nose-bleed  before  start- 
ing to  work.  Shorty  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  had  been  to  a  doctor  for 
a  sinus  treatment  before  going  to 
work,  and  said  that  the  emery  dust 
didn't  do  him  any  good,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  foreman  should  not 
have  permitted  this  man  to  work  in 
his  present  condition,  as  his  nose 
bled  practically  the  entire  shift." 

""Employee  535517  stopped  to  talk 
to  one  of  the  employees  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  working.  These  two 
men  stood  by  the  day  man's  machine 
and  talked  from  approximately  3:00 
P.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M.  During  this 
time  the  day  man  did  not  operate  his 
machine,  and  53552.7  (Isaac  E.  Rock- 
wood)  was  smoking  a  cigarette." 

"As  employee  556594  (Leon  D. 
W'itham,  transferred  10-30-2.5  to 
461665)  made  his  first  pick-up  trip 
throughout  the  plant,  he  was  heard 
to  inform  one  of  the  employees  that 
the  men  in  the  department  had  de- 
cided not  to  turn  in  more  than  114 
shafts  for  the  nine  hour  shift,  and  he 
cautioned  him  not  to  turn  in  more 
than  that. 

At     supper    time     the    entire    de- 
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partment  got  together  and  checked 
each  other's  production.  Employee 
556559  (William  C.  Johnson)  did 
most  of  the  talking.  He  said  he  is 
working  on  the  re-grinding  machine 
and  that  he  had  been  reprimanded  bv 
the  general  foreman  for  talking  to 
another  employee  during  working 
hours,  that  he  intended  to  talk  to 
whomever  he  pleased  and  whenever 
he  wanted  to  and  no  foreman  was 
going  to  stop  him.  He  explained 
that  he  had  been  talking  to  the  oiler 
for  about  10  minutes  before  the  gen- 
eral foreman  broke  up  the  conversa- 
tion. Xo.  559  turned  in  ixi  shafts 
for  nine  hours  and  stated  the  Com- 
pany could  get  someone  else  to  take 
his  job  if  they  didn't  like  the  way  he 
was  handling  it. 

During  the  shift  after  lunch  a  check 
was  kept  on  this  employee  and  he  was 
away  from  his  machine  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions.  The  time  lost  was 
approximately  thirty  minutes.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  observed  talking 
to  an  inspector  and  on  the  other  two 
occasions  he  was  out  of  the  depart- 
ment. During  the  entire  shift  this 
man  lost  approximately  one  hour  and 
a  half,  mostly  caused  by  fooling 
around. 

Operator  on  machine  *  8007  at 
supper   time   remarked    that    he   had 


completed  68  shafts  but  had  turned 
in  only  60.  The  other  eight  shafts 
were  in  the  rack,  covered  up  with 
rough  stock.  Later,  it  was  noticed 
that  he  stopped  work  at  ii:io  A. 
M.,  and  between  that  time  and  i  :oo 
A.  M.  he  ground  only  four  shafts. 
Two  of  these  shafts  are  left  in  the 
machine  for  the  day  man. 

Operator  on  machine  ^8009  was 
heard  to  say  at  supper  time  that  he 
had  completed  74  camshafts.  At  ap- 
proximately 1:00  A.  M.  when  the 
check-up  was  made,  he  turned  in  1x4 
shafts.  It  would  appear  that  if  an 
employee  can  run  for  the  first  45 
hours  74  shafts,  he  should  be  able  to 
come  close  to  the  same  amount  of 
production  for  the  last  45  hours  of  a 
shift.  In  this  man's  case  he  ran  only 
50  shafts  after  the  supper  hour.  He 
did  not  have  any  machine  trouble  nor 
did  he  have  to  change  a  wheel.  The 
difference  in  production  is  caused  by 
the  men's  determination  that  they 
will  not  go  over  12.4  shafts. 

Employee  556545  (Milton  Struble) 
was  heard  to  say  that  he  intended  to 
buv  one  of  the  new  Fords  next  Satur- 
day and  when  another  employee 
asked  why  he  did  not  buy  a  Chevrolet 
replied  that  he  knew  how  Chevrolets 
were  built  and  would  not  advise 
anyone  to  buy  one.  " 


The  Minnesota  Test  was  Most  Advan- 
tageous Since  it  Provided  Better  Predic- 
tions, was  Easier  to  Administer  and  Score, 
and     was     Less     Time    Consuming. 


Clerical  Tests  in 
State  Reformatory 


THE  Study  reported  here  is  one  of 
a  series  of  investigations  of  oc- 
cupational ability  made  during 
the  last  three  years  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Reformatory  for  Men,  St.  Cloud, 
and  summarizes  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey and  study  made  of  119  inmate 
clerical  workers  and  students  with 
the  Minnesota  Vocational  Test  for 
Clerical  Workers  and  the  Thurstone 
Examination  in  Clerical  Work. 

Numerous  positions  in  the  institu- 
tion must  be  hlled  by  inmate  help. 
There  are  clerical  positions  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inmates  receive  training  in  the 
commercial  department. 

Placetnent  of  Inniiites 

The  importance  of  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  individuals  for  such  work  is  ob- 
vious, since  poor  selection  results  not 
only  in  loss  in  efficiencv  in  the  insti- 
tution   through   waste   of  time    and 


By  W.  M.  Hales 

State  Rcformatorv  for  Men 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

materials,  hut  also  in  an  inadequate 
and  faulty  adjustment  of  the  inmates 
themselves. 

The  aims  of  the  study,  therefore, 
have  been  first,  to  obtain  objective 
information  concerning  the  general 
level  of  clerical  abilitv  of  employed 
and  prospective  (i.e.  student)  re- 
formatory clerical  workers  as  meas- 
ured by  tests  designed  to  determine 
such  ability.  Second,  to  determine 
insofar  as  possible,  the  usefulness 
and  predictive  value  of  these  tests 
for  reformatory  use,  and  finally,  to 
obtain  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  tests  themselves.  It  was 
believed  that  such  information  would 
not  only  be  of  interest  by  permitting 
comparisons  of  reformatory  men  with 
"outside"  groups,  but  should  be  of 
considerable  practical  value  as  an  aid 
in  improving  selection  of  prospec- 
tive clerical  workers. 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  study,  a 
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survey  was  first  made  of  all  the  40 
men  doing  clerical  work  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

A  survey  was  then  made  of  all  indi- 
viduals in  the  institution  enrolled  in 
the  commercial  department.  In  this 
group  it  was  possible  to  make  a  classi- 
fication of  kinds  of  clerical  work  be- 
ing studied,  number  of  hours  of  class 
study,  length  of  time  in  such  classes, 
etc.  This  group,  consisting  of  89  in- 
dividuals, was  finally  classified  as 
follows:  (i)  All-day  students  (book- 
keeping, etc.)  (i)  Half-day  students 
(bookkeeping,  etc.)  (3)  Typing  I., 
II.,  III.,  and  IV.  (4)  Shorthand  I., 
II.,  III.,  and  IV.  (Roman  numerals 
indicate  classes  from  elementary  (I) 
to  advanced  (IV)). 

The  educational  ability  of  the  two 
groups  ranged  from  below  7th  grade 
to  better  than  nth,  and  in  clerical 
experience  from  a  few  weeks  of  class 
work  to  over  5  years  office  work. 
The  age  range  was  from  18  to  54 
years,  the  average  being  x^.z  years. 

Supervisor  Ratings 

Having  completed  the  selection  of 
subjects,  some  procedure  was  de- 
sired which  would  permit  statisti- 
cal comparisons  between  the  test 
scores  made  by  the  various  individ- 
uals in  the  two  groups  mentioned  and 
their  actual  work  or  class  performance 
in  the  institution. 

Although  the  limitations  and  de- 
fects of  the  rank  order  correlational 
technique  were  recognized,  this 
method  appeared  to  be  the  most 
feasible  one  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 
The  method  was  employed  as  follows : 


Each  officer  supervising  clerical  work- 
ers was  interviewed,  given  a  rating 
blank,  and  asked  to  rate  the  workers 
under  his  supervision  in  rank  order 
from  best  to  poorest  in  clerical  effi- 
ciency. Care  was  taken  to  explain  in 
detail  to  the  officers  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  ranks,  the  need  for 
objectivity  in  making  the  ratings, 
and  the  things  to  be  avoided  in  mak- 
ing such  ratings. 

Although  the  ratings  thus  secured 
are  probably  open  to  the  usual  criti- 
cism and  question  as  to  reliability,  it 
is  believed  that  the  rankings  in  gen- 
eral were  as  reliable  as  those  usually 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  office 
workers,  the  subjectivity  of  the  rank- 
ings was  probably  much  greater  than 
for  the  students  in  clerical  courses, 
since  in  the  latter,  fairly  reliable 
classroom  grades  and  progress  ratings 
were  available  which  could  be  used 
in  ranking.  In  every  case  individuals 
were  ranked  only  in  relation  to  the 
respective  group  in  which  they 
worked  or  studied,  and  only  where 
there  had  been  sufficient  time  to 
observe  the  individual's  ability  or 
progress. 

After  the  officers  and  instructors 
had  completed  the  rankings,  each 
class  and  office  group  was  given  the 
short  form  of  the  Minnesota  Voca- 
tional Test  for  Clerical  Workers  and 
the  Thurstone  Examination  in  Cleri- 
cal Work.  The  tests  were  adminis- 
tered under  conditions  as  uniform  as 
possible  for  all  groups  and  the  direc- 
tions for  each  test  adhered  to  as 
given  in  the  manuals  of  directions. 
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Test  Scores  of  Inmates 
Table  I  following,  shows  the  aver- 
age scores,  the  standard  deviations, 
and  the  difference  ratios  of  the  aver- 
ages for  the  two  inmate  groups  on  the 
two  clerical  tests.  Comparisons  in 
terms  of  "'overlapping"  i.e.  the  num- 
ber and  percent  of  inmate  students 
reaching  or  exceeding  the  mean  of  the 
office  workers,  are  also  shown  in  the 
last  two  columns. 

The  average  scores  of  the  inmate 
workers  exceed  that  of  the  students 


ably  with  the  workers  on  Number 
checking  (Minn.)  than  on  Name 
checking  or  the  Thurstone.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
clerical  workers  are  a  highly  selected 
group  as  regards  ability.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many 
technical  positions  for  inmates  in  the 
institution  and  individuals  of  supe- 
rior ability  tend  to  go  into  clerical 
positions  even  though  many  have  not 
had  prior  clerical  experience  on  the 
outside. 


Average  Score  Comparison 

AND 

TABLE 
Difference  Ratios 

OF  In 

MATE 

CLE 

RICAl 

Wo 

RKERS 

AND 

Stue 

ENTS 

X 

M.notsola  Clerical 

Thurstone 

Number  ChccLmg 

Name  Chcckmg 

M 

S.D. 

R- 

No. 

% 

M 

S.D. 

R' 

% 

M 

S.D. 

R' 

No. 

% 

Workers    ,.                 

Students                  

Workers  &  students 

40 
89 
12.9 

115. 3 
98.9 
104.0 

2-7-4 
19.4 
2.4.4 

3-49 

16 

■'-' 

117. 5 
97-^ 
103.5 

16.8 
13.6 
2-7-4 

4-'3 

i}.6 

100.  I 
12.4. I 
116. 7 

L5.8 
30.7 

}i-5 

4.61 

_ 

- 

M-7 

N  =  number  of  cases;  M  =  m 
mate  workers  and  inmate  student: 
mean  of  workers. 

*  Computed  hv  formula:  R  = 


mdard  deviation,  R  =  ratio  of  difference  between  mean  of  in- 
number  and  percent  of  inmate  students  reaching  or  exceeding 


where  D  =  differ 


ages  and  a  diff 


on  both  parts  of  the  Minnesota  Voca- 
tional Test  and  the  Thurstone  Ex- 
amination, and  the  different  ratios  of 
the  averages  are  all  significant.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  in  terms  of 
"overlapping,"  the  students  are  in- 
ferior to  the  workers,  the  highest 
percent  of  the  former  reaching  or  ex- 
ceeding the  mean  of  the  latter,  being 
X4.7%  on  the  Thurstone  Examina- 
tion. The  comparisons  also  indicate 
that  the  students  compare  less  favor- 


himate  Scores  and  Normative  Data 
Table  IIA  following,  summarizes 
the  results  of  average  score  compari- 
sons made  between  the  inmate  groups 
and  normative  samples  on  the  Minne- 
sota Vocational  Test.'  Each  inmate 
group  is  compared  with  (a)  a  stand- 
ard unemployed  sample,  and  (b) 
three  employed  samples  on  both  parts 

'  For  a  description  of  these  samples  and  the  statistical 
data  concerning  them,  see  pp.  2.5-2.7,  "A  Manual  of 
Selected  Occupational  Tests,"  Vol.  IL,  No.  3,  July,  1933, 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 
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of  the  test.-     (i.e.  Number  and  Name 
Checking). 

The  average  score  of  the  inmate 
workers  exceeds  the  unemployed  sam- 
ple on  both  parts  of  the  Minnesota 
Vocational  Test,  the  difference  ratios 
of  the  average  being  significant  in 
both  cases.    The  inmate  students,  how- 


samples  exceed  that  of  the  inmate 
workers  in  every  instance  except  two, 
namely,  Sample  I  Name  checking  and 
Sample  III  Name  checking.  Simi- 
larly, the  averages  of  the  three  em- 
ployed samples  exceed  that  of  the  in- 
mate students  in  every  instance,  the 
diff"erence  ratios  of  the  averages  being 


TABLE  IIA 
Average  Score  Comparisons  and   Difference  Ratios   Between   1 
Samples  on  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Test 


:al   Groups   and   Norn 
Workers 


Unemployed  Sample 

te  Workers 

te  Students 

Workers  ^  Students 

Sample  L 

nmate  Workers   .  . 

nmate  Students. 
Workers  &  Students 

Sample  II 

te  Workers. 

Workers  it  Students 

Sample  III 

te  Workers 

te  Students 

Workers  &  Students. 


98.9 
104.0 


5.09 
8.79 
7-33 


117. 5 

97-2- 

103.5 


57.5 
35-9 


11.} 
2-7-9 


N  equals   number  of  cases;   M  equals  average;  S.D.   equals  standard    devi; 
averages. 

*  Number  and  percent  of  inmates  reaching  or  e.xcceding  mean  of  normative 
**  Difference  in  favor  of  reformatory  group. 


R    equals   ratio   difference 


ever,  do  not  compare  as  favorably, 
the  average  diff^erence  ratios  being 
in  favor  of  the  unemployed  sample. 
The  latter  ratios  are  not,  however, 
significant. 

The  averages  of  the  three  employed 

•  Data  for  this  comparison  was  not  available  for  the 
Thurstone  Examination. 


significant  in  the  case  of  Samples  I, 
II,  and  III  Number  checking,  and 
Samples  II  and  III  Name  checking. 

Table  IIB  following,  summarizes 
the  results  of  another  comparison 
made  between  the  test  scores  of  the 
inmate  groups  and  the  normative 
data  on  the  two  clerical  tests.     This 
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comparison  is  in  terms  of  equivalent 
letter  grade  classifications — that  is, 
the  number  and  percent  of  each  in- 
mate group  earning  scores  equivalent 
to  the  various  letter  grades  assigned 
in  the  normative  data.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  letter  grade  classitica- 
tion  used  for  comparison  in  the  case 
of  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Test 
■■employed  sample,"  is  only  approxi- 


B;  9  or  2.2.. 5^^  a  rating  of  C,  etc.  as 
compared  with  an  unemployed  sam- 
ple in  Minnesota.  2.  or  5%  of  the 
same  group  earned  a  rating  of  A;  3  or 
7.5%  a  rating  of  B;  7  or  17.5%  a 
rating  of  C,  etc.  as  compared  to  a 
sample  of  employed  clerical  workers. 
Each  comparison  is  to  be  read  simi- 
larly for  each  institution  group  and 
each  test. 


TABLE  UB 
R  Inmate  Clerical  Workers  and  Students  on  the  Minnesota  Vocational 
Workers  and  the  Thurstone  Examination  in  Clerical  Work 


Unemployed  Sample 

Employed  Sample 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A                    B 

C          i         D 

E 

n|^;, 

N    1    % 

n1^„ 

n|   % 

N   1    'l 

N   1     %    \   N    1     -i 

N    1    %       N   1    t"j 

n|   % 

Minn.  Nos 
Minn.  Names - 


Li  52.. 5 
!-3  57-5 


Students  (89) 


Minn.  Nos 
Minn.  Names, 
Thurstone**.  . 


Minn.  Nos 
Minn.  Names 
Thu 


6 

6.8 

4^ 

47.1 

40 

44-9 

I 

I.I 

0 

00.0 

0 

00.0 

2. 

i.3 

10 

II  .1 

46 

51-7 

31 

7 

7-9 

40 

45.0 

37 

41-5 

5 

5.6 

0 

00.0 

0 

00.0 
^•3 

4 
6 

4-5 
6.8 

2-5 

l8.i 

41 
xo 

46.0 
ii.4 

i6 
36 

Inmate 

Wot 

kers 

And  Stu 

dents 

(li 

9) 

16 

ii.4 

63 

48.8 

49 

38.0 

I 

.8 

0 

00.0 

X 

1-5 

5 

3-9 

17 

13. X 

72- 

55.8 

33 

18 

14.0 

63 

48.8 

43 

33.3 

5 

3-9 

"■° 

5 
9 

3-9 

7.0 

6 
13 

4.6 
10. 1 

39 

XI. 7 

30.x 

61 

-: 

^9 

43 

**  Data  available  for  employed  sample  only. 

mate,  having  been  derived  from  nor- 
mative data  given. -^ 

Table  IIB  above  is  to  be  read  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  Minnesota  Clerical 
number  checking,  lo  or  2.5%  of  the 
inmate  clerical  workers  earned  a 
rating  of  A;  ti  or  5X.5 /f  a  rating  of 

'  Minnesota  Vocational  Test  for  Clerical  Workers, 
"Manual  of  Directions" — page  7  Table  III,  The  Psycho- 
logical Cotporation,  New  York,  1933. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  average  score 
comparisons  just  presented  in  Table 
IIA,  the  equivalent  letter  rating  com- 
parisons shown  in  Table  IIB  indicate 
that  the  employed  inmate  workers 
are  somewhat  superior  to  the  unem- 
ployed sample  both  in  number  and 
name  checking  on  the  Minnesota  Vo- 
cational Test.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the   table,    100*^  (:  of  the  group  earn 
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scores  equivalent  to  a  letter  rating  of 
C  or  over.  This  group  also  compares 
quite  favorably  with  the  normative 
ratings  on  the  Thurstone  Examina- 
tion, 70%  earning  a  letter  rating  of  C 
or  over.  Similarly  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  inmate  students  compare 
much  less  favorably  on  both  tests,  be- 
ing definitely  inferior  to  the  employed 
samples.  However,  they  do  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  unem- 
ployed sample  on  the  Minnesota  Vo- 
cational Test,  98.9  '^c  earning  a  letter 
rating  of  C  or  over  on  the  number 
checking  and  94.0%  earning  such 
rating  on  the  name  checking. 


general  results,*  showing  the  range, 
the  average  and  medians  of  the 
coefficients,  the  coefficients  of  alien- 
ation of  the  medians  (k),«  and 
the  approximate  percent  of  efficiency 
of  prediction'  for  each  of  the  two 
clerical  tests. 

From  Table  III  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  rank  order  coefficients  range  from 

-.392.  (Thurstone  score  and  ratings 
of  workers   in   Steward's   Office)   to 

-I-.867  (Minnesota  total  score  and 
class  rankings  in  Typing  IV).  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  the  medians  and 
averages  of  the  coefficients  and  the 
percents  of  efficiency  are  somewhat 


TABLE  III 
l..\NK  Order  Correlations  Between  Test  Scor 


Raogc 

Avg. 

Mcdp-s 

.ofMca, 

%  o(  Eir. 

Minn.  Numbers 

Minn.  Names 

-.2.10  to  -|-.6}6 
-.385  to  -I-.859 
—  .106  to  -I-.867 
-.39!.  to  -I-.757 

•3^5 

.358 

.4.6 
.448 

■494 
.376 

•  907 
.893 
.866 
■9'- 5 

9-2-5 
10.70 
13.40 

7.50 

Thurstone 

Test  Scores  and  Officer's  Ranking 
In  making  this  comparison,  rank 
order  correlations  were  computed  be- 
tween the  test  scores  for  each  of  the 
two  clerical  tests  and  the  officer's 
ranking  of  ability  by  the  usual 
method^  for  each  officer's  group  and 
commercial  class.  Thus  14  rank 
order  correlations  were  computed  be- 
tween each  part  and  the  total  scores  of 
the  two  tests  and  the  officer's  ranks. 
The  number  of  cases  in  each  group 
ranged  from  7  (Institution  Store)  to 
15  (Shorthand  Class  IV). 
Table  III    above,    summarizes    the 

6  i:D2 

''  ^  ^  ^  N(N2  -  i) 


higher  for  the  Minnesota  than  for  the 
Thurstone.  The  medians  of  the  co- 
efficients on  the  Minnesota  are  ap- 
proximately of  the  same  order  as  the 
contingency  coefficients  previously 
reported  between  test  scores  and  su- 
pervisor's ratings. "  Likewise,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  median  and  average 
of  the  coefficients  is  slightly  higher 
for  the  combined  score  (numbers  and 
names)  than  for  either  number  or 
name  checking  separately. 


iposs 


iblc  here  to  consider  all  of  the  intcr- 


correlations  separately. 

"  Standard  error  of  measurement  computed  by  formul; 
k  =  Vi  —  r^  after  converting  p's  to  r's. 

'  Computed  by  formula  %  efT.  =  loo  (i  —  k) 

'  Manual  of  Directions,  page  4. 
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A>ialysis  of  Coefficients 
A  further  analysis  of  the  coeffi- 
cients (not  shown  in  tables)  indicates 
a  somewhat  higher  trend  of  positive 
relation  between  test  scores  and  rank- 
ings for  the  commercial  classes  than 
for  the  office  employees.  For  the 
latter  (office  employees)  the  coeffi- 
cients range  from  --392.  (between 
Thurstone  score  and  Steward's  office 
rank)  to  -f-.6o8  (Minnesota  total 
score  and  Institution  Store  ranks). 
For  the  former  (commercial  students) 
the  range  was  from  -  .385  (Minnesota 
Clerical  Names  score  and  Shorthand 
IV  ranks)  to  -I-.867  (Minn,  total 
score  and  Typing  IV  ranks).  The 
median  coefficients  (total  scores  and 
rankings)  were  -[-.331  and  +.444  re- 
spectively. It  is  possible  that  this 
higher  trend  for  the  commercial 
groups  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  more 
objective  basis  used  in  ranking  as  was 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  discussion 
of  "Method  and  Procedure." 

Another  rather  definite  trend  noted 
(not  shown)  is  that  the  coefficients 
with  two  exceptions,  are  higher  (posi- 
tively) in  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced commercial  classes  on  both  of 
the  clerical  tests  than  for  the  elemen- 
tary. This  would  appear  to  be  rather 
significant. 

Finally,  although  the  correlational 
results  here  presented  must  be  inter- 
preted with  caution,  the  data  as  a 
whole  does  not  indicate  a  high  degree 
of  predictability  between  test  scores 
and  clerical  performance  rankings, 
since  some  of  the  obtained  coefficients 
are  of  a  negative  order,  and  the  me- 
dian coefficients  and  percents  of  effi- 


ciency are  relatively  low  in  the  case  of 
both  tests.  Some  of  the  individual 
coefficients  are,  however,  sufficiently 
high  positively  to  be  quite  suggestive 
with  reference  to  the  practical  use  of 
the  tests  in  the  institution.  For  ex- 
ample, the  coefficients  between  the 
Minnesota  combined  score  and  offi- 
cer's rankings  in  five  different  com- 
parisons made  were  above  .6,  being 
.608  (Institution  Store)  .6ii  (All-day 
commercial  students)  .758  (Typing 
II)  .809  (Shorthand  III)  and'  .867 
(Tvpmg  IV). 

Intelligence  Qtiotients  and  Test  Scores 

Since  individual  intelligence  quo- 
tients (Kuhlmann-Binet)  are  avail- 
able for  all  admissions  to  the  institu- 
tion, product  moment  correlations 
were  computed  as  a  matter  of  interest 
between  intelligence  quotient  and 
clerical  test  scores  for  the  entire  group. 
Table  IV  following,  shows  the  aver- 
age scores  for  the  clerical  tests,  the 
average  and  median  I.Q.,  the  ob- 
tained coefficients,  and  the  probable 
errors  of  the  coefficients. 

The  obtained  coefficients  are  of 
about  the  same  order  for  the  three 
comparisons  made  between  intelli- 
gence quotient  and  the  Minnesota 
test  scores.  In  general  they  are  quite 
similar  to  those  already  reported  for 
the  same  comparisons.^  As  will  be 
noted,  the  coefficient  is  somewhat 
lower  for  number  checking  than  for 
name  checking  or  for  combined  num- 
ber and  name  checking.     It  will  also 

''  See  page  4  "Manual  of  Directions,  Minnesota  Voca- 
tional Test  for  Clerical  Workers,  the  Psychological  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City,  193}. 
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be  noted  that  the  coefficient  for  the 
Thurstone  is  somewhat  higher  than 
for  the  Minnesota.  This  might  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
parts  of  the  latter  appear  very  similar 
in  type  to  recognized  intelligence  test 
material.'" 

Intelligence  Quotient  cind  Officer's 
Ranking 
This  comparison  was  included  in 
the  analysis  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  determining,  insofar  as  the 
method  permitted,  the  relative  pre- 
dictive value  of  intelligence  quotients 
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hand   III)    -H.846   (Commercial   stu- 
dents half-day)  and    -I-.773   (Typing 

In  general,  these  results  indicate  a 
lower  predictive  value  for  the  intel- 
ligence quotient  than  for  the  clerical 
test  scores.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
clerical  test  scores,  similar  trends, 
however,  were  noted,  i.e.  the  trend 
of  the  coefficients  is  somewhat  higher 
positively  for  the  commercial  classes 
than  for  the  office  groups.  Similarly, 
there  is  some  tendency,  but  not  as 
marked,  for  the  coefficients  to  be 
higher  in   the  case  of  the  more  ad- 


TABLE  IV 
■  EEN  Intelligence  Quotients  and  Clerical  Test  Score 


I.Q.  and  Minn.  Numbers.  .  . 

I.Q.  and  Minn.  Names 

I.Q.  and  Names  &  Numbers 
I.Q.  and  Thurstone 


N 

Avg.  Score 

Av^.  I.Q. 

Med.  I.Q. 

' 

12.9 

104.0 

115. 8 

101. 0 

.384 

119 

103.5 

113. 8 

lOI.O 

.483 

119 

107.5 

113. 8 

lOI.O 

•475 

119 

116. 7 

113. 8 

•    lOI.O 

.578 

for  clerical  performance.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  clerical  test  scores,  rank 
order  correlations  were  computed  be- 
tween I.Q.  rank  and  officer's  rank  of 
clerical  ability  for  each  commercial 
class  and  office  group.  The  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained: 

The  range  of  the  coefficients  was 
found  to  be  from  -.750  to  -I-.858, 
with  a  median  of  -1-.2.05,  an  average 
of  -I-.145,  the  median  coefficient  of 
alienation  being  .970  and  the  median 
percent  of  efficiency  being  2.. 91.  In 
four  instances  the  coefficients  were 
found  to  be  of  a  negative  order,  being 
—  .750,  -.111,  —.110,  and  —.016. 
In  three  instances,  however,  they  ex- 
ceeded   -I-.70,    being    -I-.858    (Short- 

'"  Test  parts  3,  4,  and  8  particularly. 


vanced   commercial   classes   than  for 
the  elementary. 

Scores  on  Two  Tests 

Finally,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  the 
scores  on  the  two  clerical  tests  were 
compared."  Product  moment  cor- 
relations were  computed  between 
each  part  and  the  combined  scores  of 
the  Minnesota  and  the  total  scores 
on  the  Thurstone  Employment  Test. 
The  averages,  standard  deviations, 
and  product  moment  r's  are  shown  in 
Table  V  following. 

From  Table  V  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  highest  positive  relation  found  is 
between    the   Thurstone    total    score 

>'  In  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  determine, 
the  two  tests  have  not  been  so  compared  before. 
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and  the  Minnesota  combined  number 
and  name  checking.  There  seems  to 
be  no  obvious  reason  to  explain  this 
finding.  One  possibility,  of  course, 
is  that  it  may  be  due  to  certain  fac- 
tors or  conditions  resulting  directly 
from  combining  the  scores  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  Minnesota  Test.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  standard 
deviation  is  slightly  lower  for  the 
combined  scores  than  for  the  separate 
parts  of  the  test. 

It  is  also  not  apparent  why  the 
coefficient  should  be  lower  in  the  case 
of  number  checking  than  for  name 


Minnesota  Vocational  Test  and  the 
Thurstone  Examination  distinguishes 
quite  definitely  between  inmate  com- 
mercial students  and  clerical  workers 
in  the  Reformatory;  2.)  That  the  in- 
mate clerical  workers  studied  are 
somewhat  inferior  to  employed  nor- 
mative group  samples  on  the  clerical 
tests;  3)  That  they  are  not,  however, 
as  inferior  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  general  occupa- 
tional training  handicap  so  often 
found  in  corrective  institutions;  and 
4)  That  although  the  data  just  pre- 
sented does  not  warrant  positive  con- 


TAB 
CoMP.^RisoNS  OF  Scores 

LE  V 

LERIC.\L 

Tests 

N 

M,„„cso. 

Thurscone 

' 

p.  Er 

.^vg, 

s.o. 

Avg. 

S.D. 

Minn.  Nos.  &  Thurstone 

Minn.  Names  &  Thurstone 

Minn.  Nos.  &  Names  Comb.  &  Thurstone.  . 

1.9 
119 

119 

104.0 
105.5 

107.5 

14.4 

116. 7 
116. 7 
1.6.7 

31-5 

3I-5 
3I-5 

.360 
.558 
.610 

.051 

.040 
.037 

checking.  It  would  seem  not  to  be 
due  to  differences  or  similarities  in  the 
contents  of  the  parts  of  the  test  as 
compared  with  the  respective  parts 
of  the  Thurstone  test. 

Finally,  the  coefficients,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  combined  Minnesota  score 
and  the  Thurstone,  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  individual  score  pre- 
dictions. It  is  interesting,  however, 
that  two  tests  of  seemingly  different 
content  exhibit  the  degree  of  rela- 
tionship found. 

Discussion 
The  data  just  presented  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  following:  i)  That  the 


elusions  concerning  the  predictive 
value  of  the  clerical  tests  studies, 
they  do  seem  to  indicate  the  unde- 
sirability  of  using  them  uncritically 
in  institution  selection.  Likewise, 
it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence quotients  alone  in  predicting 
clerical  efficiency  or  progress  would 
be  hazardous. 

As  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  tests  themselves,  the  advantages 
would  seem  to  favor  the  Minnesota 
Vocational  Test.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  somewhat  better  prediction, 
the  latter  was  also  found  easier  to  ad- 
minister and  score,   less  time  consu- 


All  the  Employees  of  a  Company,  from 
General  Manager  to  Janitor,  Should  Form  a 
Single  Social  Organization,  Having  a  Uni- 
versally Accepted  Objective  or  Purpose. 


Psychology  of 
Cooperation 


SOME  time  ago  a  company  set  up  a 
simple  piece  of  machinery  by 
which  foremen  rate  workers,  on 
forms  devised  by  unions,  it  being 
agreed  that  workers  are  to  see  and 
accept  their  ratings  as  fair.  The  rat- 
ing form  is  then  signed  by  the  fore- 
man and  the  shop  steward. 

The  psychological  results  and  im- 
plications of  this  simple  plan  are  of 
value  for  all  industry. 

hive  Interest 

There  is  a  new  buoyancy  and  a  live 
interest  among  the  men  in  the  plant 
which  is  absent  from  many  industrial 
companies  today.  What  seems  to 
have  happened  is  this.  Prior  to  meet- 
ings with  union  agents  which  started 
the  plan,  the  men  in  the  plant  were, 
so  to  speak,  just  working  for  wages. 
They  had  no  special  interest  in  their 
work,  and  there  was  no  leadership 
or  lifting  force  to  give  their  lives 
inside   the   plant   purpose,    and    par- 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 

ticularly  no  force  drawing  them  to- 
gether as  social  human  beings. 

Under  such  circumstances  where 
men  are  gathered  together  in  the  ab- 
sence of  purposeful  social  activity, 
they  tend  to  create  activities  to  feed 
their  starving  appetites.  The  results 
then  are  twofold.  Cliques  and  gangs 
form  and  develop  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities, and  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  groups,  and  to  give  their 
groups  something  to  do.  The  con- 
flicting interests  that  develop  distract 
the  attention  of  the  members  from 
their  work,  and  also  make  impos- 
sible flexible  and  efficient  operations 
in  the  plant. 

Because  the  married  men  with 
families,  and  those  more  stable  are 
able  to  gain  their  satisfactions,  social 
and  otherwise  in  their  home  activities 
and  their  hobbies  and  recreations, 
they  do  not  feel  the  same  need  for 
social  interests  in  the  plant  as  the 
more  unstable  elements  in  the  work 
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force.  As  a  consequence  the  more 
unstable  elements  assume  leadership 
of  the  plant  groups,  and  tend  to  be- 
come influential  in  union  affairs,  and 
to  take  the  leading  part  in  discussions 
in  union  meetings. 

Unstable  Workers 

Their  main  preoccupation  there, 
apart  from  quarreling  with  other  fac- 
tions in  the  union  is  discussing  the 
poorness  of  their  lot,  their  grievances, 
and  seeking  ways  to  increase  their 
pay,  their  leisure  and  the  convenience 
of  their  working  conditions.  They 
gain  a  magnification  of  their  impor- 
tance by  arranging  and  attending 
meetings  with  the  high  officials  of  the 
company.  But  even  if  they  get  what 
thev  ask  for  they  are  not  satisfied; 
rather  it  whets  their  appetite  for  more. 

The  reason  for  this  of  course  is  the 
fact  that  being  the  more  unstable  un- 
satisfied employees,  their  real  lack  is 
some  stabilizing,  integrating  force  in 
their  lives.  This  must  be  provided 
for  them. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  Company 
some  such  a  demoralized  situation 
had  gradually  come  about  through 
allowing  the  thing  to  drift. 

Management  put  it  up  to  the  men 
that  their  work  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  they  should  improve  it,  and 
aid  in  running  the  plant  efficiently. 
This  had  its  immediate  effect  upon 
all  the  employees,  and  was  accepted 
by  them  with  reasonable  grace,  be- 
cause that  was  what  they  really 
wanted  to  do  anyway  if  given  a  lead. 

They  became  interested  in  the  idea 
that   they  as  union  men  should  say 


what  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
workmen  are,  and  upon  what  basis 
his  work  should  be  judged.  So  dis- 
cussions in  union  meetings,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  heated  discussion, 
and  differences  of  opinion,  turned 
away  from  bellyaching  about  griev- 
ances to  the  more  satisfying  con- 
sideration of  themselves  as  good 
workmen  with  a  craft  pride. 

One  immediate  effect  of  this  of 
course  was  that  the  more  able  and 
stable  workmen  who,  disliking  the 
bickering  at  union  meetings  of  the 
men  with  "a  chip  on  their  shoulder," 
had  refrained  from  attending,  now 
found  some  real  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings, and  not  only  attended,  but  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  and 
in  the  affairs  of  the  unions. 

Six  Months  Education 
The  union  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  cooperation  and  ratings 
took  place  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
men  were  thinking  in  terms  of,  "  "What 
is  a  good  job?  What  qualifications 
should  a  particular  craftsman  have?" 
and  so  on.  This  thinking  and  argu- 
ing and  talking  obviously  served 
several  purposes. 

It  gave  the  men  an  interest  in  some- 
thing which  from  a  social  and  plant 
point  of  view  might  be  called  con- 
structive. And  in  so  far  as  it  is 
psychologically  true  that  a  man  has 
onlv  so  much  mental  energy  to  devote 
to  various  matters,  the  occupancy 
of  his  mental  energy  by  this  con- 
structive element  meant  that  he  had 
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less  mental  energy  to  devote  to  dis- 
ruptive matters. 

The  way  in  which  this  matter  of 
good  workmanship  was  taken  hold 
of  by  the  men  indicated  that  it  made 
an  appeal  to  something  pretty  funda- 
mental in  their  characters.  The  pre- 
vious submergence  of  this  workman- 
ship factor  under  a  scum  of  quarrels, 
bickerings  and  dissatisfactions  was 
probably  due  to  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship. What  is  really  being  pointed 
out  is  that  these  men,  and  perhaps 
most  workman  do  not  have  to  be 
urged  and  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  and  have  injected  in  them 
an  urge  to  do  good  work.  They 
have  the  urge  all  the  time,  but  it  is 
being  blocked  back  by  other  forces 
which  should  be  cleared  away. 

What  was  going  on  during  these 
six  months  was  a  process  of  clearing 
away  this  scum.  The  end  result  was 
a  set  of  rating  forms  and  an  agreed 
procedure.  That  was  an  important 
result,  but  the  releasing  and  self  edu- 
cating process  was  equally  important. 

All  over  industry  today  we  have  a 
variety  of  instruments  being  devel- 
oped and  installed  for  smoothing  la- 
bor relations  and  improving  personnel 
practices.  These  instruments  are  be- 
ing given  the  credit  for  the  improve- 
ments which  follow.  But  is  there 
not  a  wrong  emphasis? 

General  Foods  Policy 
For  example,  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration published  its  company 
policy  in  April  1937.  It  is  said  that 
the  essential  soundness  of  this  policy 
and  its  acceptance  by  all  concerned 


is  the  thing  that  has  kept  peace  in 
the  company. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  policy 
is  said  to  be  so  good  and  widely  ac- 
cepted by  employees  is  the  manner  of 
its  makeup.  After  being  drafted  it 
was  discussed  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  committees  all  the  way  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  fore- 
man. It  went  up  and  down  the  line, 
with  amendments  and  improvements 
no  less  than  seven  times,  before  the 
final  edition  was  printed.  This  must 
have  taken  almost  a  year. 

The  final  policy  is  important.  Yes. 
But  we  suggest  that  the  constructive 
educative  process  that  was  going  on 
through  the  organization  was  the 
thing  that  improved  General  Foods 
labor  relations  and  laid  the  base  for 
their  present  peace. 

This  distinction  between  process 
and  result  and  an  understanding  of  the 
psychology  that  is  going  on,  and 
what  is  really  producing  an  improve- 
ment in  labor  relations  is  vitally  im- 
portant. For  if  we  have  a  wrong 
explanation  for  a  good  result  we  are 
liable  to  make  a  wrong  application 
next  time  and  upset  things,  or  we  are 
liable  to  rest  content,  and  allow 
things  to  drift  back  into  a  state  of 
conflict. 

For  example,  if  General  Foods  did 
not  realize  that  its  sound  labor  rela- 
tions are  due  to  the  carry  over  effect 
of  the  educative  process  that  went  on 
while  its  policy  was  being  formu- 
lated, and  thought  that  the  policy 
itself  would  hold  the  situation  it  is 
liable  to  run  into  trouble.  It  will 
find  the  policy  gradually  being  dis- 
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regarded  by  supervisors  and  men,  and 
a  snarl  developing. 

Where  Is  That  Policy] 

It  is  quite  probable,  for  instance, 
that  if  one  went  into  a  superintend- 
ent's office  in  one  of  General  Foods 
Plants  and  asked  to  see  the  policy, 
that  the  Superintendent  would  have 
to  dig  down  among  the  discarded 
papers  in  the  bottom  of  his  desk  to 
hnd  it,  and  that  he  hasn't  looked  at 
it  since  he  hrst  got  it.  As  time  goes 
on  he  inevitably  will  depart  from  the 
policy  further  and  further.  As  the  re- 
sult of  his  constructive  work  in  think- 
ing over  and  helping  to  develop  the 
policy  recedes  into  the  past. 

Editors  note:  There  not  being  a  General 
Foods  plant  handy,  ive  tried  this  on  a 
telephone  official.  He  almost  had  to 
tear  his  offce  apart  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
Company  policy. 

What  General  Foods  will  probably 
do  then  is  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
process  of  developing  the  policy  was 
important,  and  seek  some  other  in- 
strument or  objective  which  will  need 
a  process  of  constructive  thinking 
to  develop  over  a  period.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  they  dug  up  the  policy 
and  started  having  meetings  about  it 
again  they  would  get  little  response. 
It  would  have  as  much  appeal  as 
yesterday's  left  over  warmed  up  buck- 
wheat cakes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
but  recently  set  up  an  industrial  rela- 
tions department.  General  Foods  have 
numerous  personnel  techniques  to  in- 
stall— better  hiring  methods,  job  clas- 
sifications, ratings,  etc.     These  plans. 


if  installed  with  a  view  to  the  educa- 
tive effect  of  the  installation  of  each, 
can  serve  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
organization   growing   and   lively. 

How  can  Interest  Grow: 

The  company  with  the  rating  plan 
developed  in  the  unions  over  a  period 
of  six  months  into  a  rating  of  each 
workers  work,  has  seen  its  men  and 
their  supervisors  go  through  an  edu- 
cational process  which  has  lifted  the 
spirit  of  the  group  up  from  its  pre- 
vious dull  lifelessness.  The  periodic 
evaluations  now  taking  place  are 
without  question  carrying  along  the 
generated  spirit  nicely  but  as  time 
passes  and  the  effect  of  the  educative 
process  fades  away  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  scheme  can  hold  it  up. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  plan 
should  be  scrapped,  but  that  it  should 
be  relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  a 
personnel  instrument,  controlling 
work  standards  just  as  temperature 
and  pressure  readings  are  continually 
taken  to  check  furnace  operations. 
And  some  other  plan  must  gradually 
be  developed  to  maintain  interest. 

One  question  asked  was  whether 
foremen  are  getting  into  the  habit  of 
saying  to  a  man  "if  you  don't  do  your 
work  properly  I  will  rate  you  low  at 
the  next  evaluation."  In  other 
words  were  they  using  the  evaluation 
as  a  club.  The  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion were  that  the  foreman  were  not 
doing  so. 

In  the  operating  departments  the 
supervisors  have  set  up  statistical  con- 
trols of  work  performance  and  are 
attempting  to  get  men  interested  in 
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maintaining  certain  standards.  For 
example  in  the  matter  of  continuity 
of  furnace  operation,  the  men  have 
been  brought  to  be  interested  in  doing 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
current  going  off  or  some  other  thing 
happening  to  cause  a  stoppage.  This 
necessitates  their  being  actively  in- 
terested in  preventive  means.  Avoid- 
ance of  waste  is  another  thing  with 
statistical  controls  which  are  used  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  men's 
work,  and  to  rouse  their  interest  in  a 
desirable  objective.  Less  success 
seems  to  be  obtainable  in  such  mat- 
ters as  maintaining  constant  or  de- 
sired pressure  or  temperature  in  proc- 
essing. Waste  or  stoppages  are 
events  that  can  be  seen,  but  some  of 
these  other  matters  are  more  remote 
and  intangible  in  their  effects,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  standards. 
This  matter  requires  attention  and 
may  develop  into  the  next  morale  im- 
proving phase. 

Maintenance  Men 

In  regard  to  maintenance  forces, 
some  months  ago  it  was  said  that 
craftsmen  in  maintenance  crews  did 
not  show  the  proper  spirit  nor  as  good 
a  one  as  the  operating  men.  For  ex- 
ample on  an  emergency  happening,  all 
the  operating  men  would  set  to  work 
as  fast  as  possible  to  set  things  right. 
But  that  insofar  as  maintanance  men 
were  involved  they  would  not  hurrv 
themselves,  but  would  just  go  about 
making  repairs  at  their  usual  work- 
ing pace. 

It  is  said  now  that  since  the  co- 
operative plan   went   in   the  mainte- 


nance men  are  very  much  improved, 
and  do  bestir  themselves  a  little  more 
to  cooperate  with  the  operating  crews 
in  emergencies. 

An  explanation  of  this  difference 
between  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating men  points  to  a  possible  further 
extension  of  the  cooperative  plan. 

The  operating  men  are  bound  up  in 
their  job  of  getting  out  production, 
and  stay  with  that  all  the  time.  So 
any  disturbance  or  interruption  im- 
mediately stimulates  them  and  makes 
them  impatient  of  delays.  The  main- 
tenance men  on  the  other  hand  move 
from  job  to  job  as  they  are  assigned 
and  have  no  direct  personal  interest 
in  their  assignment  other  than  to  do 
a  competent  job  as  they  are  trained  to 
do.  This  is  why  they  cannot  be  ex- 
cited in  the  same  way  as  the  operat- 
ing men. 

This  seems  a  very  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  in  motivation 
of  these  two  groups  of  men.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  develop  a  plan 
whereby  maintenance  men,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  could  be  assigned  to 
the  care  of  certain  parts  of  the  operat- 
ing machinery,  to  make  regular  in- 
spections, or  receive  reports  of  needed 
repairs  from  the  operating  depart- 
ment, and  be  responsible  for  keeping 
It  in  order.  If  this  could  be  worked 
out  it  would  give  these  craftsmen 
some  definite  and  greater  motivation 
than  they  have  at  present,  and  might 
make  possible  the  setting  up  of  statis- 
tical controls,  in  terms  of  costs  etc., 
which  could  be  used  to  raise  their 
efficiency. 
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Construction  Men 

With  the  Construction  men  there  is 
another  distinct  possibility  arising 
out  of  action  which  they  took  volun- 
tarily. It  appears  that  a  new  struc- 
ture was  to  be  erected.  The  union 
asked  that  bids  on  this  job  be  in  two 
parts  (i)  for  the  supply  of  materials 
(i)  for  the  erection.  The  erection 
bid  was  $5400.  The  union  asked 
that  they  be  allowed  to  do  the  erect- 
ing, saying  that  they  thought  they 
could  do  it  for  less  than  the  bid,  and 
that  it  would  give  work  for  their 
members.  Management  accepted 
their  offer,  and  their  shop  steward 
was  temporarily  promoted  to  fore- 
man in  charge  of  the  work.  He 
picked  his  own  crew  from  the  con- 
struction forces. 

In  spite  of  adverse  weather  these 
men  erected  the  structure  for  a  total 
cost  of  $1500.  They  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  work  as  it  went 
along,  and  every  day  watched  their 
own  costs.  When  the  job  was  fin- 
ished the  shop-steward  remained  as 
foreman  and  went  on  to  some  other 
work. 

The  men  apparently  made  no  de- 
mands on  the  management  because 
they  had  done  this  job.  But  they 
were  very  proud    of  it. 

How  far  their  work  can  be  assigned 
so  that  this  spirit  is  kept  up  as  a 
question.  Perhaps  such  exploits 
should  take  place  only  periodically 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  men. 
If  done  too  often  it  might  over- 
stimulate  them. 


Ceremonies  Provided 

Sociologists  say  that  wherever 
people  work  together  or  live  together 
they  always  set  up  rules  and  regula- 
tion customs  and  ceremonies.  These 
are  partly  to  regulate  their  interrela- 
tionships and  are  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  group  as  an  organiza- 
tion, and  partly  to  satisfy  their  need 
for  drama  and  feeling  of  working  to- 
gether. The  cooperative  plan  has 
utilized  these  group  tendencies  in  a 
constructive  way. 

The  repetition  of  the  ratings  at  in- 
tervals provides  at  such  times  a  sort 
of  ceremony  of  the  dramatic  type  in 
which  each  workman  goes  in  and  has 
a  confab  with  his  foreman  and  shop 
steward.  As  his  turn  comes  each 
man  participates  in  this  little  drama, 
and  the  others  all  have  a  sense  of 
participation  in  their  discussions  of 
the  results  of  each  man's  rating,  and 
the  attendant  explanations. 

This  is  one  good  feature  of  the 
plan.  But  it  also  contains  the  danger 
of  flattening  down,  because  the  con- 
tent of  the  ceremony  tends  to  become 
the  same  after  several  performances. 
So  new  material  must  be  injected  or 
some  other  ceremony  used  to  be  the 
important  thing  in  the  lives  of  the 
working  group,  perhaps  something 
which  will  reflect  back,  and  bring 
new  material  into  the  rating  cere- 
monies. 

The  construction  crew  job  in  the 
erection  was  an  excellent  example  of 
a  dramatic  incident  in  which  a  group 
of  workmen  acted,  so  to  speak,  as 
players  in  a  playlet,  with  an  audience 
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which  at  least  consisted  of  the  other 
construction  men.  This  was  good, 
and  points  to  the  fact  that  such  occa- 
sional incidents  have  a  use  as  dra- 
matic incidents,  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  all 
construction  work  need  be  worked 
out  along  the  same  lines. 

Driimas 

There  is  no  reason  why  these 
dramas  should  not  be  deliberately 
planned  or  produced,  not  as  artificial 
things  not  growing  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  groups  but  as  ways  of  doing 
things  which  could  and  probably  are 
now  done  in  ways  which  have  no 
satisfying  dramatic  participating  as- 
pects. 

Doubtless  such  occasions  could  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  operating 
crews,  and  if  due  thought  is  given  to 
the  matter,  to  the  maintenance  gangs. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  this  were 
done,  incidents  that  happen  during 
these  events  such  as  the  degree  of 
participation,  mistakes  made,  etc., 
would  enter  into  the  discussions  of 
rating  trios  and  give  that  ceremony 
new  subject  matter  for  each  occa- 
sion. 

Three  Levels  of  Thought 

One  of  the  interesting  things  noted 
was  a  difference  in  what  might  be 
called  the  conceptual  structure  or 
understanding  of  different  levels  in 
the  plant  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
This  is  quite  important  to  understand 
in  developing  the  plan  further. 

The  workers  and  the  foremen 
seemed  not  to  think  beyond  the  idea 


of  periodic  ratings.  The  men  said, 
"It  is  fair  that  you  should  rate  our 
work,  and  fair  that  we  should  know 
what  our  rating  is."  The  foremen 
also  speak  in  terms  of  evaluating  the 
men's  work.  And  that  is  as  far  as 
those  on  this  level  think. 

When  talking  to  supervisors  and 
superintendents,  the  intermediate  lev- 
els of  supervision,  the  evaluating  con- 
cept was  of  course  mentioned,  but  they 
were  thinking  in  broader  terms,  in- 
creasing the  foreman's  knowledge  of 
the  men  and  their  work,  and  the  work- 
man's increase  in  knowledge  of  his 
job,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  their 
conceptual  thinking  was  in  different 
terms  from  those  of  the  foremen  and 
workers. 

Supervisor  Out  of  Line 

An  interesting  example  of  this  dif- 
ference in  viewpoint  was  the  action 
of  a  supervisor  who  has  been  recently 
promoted  from  foreman.  He  was  not 
satished  that  one  of  his  foreman  had 
done  a  sound  job  of  evaluating  his 
men,  so  after  the  forms  had  been 
agreed  to  by  foreman  and  shop  stew- 
ard he  wrote  in  his  comments  on  the 
value  of  the  men's  work.  In  doing 
this  he  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was 
still  thinking  as  a  foreman  that  the 
important  thing  about  the  scheme 
was  the  written  record  of  the  fore- 
man's rating. 

His  fellow  supervisors,  in  cases 
where  they  did  not  think  the  fore- 
man was  courageous  enough  in  his 
rating,  took  the  attitude  that  what 
was  on  the  paper  was  not  the  most 
important   thing,    but    the   opportu- 
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nity  that  was  being  provided  for  the 
foreman  and  worker  to  get  to  under- 
stand each  other's  jobs.  They  there- 
fore took  no  action  in  regard  to  the 
paper  record  but  talked  about  how 
they  could  aid  these  foremen  in  get- 
ting such  understanding. 

When  we  came  to  the  manager,  we 
found  that  he  was  speaking  all  the 
time  of  the  cooperative  plan,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the 
union  officials. 

Here  again  we  see  a  broader  con- 
cept of  what  is  going  on,  with  top 
management  viewing  the  present 
scheme  as  only  an  instrument  for 
improving  and  maintaining  an  im- 
proved morale,  for  greater  plant 
efficiency,  and  to  increase  the  happi- 
ness and  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
workers. 

Keep  All  Three  Occupied 

These  three  levels  are  important  to 
remember.  In  planning  an  extension 
of  the  plan,  or  ways  and  means  of 
continuing  it,  all  three  levels  should 
be  kept  occupied.  At  present  with 
the  periodic  ratings  in  which  the  men 
and  the  foremen  are  active,  they  are 
fully  occupied,  and  perhaps  would 
look  upon  any  further  step  as  some- 
thing to  be  resented  saying  "You 
have  just  introduced  something  new, 
and  we  like  it  and  are  interested. 
Whv  do  vou  want  to  come  along  with 
some  other  new  idea  to  upset  this 
plan  just  when  we  are  getting  used  to 
it?" 

On  the  other  hand  the  labor  lead- 


ers who  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  setting  up  of  the  present 
machinery,  and  who  think  on  the 
same  broad  terms  as  the  manager,  are 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  actual 
workings  of  it.  How  can  their  in- 
terest be  kept  alive,  while  the  men 
and  shop-stewards  are  interested  in 
the  present  machinery  and  can't  be 
moved  along  too  fast.  To  the  leaders 
and  top  management  the  next  step 
would  not  be  something  new  but  just 
a  continuation  of  the  present  plan. 
But  to  the  foremen  and  workers, 
with  a  narrower  concept  it  would  be 
something  entirely  different. 

Perhaps  management  might  inter- 
est union  leaders  in  a  review  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  present  plan,  and  ask 
their  aid  in  improving  the  parts  of  it 
that  are  nor  working  well,  for  in- 
stance, work  which  statistical  con- 
trols show  is  generallv  below  stand- 
ard in  a  particular  craft  or  crafts.  Or 
it  might  get  them  working  on  some 
such  matter  as  improving  or  setting 
standards  for  admission  to  member- 
ship in  their  crafts. 

This  latter  idea  would  not  affect  the 
daily  workings  of  their  members, 
who  are  getting  used  to  the  new 
scheme,  but  would  fill  in  the  time  gap 
for  the  union  officials,  and  keep  them 
thinking  and  working  on  coopera- 
tion. Then  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  next  step  that  will  affect  all  the 
men,  and  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
present  machinery  they  will  be  ready 
to  help  in  planning  it. 


Ten  Years  Ago  Bingham  and  Slocombe 
Proved  That  Repeaters  Cause  Most 
Automobile  Deaths  but  Can  be  Cured. 
Ever  Since  Many  Agencies  Have 
Wrangled  Over  This  Theory,  While 
333,000  People  Died  on  the  High- 
wavs.     What  About  the  Next  Decade? 


Will  the  Slaughter 
Go  On? 


THE  automobile  accident  situa- 
tion is  at  a  stage  where  intro- 
duction of  some  new  techniques 
of  accident  prevention,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  would  seem  desirable. 

At  the  present  writing,  certain 
preventive  methods  have  become 
fairly  well  standardized.  States  have 
copied  the  methods  of  other  states. 

Certain  procedures  of  accident  pre- 
vention have  been  eliminated  as  not 
producing  the  desired  results.  Other 
procedures  have  been  universally 
adopted. 

It  is  now  believed,  however,  that 
if  much  more  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  cutting  the  fearful  death  and  injury 
toll  on  our  highways,  and  in  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  annual  eco- 
nomic loss  from  motor  accidents, 
some  entirely  new  methods  must  be 
introduced. 


By  Personnel  Research  Federation 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  effec- 
tive new  technique  that  could  be 
applied  would  be  a  new  technique 
for  dealing  with  the  accident  re- 
peater. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  state  at 
this  point  that  in  certain  cities, 
where  a  plan  for  controlling  these 
repeaters  was  tried  out,  as  a  brief 
experiment,  a  cut  of  40  per  cent  in 
accidents  was  effected  immediately. 

In  the  rest  of  this  article,  by 
answering  a  number  of  questions,  we 
shall  explain  briefly  what  the  acci- 
dent repeater  is,  and  tell  why  we 
believe  the  repeater  can  be  cured  to 
the  vast  benefit  of  the  nation. 

IVhaf  Is  a  Repeater- 
A   repeater    is   a   person   who   has 
many    accidents.     They    are    some- 
times called  accident-prone  or  acci- 
dent-susceptible or  multiple-accident 
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men.  Repeaters  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes: 

(i)  Those  who  have  accidents  be- 
cause of  youth  and  inexperience. 
Figures  show  that  the  highest  fre- 
quency of  repeaters  occurs  in  the  age 
group  lo  to  15 . 

(1)  Those  who  lack  driving  ability 
because  they  have  never  been  taught 
properly,  and  are  incapable  of  learn- 
ing from  their  own  experience.  This 
group  probably  make  up  the  bulk  of 
repeaters.  They  include  "kinkers," 
who  are  persons  who  drive  well  in 
all  respects  except  for  a  weakness, 
"kink,"  or  peculiarity. 

(3)  Those  who  drive  poorly  due 
to  old  age,  poor  sight,  ill  health, 
or  general  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity. 

(4)  Irresponsible  and  reckless  people 
with  little  sense  of  courtesy  or  consid- 
eration for  other  citizens. 

(5)  Wilful  lawbreakers. 

The  Youthful  Type 

\  bov  of  19  had  two  accidents  in  two 
months.  In  the  first  he  went  up  a  short 
blind  street  with  a  light  delivery  wagon  to 
deliver  bread.  Instead  of  turning  around  to 
come  out,  he  backed  out.  Some  small  boys 
were  playing  marbles  in  the  mouth  of  the 
street,  and  one  of  his  rear  wheels  passed  over 
the  stomach  of  one  of  the  boys  injuring  him 
so  that  he  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

In  his  second  accident,  he  was  driving  a 
car  along  a  narrow  country  road,  and  on 
swinging  round  a  curve  where  the  view  was 
obstructed  by  a  stone  wall,  he  collided  with 
a  car  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
had  a  girl  with  him  at  the  time.  His  atti- 
tude, on  being  interviewed,  was  that  of  a 
typical   callow   youth   who   did   not    think 


much,    and    liked    to   show   off  to   his    girl 
friends. 

A  Kinkers  -with  Winter  Accidents 

John  Jones.     Age    33.     Driving   Experience 

10  years. 
December — Car    skidded    on    straight    road, 

going  off  into  ditch.     Road  icy. 
January — Driver  lost  control  of  car,  so  that 

it    collided    with    car    coming    opposite 

direction.     Snowing. 
December — Collision  at  intersection.     Could 

not  stop  owing  to  icy  road.     Snow  and 

sleet  obscured  vision. 
March — Collision  with  pedestrian  at  inter- 
section weather  conditions  unknown. 
May — Car     skidded     into     telegraph     pole. 

Road  newly  tarred.     Wet  and  raining. 
October — Car  went  off  road  at  curve.     Wet 

and  foggy. 
November — Car   skidded    on    straight   road. 

Snowing. 
January — Car  skidded   into  bus   which   had 

stopped.     Road  icy. 

This  is  the  simplest  case  of  an  accident 
repeater,  who  not  only  has  many  accidents 
but  who  actually  repeats  the  same  type  of 
accident  over  and  over  again. 

Physical  or  Alentjl  Incapacity 

Mr.  A.  is  a  dentist.  He  is  68  years  old  and 
has  had  nine  accidents  in  the  past  nine  years. 
Two  of  these  occurred  while  he  was  passing 
another  car  on  the  open  road.  Both  of 
them  were  due  to  lack  of  judgment  of  distance. 
Mr.  A.  had  three  accidents  at  intersections. 

In  the  first  two  he  was  coming  from  the 
right  and  it  seems  that  he  hesitated  so  long 
that  the  other  driver  thought  he  was  waiting 
and  went  ahead.  The  third  time  he  came 
out  of  a  side  street  to  turn  left  and  struck  a 
car  coming  from  the  right.  Another  time 
he  was  hit  in  the  rear  when  stopping  suddenly 
at  a  railroad  crossing  for  the  gates. 
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Two  Skids 

Mr.  A.  has  had  two  skidding  accidents. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  skidded  when  stopping 
for  a  trolley,  and  sideswiped  another  car 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
second  incident  he  skidded  into  the  rear  end 
of  a  car  ahead  of  him  which  had  stopped  to 
allow  him  to  pass  before  turning  left  into  a 
drive.  At  another  time  Mr.  A.  struck  a  man 
who  had  run  out  from  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  his  car. 

In  not  one  case  has  Mr.  A.'s  accidents  been 
due  to  carelessness  or  wilful  speeding,  but  to 
his  inability  to  operate.  In  case  Mr.  A.  does 
know  how  to  drive  he  is  not  able  to  react 
quickly  enough  to  do  so  properly,  and  when 
a  man  does  stop  and  look  and  even  then  can- 
not see  cars  approaching,  he  not  only  places 
himself  in  extreme  danger  but  every  other 
driver  or  pedestrian  he  meets  on  the  road. 

An  Irresponsible 

Mr.  E.  is  a  truck  driver.  During  the  nine 
years  he  has  ammassed  his  imposing  record 
of  eight  accidents  he  has  worked  for  at  least 
six  different  companies,  and  consequently  has 
never  had  long  experience  on  any  of  the 
trucks  he  has  used.  Mr.  E.  has  four  young 
children,  and  once  managed  to  regain  his 
license  on  the  strength  of  its  being  the  only 
means  of  supporting  his  family. 

Four  of  Mr.  E.'s  accidents  took  place  in 
blind  alleys  or  driveways.  His  first  two 
accidents  occurred  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
driveways,  and  drove  directly  into  the  paths 
of  cars  approaching  from  the  left  fifty  or 
sventy-five  feet  away.  In  both  cases  Mr.  E. 
admits  having  seen  the  car  before  he  drove 
out.  The  third  collision  took  place,  when 
depending  upon  a  helper,  Mr.  E.  backing 
out  of  a  driveway,  struck  a  mail  truck, 
throwing  it  over  an  embankment,  and  seri- 
ously injuring  the  driver.  His  fourth  acci- 
dent of  this  nature  occurred  when,  on  the 


wrong  side  of  the  street,  he  was  waiting  for 
an  approaching  car  to  pass  so  he  could  turn 
into  the  driveway  on  the  right.  His  truck 
rolled  into  the  other  car  as  it  passed. 

INTERSECTION    TROUBLES 

The  rest  of  Mr.  E.'s  accidents  took  place 
at  intersections.  The  first  two  of  these 
occurred  when  he  was  approaching  intersec- 
tions so  fast  that  he  could  not  stop  before 
striking  cars  which  had  already  entered  from 
the  right.  The  third  accident  at  cross-roads 
was  brought  about  when  Mr.  E.  pulled  to 
the  extreme  right  before  turning  left  into  a 
side  street  and  his  truck  hit  a  car  which  was 
attempting  to  pass  him  from  behind. 
Another  time,  with  the  green  light  in  his 
favor,  Mr.  E.  attempted  to  turn  left  ahead 
of  a  car  coming  straight  through  from  the 
opposite  direction.  His  truck  hit  the  left 
side  of  the  approaching  car. 

Mr.  E.  has  said  that  he  has  not  the  slight- 
est idea  how  his  accidents  have  happened 
and  he  feels  certain  that  for  only  one  is  he  to 
blame.  It  is  quite  easy  to  definitely  sum  up 
Mr.  E.'s  driving  faults.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  go  in  and  out  of  driveways  nor  how 
to  make  a  turn  at  an  intersection.  Speed  is 
undoubtedly  another  factor. 

It  requires  no  imagination  to  accept  his 
statement  that  he  does  not  know  why  his 
accidents  happen.  The  death  Mr.  E.  is 
about  to  be  responsible  for  can  be  traced  to 
two  causes,  his  own  ignorance  as  to  how  to 
properly  operate  an  automobile,  and  the 
failure  of  someone  else  to  properly  instruct 
him. 

A  Lawbreaker 

Mr.  M.  has  had  two  fatalities.  His  first 
fatality  took  place  in  April  of  lyii  when  he 
killed  a  young  boy  playing  on  the  streets. 
Mr.  M.'s  previous  record  can  only  be  surmised 
for  up  to  this  time,  a  license  had  never  been 
issued  to  him.     In  October  of  the  same  vear 
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he  received  his  first  license  and  almost  imme- 
diately commenced  his  serious  work  of  de- 
struction at  which  he  was  to  be  so  over- 
whelmingly successful  for  the  following 
eight  years. 

In  May,  19x1,  his  license  was  revoked  for 
running  away  from  the  scene  of  an  accident, 
and  was  returned  to  him  in  two  month's  time 
after  a  checking  up  of  his  record  and  reputa- 
tion from  the  local  police  chief.  Five 
months  later  he  was  in  court  for  operating  a 
truck  without  a  mirror,  and  in  April  of  1915 
he  paid  a  substantial  fine  for  once  more  leav- 
ing the  scene  of  an  accident.  Two  months 
later  he  was  fined  ten  dollars  for  speeding, 
and  within  another  period  of  two  months 
his  license  was  suspended  when  he  was  found 
to  have  been  at  serious  fault  in  another 
accident. 

Goes  to  Jail 

One  month  later  he  was  fined  one  hundred 
dollars  for  operating  a  car  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  his  license.  Within  a  month  he  was 
once  more  charged  with  the  same  offense  and 
as  a  result  spent  ten  days  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  A  license  was  not  issued  again 
to  Mr.  M.  until  March  of  192.5.  For  three 
years  Mr.  M.  does  not  appear  on  our  records. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1918  he  again  appears 
striking  a  bov  upon  a  bicycle  in  October  of 
that  year.  In  December  his  license  was  sus- 
pended for  ten  days  on  a  speeding  complaint 
from  a  state  police  officer.  Two  weeks  after 
his  license  was  returned  to  him  his  second 
fatality  took  place. 

On  January  2.3,  1919,  he  struck  and  killed 
a  college  girl  who  was  riding  a  bicycle  ahead 
of  his  truck.  The  accident  took  place  m 
the  evening  but  the  lighting  was  extremely 
good,  and  in  every  conceivable  way  Mr.  M. 
was  grievously  at  fault.  Three  months 
later  Mr.  M.  paid  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  operating  so  as  to  endanger.  At  this 
time  his  license  was  again  revoked,  and  dur- 


ing the  month  of  January,  1930,  Mr.  M.  spent 
thirty  days  in  the  House  of  Correction  for 
driving  an  automobile  after  his  license  had 
been  suspended. 

This  eight  year  record  of  Mr.  M.'s,  re- 
markable as  it  is,  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  he  was  only  respon- 
sible for  two  deaths. 

Hoir  Aiiiny  Repeaters  Are  There? 
The  following  table,  based  on  a 
study  of  7000  drivers'  five-year 
records  would  indicate  that  4.5  per 
cent  of  the  drivers  in  a  state  had  30.5 
per  cent  of  the  accidents : 

Tab/c  of  Rrpcaten 


PER  DRIVER 

NUMBER  OF  DRIVERS 

.I,MBER^OE.Ca- 

0 

2.51,000 

96,600 

96,600 

3^-,  600 

65,100 

11,000 

36,000 

4,000 

16,000 

800 

4,000 

100 

1,100 

' 

400 

3,100 

More  than  S 

800 

10,800 

Totals 

400,000 

133,000 

The  table  shows  that  there  appear 
to  be  18,2.00  repeaters  in  this  state, 
and  that  in  five  years  they  had  71,000 
accidents.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  actual  number  of  repeaters, 
and  the  actual  number  of  accidents 
they  have  had  run  to  even  larger 
figures,  because  many  repeaters  do 
not  report  accidents,  although  they 
are  compelled  by  law  to  do  so. 

This  situation  was  illustrated  in 
another  state  where  by  setting  up  a 
full  recording  system,  by  gaining  the 
co-operation  of  local  police  depart- 
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ments  in  reporting  accidents,  by  use 
of  newspaper  clipping  services,  and 
by  giving  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
the  legal  penalty  for  not  reporting 
accidents  was  suspension  of  license, 
found  even  more  than  the  expected 
number  of  repeaters. 

We  estimate  that  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  automobile  driv- 
ers constitute  the  repeater  class,  and 
that  these  15  per  cent  have  70  per 
cent  of  the  accidents,  and  certainly 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  drivers 
have  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
accidents. 

Are  Repeater.!  the  Root  Prohletiil 
Every  study  that  has  been  made  of 
the  street  and  highway  accident 
problem  in  the  last  10  years  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  repeaters  are 
the  main  root  stem  of  the  problem, 
though  there  are  other  feeder  roots. 
The  following  facts  are  of  interest: 
(1)  The  first  published  study  point- 
ing to  the  importance  of  repeaters  in 
accident  causation  was  that  by  E.  M. 
Newbold  of  the  British  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  in  1916. 
Newbold  analysed  very  completely 
the  accident  records  of  workers  in 
English  munition  factories,  and  by 
exhaustive  statistical  methods  proved 
that  the  majority  of  accidents  in 
these  factories  were  caused  by  the 
presence  of  accident-susceptible 
workers. 

(i)  In  1916,  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  was  engaged  to  determine 
the  causes  of  accidents  among  bus 
drivers  and  street  car  motormen  in 
Boston.     We    analysed    the    records 
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and  found  that  without  question 
there  were  accident-prone  men  among 
the  drivers,  and  that  the  company 
could  not  substantially  reduce  its 
accident  bill  unless  and  until itdevised 
ways  and  means  of  curing  these  men 
of  their  accident  habits.  When  the 
Newbold  report  was  available  in 
America,  we  applied  the  statistical 
formulae  therein  to  the  Boston  street 
accident  figures,  and  confirmed  our 
empirical  finding  that  repeaters  were 
the  root  of  the  Boston  problem. 

Results  through  Repeater  Co)itrol 

(3)  During  the  next  five  years, 
1917  to  1 93 1,  we  developed  and  ap- 
plied measures  for  curing  the  Boston 
repeaters  of  their  accident  tendencies, 
and  reduced  the  public  accidents  from 
8500  a  year  to  3500  a  year.  The 
company  has  since  continued  the 
methods  developed,  and  has  effected 
further  reductions  in  its  accidents, 
four  times  winning  the  Brady  Award 
as  the  Company  which  has  done  the 
best  job  of  improving  its  own  safety 
record. 

(4)  In  1918,  the  Traffic  and  Safety 
Committee  of  the  American  Transit 
Association  made  a  study  of  accidents 
among  operators  of  32.  transportation 
companies  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  found  that  re- 
peaters were  the  main  problem  of 
these  companies. 

(5)  In  the  same  year,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  made 
an  intensive  study  of  bus  and  other 
drivers  of  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company,   and   also  found    that   the 
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basic  problem  of  the  company  was 
the  repeater. 

(6)  In  1919,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Traffic 
Research  and  Vice-President  for  Pub- 
lic Safety  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  we  made  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  records  of  100  automobile 
drivers,  who  had  been  involved  in 
fatal  accidents,  to  see  if  they  showed 
any  signs  of  being  accident-prone. 
These  100  operators  who  had  fatal 
accidents  had  previously  had : 

3  fatal  accidents. 
38  other  accidents. 

56  court  convictions  for  improper  operation. 
2.0  revocations  or  suspensions  of  license. 

5  convictions    for    driving    under    the    influence     ot 

liquor. 

6  police  records  for  larcen\ ,  bootlegging,  etc. 

While  this  investigation  was  limited 
in  its  scope,  it  did  indicate  very 
definitely  that  many  drivers  who 
become  involved  in  fatal  accidents 
are  persons  who  habitually  drive  in 
an  improper  or  dangerous  manner. 

Yale  Study 

(7)  In  1931,  the  Yale  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  made  a  study  in 
the  Connecticut  Motor  Vehicle  Bu- 
reau to  determine  if  repeaters  were 
the  cause  of  auto  accidents.  We  were 
retained  to  direct  the  study,  working 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
committee  comprising  Dr.  Albert  W. 
Whitney,  associate  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  Dr.  Mark  Mav, 
Executive  Secretary  Yale  Institute 
of  Human  Relations,  and  Mr.  Rob- 


bins  B.  Stoeckel,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  In  this  study,  the  rec- 
ords of  5000  Connecticut  drivers,  for 
the  five  years  1916  to  193 1  were  care- 
fully examined  and  analyzed.  They 
form  the  basis  of  the  figures  quoted 
above,  and  show  definitely  the  pres- 
ence in  the  state  of  a  large  number  of 
repeaters. 

A  second  part  of  this  studv  was  to 
analyse  the  records  of  another  xooo 
drivers  to  see  whether  repeaters  keep 
on  having  accidents  or  whether  they 
have  them  only  when  they  run  into 
spots  of  bad  luck.  This  second  study 
showed  that,  over  a  five  year  period, 
good  drivers  consistently  drive  well, 
and  have  few  accidents,  but  that  poor 
drivers  remain  poor  and  continually 
have  accidents.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  to  forecast  with  reasonable 
accuracy  the  number  of  accidents  a 
poor  repeating  driver  will  have, 
unless  he  is  cured. 

Many  Agencies  Say  "y^j-" 
(8)  In  1935  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  make  a 
study  of  repeaters.  The  Bureau 
turned  the  money  over  to  the  High- 
way Research  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  to  make  the  study. 
The  director  of  the  study,  has  made 
an  independent  check  and  statistical 
analysis  of  previous  researches.  In 
addition,  he  has  directed  an  analysis 
of  the  records  of  40,000  Connecticut 
drivers  for  the  five  years  from  1931 
to  1936.  He  has  found  that  in  every 
case  the  presence  of  repeaters  is  evi- 
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dent  as  the  major  cause  of  accidents. 
And  his  independent  study  of  the 
40,000  Connecticut  drivers  has  in 
general  confirmed  our  findings  on 
number  of  repeaters  in  the  state  for 
the  previous  five  years. 

Thus  there  is  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, from  10  years  of  study  by 
many  reliable  agencies,  that  repeaters 
are  the  main  root  of  the  automobile 
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accident  problem.  But  during  this 
decade  of  study,  although  some 
^,00,000  persons  have  been  killed  by 
automobiles,  nothing  practical  has 
been  done  (except  on  an  e.xperi mental 
scale  locally)  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  by  curing  repeaters.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  to  use  die 
information  available,  to  begin  an 
effective  remedial   program. 


It  is  Hoped  That  a  Substantial  Number  of 
Industrial  and  Business  Personnel  Men 
Will  Become  Members  of  the  American 
College      Personnel      Association. 


Personnel  Work 
in  Colleges 


THE  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
charter  for  college  personnel 
work  and  the  reconstruction  of 
its  constitution  were  signal  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  February  i:j 
to  2.6.  The  constitution  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
provide  for  the  co-operative  associa- 
tion of  those  persons  engaged  in  stu- 
dent personnel  service  and  its  admin- 
istration in  colleges  or  universities, 
to  promote  national  and  regional  con- 
ferences for  the  discussion  of  personnel 
problems  and  issues,  to  formulate  and 
to  encourage  personnel  research,  and 
to  disseminate  the  "personnel  point  of 
view' '  among  all  educational  workers. 
Membership  in  the  association  is  open 
to  all  persons  "engaged  in  any  aspect 
of  non-profit-making  student  person- 
nel service,  administration,  or  research 
at  the  college  level"  and  also  to  per- 
sonnel workers  in  business  and  indus- 
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try  interested  in  affiliation  who  may 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  membership  in  the  American 
College  Personnel  Association  will 
eventually  include  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  industrial  and  business  person- 
nel officers. 

Aniericcni  Council  Report 
The  charter  w^as  drawn  up  by  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization  of  the 
American  College  Personnel  Associa- 
tion headed  by  Dr.  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  with 
Dr.  Esther  Lloyd  Jones  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Dr.  Karl  Onthank  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  working 
with  them.  The  Commission  used  as 
basic  material  certain  sections  of  a 
report  of  a  Conference  on  College 
Personnel  Work  called  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  and  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  i6 
and     17,     1937-     In    presenting    the 
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report  for  the  Commission  Dr.  Wrenn 
explained  that  certain  conclusions  of 
the  April  Conference  were  so  funda- 
mental that  they  were  adopted  rather 
liberally  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Charter. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Charter  will 
assist  members  of  the  Association  to 
become  more  conscious  of  personnel 
w^ork  as  a  whole  and  to  interpret  for 
all  persons  in  business  or  education 
the  philosophy  and  development  of 
college  personnel  work.  In  discuss- 
ing "the  student  personnel  point  of 
view"  the  Charter  begins  as  follows: 

■"A  philosophy  of  education  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  modern  concepts  of  psychology 
and  related  sciences  imposes  upon  educational 
institutions  the  obligation  to  consider  the 
student  as  a  whole — his  intellectual  capacity 
and  achievement,  his  emotional  make-up,  his 
physical  condition,  his  social  relationships, 
his  vocational  aptitudes  and  skills,  his  moral 
and  religious  values,  his  economic  resources, 
his  aesthetic  appreciations.  It  puts  empha- 
sis, in  brief,  upon  the  development  of  the 
student  as  a  person  rather  than  upon  his 
intellectual  training  alone." 

"Personnel  work  is  not  new.  Personnel 
officers  have  been  appointed  throughout  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  to 
undertake  a  number  of  educational  responsi- 
bilities which  were  once  entirely  assumed  by 
teaching  faculty  members.  They  have  also, 
because  of  the  expansion  of  educational  func- 
tions, developed  a  number  of  student  per- 
sonnel services  which  have  but  recently  been 
stressed.  The  philosophy  behind  their  work, 
however,  is  as  old  as  education  itself. 

Personnel  Work  in  Colleges 
The    various    personnel    functions 
or  services  in  colleges  and  universities 


are  listed  and  described  by  the  charter 
in  terms  of  broad  units  which  might 
be  considered  as  administrative  areas 
or  as  broadly  functional  in  viewpoint . 
Such  functions  or  services  as  the 
following  are  included:  selection  and 
admission  of  students,  orientation  of 
new  students,  diagnosis  and  counsel- 
ing of  students,  mental  and  physical 
hygiene,  provision  and  integration  of 
student  activities  and  interest,  super- 
vision of  living  arrangements,  main- 
tenance of  personnel  records,  and 
student  employment,  placement  and 
follow-up.  There  is  this  healthy 
note  of  caution  in  the  discussion  of 
these  personnel  services: 

"Throughout  this  section,  the  self-deter- 
mination and  progressive  self-realization  of 
the  student  should  be  considered  the  goal  of 
personnel  work.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
think  of  these  functions  as  merely  dealing 
with  the  student  since  the  active  process  of  his 
growth  in  self-determination  is  the  reason  for 
their  existence." 

Much  attention  is  given  in  the 
Charter  to  student  personnel  adminis- 
tration. The  co-ordination  of  all 
personnel  services  in  an  institution, 
the  co-ordination  with  instructional 
activities  and  staff,  the  co-ordination 
with  the  business  management,  and 
the  co-ordination  with  pre-college 
guidance  and  follow-up  of  alumni 
are  all  discussed.  Great  emphasis  is 
put  upon  personnel  research  and 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Charter  spoke  of  it  as  "the  life  blood 
of  the  student  personnel  movement." 
This  is  how  the  Charter  puts  it : 
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"The  good  administrator  will  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  evaluation  and  pro- 
vide for  a  research  staff,  or  for  a  functioning 
staff,  trained  for  research  as  well  as  for  per- 
sonnel service.  The  good  counselor  will 
depend  as  much  upon  research  work  for  the 
discovery  of  new  and  proved  techniques  as 
does  the  good  physician  upon  his  medical 
journals  and  laboratory  investigations.  He 
will  use  these  techniques  with  no  more  assur- 
ance that  they  are  fixed  and  final  than  has  the 
medical  clinician  or  modern  physicist  that  his 
concepts  and  techniques  will  never  change. 
One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  per- 
sonnel worker  is  to  define  problems  in  various 
areas  requiring  investigation." 

It  would  seem  that  the  charter  of 
the  American  College  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation and  the  new  constitution  for 
the  association  have  arrived  on  the 
scene  at  an  appropriate  time  for 
there  is  much  loose  talk  about  college 
personnel  work.  And  many  there 
are  who  have  acquired  the  vocabu- 
lary but  not  the  insight.  In  succinct 
terms  the  Charter  gives  something  of 
the  philosophy,  purpose,  and  func- 
tioning of  college  personnel  work  as 
envisioned  by  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association.  In  the  light 
of  its  own  thinking  college  personnel 
work   has   "staked   its  claim." 


ADVERTISE 

in  the 
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For  injormation  and  rates  write  to: 

Personnel  Research  Federation 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Timely  Questionnaire 
for   Personnel   Directors 


(and  probably  yourself) 
We  want  our  supervisors  to  be  well  grounded 
fundamentals.  ..." 


D  Are  you  doing  anything  about  this? 

D  Could  you  use  help  to  make  your  methods  more  effec- 
tive in  molding  sound,  intelligent  attitudes  on  current 
public  problems  among  your  personnel? 

D  Would  the  right  material  on  current  social,  political 
and  economic  questions  in  popular,  pamphlet  form- 
timely,  unbiased,  clear,  interesting  and  inexpensive  — 
help  to  solve  your  personnel  problems? 

...then  you  can  use  (as  many  personnel 
directors  are  already  doing):  — 


Public   Affairs 
Pamphlets 

Simple,  readable,  attractive  digests,  summarizing 
thousands  of  pages  of  research  on  all  sorts  of 
current  problems  by  .America's  great  foundations 
and  research  institutions.  Free  from  propaganda 
of  any  sort.  Excellent  for  study  and  discussion 
groups  or  for  home  reading. 

PAMPHLETS  NOW  READY 


;  CONSTITUTION 


! CONSUMERS 


15.  STEE 

16.  FARM  POLICIES  UNDER  THE  NEW  DEAL 

17.  WHY  WOUEN  WORK 

18.  HOW  WE  SPEND  OUR  MONEY 

19.  CAN  AMERICA  BUILD  HOUSES?— /«s(  Old. 

20.  YOUR  INCOME  .4ND  MLNE.— Coming  ill  April. 


PUBLIC    AFFAIRS    COMMITTEE,     Inc. 

8  West  40lh  Street  New  York,  N.  V. 


Book  Review 

TOXICITY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIC  SOLVENTS;  SUMMARIES  OF 

PUBLISHED  WORK 

E.  Browning.     Report  No.  So  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  Industrial  Health 

Research  Board  (obtainable  at  the  British  Library  of  Information,  New  York 

Price  $1.15.     396  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Frederick  B.  Flinn 


The  Medical  Research  Council  at  a 
request  from  the  Home  Office  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  various  volatile 
substances  having  injurious  effects 
upon  the  health  of  workers  using 
them  under  industrious  conditions. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  this 
Committee  Dr.  Ethel  Browning  made 
a  survey  of  the  available  literature  up 
to  and  through  1935.  In  her  intro- 
duction she  calls  attention  to  the 
difficulty  of  translating  the  reported 
experimental  results  on  animals  to 
man.  She  emphasized  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  toxic  dose  for  man  from  animal 
work. 


Nearly  a  hundred  substances  are 
dealt  with  in  this  report.  They  can 
be  divided  as  follows:  (i)  the  hydro- 
carbons, (i)  the  chloro  compounds, 
(3)  the  alcohols,  (4)  the  esters,  (5) 
the  cyclohexane  derivatives,  (6)  the 
ketones,  (7)  the  glycol  group,  and 
(8)  a  miscellaneous  group  including 
CS2,  pyridine,  ethyl  ether,  and  iso- 
propyl  ether.  The  properties,  uses 
and  toxic  effects  of  each  compound 
are  set  out,  and  the  appropriate 
references  to  the  literature  come  at 
the  end  of  each  section. 

Dr.  Browning  has  done  a  very 
credible  job  and  the  information  she 
has  gathered  is  very  valuable  for  the 
industrial  doctor,  hygienist  and  stu- 
dent. 


PERSONALITY,  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION 

By  Gordon  W.  Allport.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  195-.     56C-.  pp.     Price  $3.50 
Reviewed  bv  Doris  D.  Hav 


In  a  delightfully  casual  style,  rem- 
iniscent of  his  class-room  at  Harvard, 
where  he  is  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  Gordon  Allport  writes 
this  survey  of  the  new  movement 
which  he  calls  the  Psychology  of  the 
Personality. 

Fifteen  years  in  the  making,  this 
many  sided  presentation  begins  with 


a  chapter  of  definitions  of  'Personal- 
ity' from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  ending  with  his  own  com- 
prehensive definition;  "Personality  is 
the  dynamic  organization  within  the 
individual,  of  those  psychophysical 
systems  that  determine  his  unique 
adjustments  to  his  environment." 
Another  chapter  is   a   History  of 
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Characrerology  which  includes  ac- 
counts of  Phrenology,  Physiognomy 
and  Ethnology.  After  the  introduc- 
tory chapters,  the  growth  of  the  per- 
sonality from  birth  to  maturity  is 
covered,  with  much  material  on  mo- 
tives, mechanisms,  traits  and  atti- 
tudes, transfer  and  insight,  as  studied 
and  explained  by  the  various  schools 
of  psychology:  Psychoanalytical,  Be- 
havioristic,  Gestalt,  etc. 

Although  this  book  was  probably 
intended  primarily  as  a  college  text- 


book, Personnel  Workers  will  find 
useful  material  in  later  chapters  on 
methods  of  personality  evaluation, 
directions  for  preparation  of  case 
studies,  charting  of  traits,  as  well  as 
principles  of  rating  and  testing,  in- 
terviewing and  judging  people. 

With  many  cross-references  and 
illuminating  foot-notes,  a  subject  and 
also  a  name  Index,  this  book  should 
be  useful  to  any  student  of  psychology 
and  especially  good  as  a  refresher  for 
a  busy  person  wanting  to  brush  up. 
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